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SCOTS LORE. 



Vol. I.] JANUARY, 1895. [No. i. 

PRBPATORY. 

In dedicating its pages to history in the broadest sense, SCOTS 
Lore aims to make itself a place of record for studies in 
every department of national historical enquiry — political, 
ecclesiastical, literary, and social. The close inter-relations of 
Scotland with other countries make it impossible to draw any 
firm line of demarcation to indicate what the term "Scots 
Lore" shall and shall not include. Obviously, much matter 
not directly Scottish may be of the very highest relevancy 
and value. It will be enough that contributions shall be 
Scottish in their general scope. Our title is to be interpreted 
in no narrow pedantic spirit, and certainly shall not impose 
any vexatious bounds when the interest or adequate treatment 
of a theme demands latitude. 

The central ideal of Scots Lore is to assist research, 
encouraging by example and precept the use of the best 
methods. Space will be found in its pages for monographs on 
special subjects in any of the nominate branches of archaeology 
— glossarial, heraldic, ecclesiological, legal, and the like. 
Our native literature will constitute a never -failing theme. 
Points and allusions in mediaeval charters and chronicles will 
frequently be dealt with. Folk-custom and tradition must 
needs occupy a prominent place. There will be many con- 
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tributions — articles, queries, notes, and criticisms — on local 
histoiy, which, after all, ceases to be local when, as it scarcely 
ever fails to do, it illustrates the particular working of general 
principles. That many of the great personages of the past 
will in our pages appear to fight their battles once again is 
a prognostication safe enough for the most cautious preface. 
There is a wealth of themes admitting and calling for fresh 
examination and modified, if not reversed, conclusions. Some 
as yet practically untouched offer large attractions to the 
mediaevalist, and are eminently fitted for that subdivided 
treatment by co-operation which the organization of a maga- 
zine, with a company of earnest workers on its staff, renders 
natural and easy. Amongst such are the memories of 
paganism ; the comparative moral standard, mediaeval and 
modem ; the classification of linguistic and grammatical 
facts as distinguished from empiric fancies in place names ; 
mediaeval warfare ; the detailed story of our shipping ; 
and the rise of commerce. The list is easily extended 
to include the distinctive characteristics of our art and 
architecture ; the land and its tenure, and the complex rights 
of the inhabitants, lord, vassal, and serf; the burghs, their 
civic and social life, and their share in the nation's progress ; 
the law, civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical ; and the peculiarities 
of our institutions and constitutional development Through- 
out all, the literary and social aspects of the past will offer 
chief attractions for study and debate. The victory of anti- 
quarian research is the conquest of new truth in old fact. Of 
such potential spoils of war there is no lack. Is the hope too 
sanguine that the booty will induce a goodly band of lovers 
and students of the past to march with us to the attack ? 

Modes of investigation are manysided. The man of records 
pores over his manuscripts and chronicles ; the man of the 
museum compares and classifies his fragments of flint; the 
ethnologist measures and '' indexes " his skulls ; the man of the 
spade digs up lake dwellings and Roman Walls and native 
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camps; the architect examines the weathered remnants of 
mouldings and tracery ; the herald busies himself with seals ; 
the folk-lorist with old wives' tales. They also serve who 
stand and doubt: the wise sceptic is by no means the least 
serviceable member of the body antiquarian. Each after his 
kind will find his welcome here ; most of all, he who, dispelling 
old dubiety, sets some new certainty upon its throne. 

The proposition that the essential value of antiquarian study 
is in the light which it casts upon the present was surely the 
coinage of some satirical person. On the contrary, the true 
canon of successful archaeolc^^y, as of all other studies, is to 
approach the subjejCt for itself— to ask from the past the know- 
ledge of the past, not its potential lesson for to-day. With the 
antiquary the modem moral is an ulterior consideration : too 
often it is a mere impertinence. The truth itself is enough. The 
past for the past's own sake must be the motto of any journal 
which aspires, like SCOTS LORE, to become at once a forum 
for historical discussion, a repertory of illustrative unpublished 
documents, and a register of original observations, facts, and 
criticisms in all branches of antiquity — for Scotland's sake. 



A MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECT. 

I.— HIS MELROSE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Who builds a Church to God, and not to Fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his Name. — Pope, 

IT is true that the subject of the following sketch did " mark 
the marble with his name." And all who are conscious of, 
and delight in, that human interest which seems to animate 
our beautiful shrines are the richer for it 

In the work of the earlier days, when the Church was sove- 
reign over the minds and consciences of men, we search walls 
and pillars and vaults in vain for a record of the builders or 
the founders. Their spirit seems to have been the spirit of the 
devotee. As the centuries passed, the art of the mediaeval 
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period developed, until it attained its most perfect expression 
in the works of the fourteenth centuiy. The inspiring influ- 
ence gradually waned. Coincident with the growth of Lollardry 
we may trace the steady decline of the religious sentiment in 
ecclesiastical art, and see the uprising of the new Spirit of 
Individualism in the custom — soon to become common — of 
graving names or arms on the walls of the sacred buildings. 

Of the founders of later days we have many records in stone : 
of the builders in Scotland we have but one. Four centuries 
ago a great artist carved his name on the walls of Melrose 
Abbey. He added a list of his many works, and a sentiment or 
two. His record was very simple and very clear. It remains so 
to this day. And he has had his wish — in a way. It would be 
impossible almost to find a volume devoted to Scots mediaeval 
antiquities, published since the beginning of last century, which 
does not contain some reference to him. Yet he is not truly 
known, and his works have never been described. 

It is written, " A certain Frenchman named John Murdo was 
employed as architect at St. Andrews, Glasgow (&c.) about 
the close of the fourteenth century, but what portions of the 
buildings referred to were erected under his superintendence it 
is difficult to say, and needless to conjecture."' To shew that 
this architect was French only in the most restricted sense, 
that he was not named John Murdo, that he did not live at the 
close of the fourteenth century, and that the difficulties in the 
way of presenting a record of his works have not been insur- 
mountable, is the task before us. 

The name, — There are two inscriptions, of different dates, on 
the interior of the west wall of the south transept of Melrose 
Abbey. In both of them the name of the architect appears, and 
in letters which are still sharp and clear. Imperfect power of 
observation is responsible for the fact that the name has been 
rendered in such various forms as Morw, Murw, Morow, Morvo, 
Mordo, Murdo, and Murdoch. In the later inscription, carved 
on a small panel let into the wall, the name is " JOHN MOROW." 
An illustration of the earlier inscription is given on page 5. It 



* The Age of Glasgow Cathedral, p. 16, John Honeyman. 
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is reproduced from a drawing which the writer made to a large 
scale on the spot, and revised by the aid of a photograph taken 
at the same time. This inscription is carved on the lintel of 
the small doorway which gives access to the turret staircase. 

It will be seen that a final "e" is added to the christian 
name John, and that the surname differs from that in the later 
inscription. One attempt only has been made to explain this 
difference. The late Dr. Smith discovered that the fourth letter 
is identical in form with the letter "v" in the word "evyn."' 
This is not apparent in the illustration, because the sloping 
upward stroke of the letter "v" in "evyn" has been broken 
away, and only the faintest trace of it remains. The further 




suggestion was made that the final letter was also the letter 
"v," and that the spelling of the name was Morw, or Morw. 
But the final letter is an unmistakeable "o," similar in form to 
the second letter. The name is John Morvo. As the letter " v " 
was frequently used instead of " w," Morvo was doubtless pro- 
nounced Morwo, or Morow. 

John Morow or Morvo has a most familiar sound. In many 
parts of Scotland — in Roxburghshire, in Perthshire, and else- 
where — Morow is still the local pronunciation for Murray or 
Moray. Many ways of spelling the name are preserved in 
old documents. It appears as Mwrray, Murrai, Murra, Murry, 

• Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 166. 1856. 
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Mwry, Murrave, Murref, Muref, MurreflF, Murrefe, Morye,* 
Mowrrey,' or Murrafe.3 The spelling in the earlier inscription 
calls to remembrance the name of the famous Abbot of Paisley, 
Thomas Morwe, whose appointment of Nigel Carruthers as his 
private chaplain * seems to lead us to the country of the Murrays 
of Cockpool and of Murraythwaite, who were the near neigh- 
bours of Carruthers of Mouswald. Murraythwaite 5 in the year 
1496 is Morevthwate.^ In the year 15 17 it is Morewchat/ and 
in the year 1501 it is Morowthvaite.® The local pronunciation 
at the present day is M6-ro-what 

It is evident that John Morow or Murray was a Scotsman. 
That he was bom in Paris does not alter that fact' 

The date, — It may be sufficient to note, at the present sts^e, 
that the character of the letters in the inscriptions and the style 
of the architecture in the building on which they are carved 
indicate the very end of the fifteenth century as the period when 
John Morow lived and wrought At Melrose he added to the 
work of Abbot Andrew Hunter." This would fix the date as 
later than the year 1460.'^ 

The emblem of life, — Attention must now be directed to a 
minute examination of the earlier inscription. It will be seen 
from the sketch that it is carved on the lintel of the doorway. 
The lintel is peculiarly shaped. It rests on the jambs of the door, 
but the upper part of the stone has been shortened and formed 
like a keystone, the sloping lines of the joints springing as if 
from the sides of the doorway. The stone might have been 
formed in the ordinary way as a straight lintel with square- 



' Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, index. 

" Rotuli Scotiae, vol. ii, p. 516. 

3 Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, by Joseph Bain, voL iv. 1229. 

*Bain*sCaI. iv. 891. 

^ I have been greatly indebted to William Murray, Esq. of Murraythwaite, for 
information on many pomts. 

^ Exchequer Rolb, vol. x. p. 772. ^ Ibid. voL xiv. p. 593. 

^ Ibid. vol. xi. p. 465. 

9 Dr. Cameron Lees says he was of French descent. History of Paisley Abbey, 
p. 222. 

'° The abbot's arms are on the building. His arms are also on the tower at Mauchline. 

" Ancient Church of Scotland, Walcott, p. 285. 
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jointed ends, as it was certainly of sufficient length. It must be 
said that, so far as mere construction goes, there appears to be 
little reason for the peculiar form adopted. The construction 
might be considered as not without fault, since perfect strength 
depends on the accuracy of duplicated bearings. Had the key- 
stone part been in the slightest degree ineffective, the parts 
which rest on the jambs might have been broken across. The 
.opinion now offered is that the design of the inscription was 
first prepared, and the lintel fashioned in accordance with it. 
One other point of importance is that, whilst the general masonry 
of the walling shews the marks of the exceedingly fine tooling, 
the surface of the lintel is polished. The only tool-marks oh 
this stone are on the sunk background for the letters. 

The words of the inscription are grouped round a small 
delicately cusped panel, inclosing a shield, which occupies the 
centre of the lintel. The shield bears two compasses slightly 
opened and crossed in the manner of a saltire. There is a 
fleur'de4is on each side and one at the base. It might be said 
that there is some indication of a fleut'de-lis in chief, but it is 
very slight The shield is very much weather-worn.' The device 
cannot be considered as heraldic. The compasses and fleurs- 
de4is are used as symbols, — the compasses of the builder's 
irade^ — the fleurs-de-lis of France, the place of his birth. 

The earliest, and also the most accurate," reference to the 
inscription which has been found is in Monteith's Theater of 
Mortality^ published in the year 17 13 — 

Sa gays the cumpas evyn about, 
Sa trouth and laute • do but duite. 
Behald to ye hende q. Johne Morvo. ^ 



' There is a coloured drawing of this shield in the old masonic minute book of 
Mciiose. It shews a fleur-de-lis in chief, but none at the base. The drawing 
was made about 1674. (Letter from Mr. John Fairboim, Weirhill, Mehrose, through 
the kindness of Dr. Herdman.) K. Charles V. of France fixed the numl^r 
d[ flturs-di-lis on his shield at three, by an edict in the year 1376. (Woodward and 
Burnett's Heraldry, p. 329.) Many Scotsmen were granted the title to bear the three 
lilies of France for tneir valour durmg the wars of the fifteenth century. 

' Perhaps the most inaccurate is the latest. See the Master Masons to the Crown 
of Scotland, Rev. R. S. Mylne, 1893, p. 7. 

3 Taken from reprint of 1834, p^ 269. 
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A few years later it appeared as — 

Sa gays the Compafs ev'n about 
So Truth and Laute do but doubt. 
Behald to the End. John Murdo. ' 

It was not until the year 1832 that the following paraphrase 
of this later version was published : *' as the compass goes round 
without deviating from the circumference, so, doubtless, truth 
and loyalty never deviate. Look well to the end, quoth John 
Murdo."* The compass is evidently understood here to mean 
the mathematical instrument with which circles are drawn. But 
the compass, so interpreted, is not a very appropriate emblem 
of constancy. 

A detailed account of the inscription will now be given. This 
will deal with several points which could not properly be shewn 
on a drawing sketched with every desire to avoid exaggeration. 
Much of the work has crumbled away, but in many parts it is as 
clear and sharp as when first executed. The letters are raised on 
sunk bands, the surface of the letters being the original surface 
of the wall. There is a column of four lines on each side of the 
carved panel. On the left or south side, the top line has dis- 
appeared entirely. A small portion of the thin fillet between 
this and the line below remains at the extreme left Close exam- 
ination shews that the first line was a little shorter than the 
second. The second line, at first sight, appears to be blank, but 
there are still faint traces of letters at the end next to the panel.^ 
These letters occupy the same space as the three letters ays in 
the line below. They stand, however, the width of half a letter 
nearer to the panel. It is not impossible to maintain that they 
are the letters pas of the word CUMPAS. The third line is 
almost perfect, and contains the word GAYS with double dots 
at each end. This line is a little shorter than the one above. 
It is important to notice that the word cumpas precedes and 
does not follow the word gays. The fourth line extends along 



' A description of the parish of Melrose, Rev. Adam Mihie, ist ed. 1743 » 
and ed. 1748. 

■ The Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, p. 251, Rev. James Morton. 

3 In the sketch accompanying Dr. Smith's paper, fragments of letters are clearly 
indicated in this line. Proc. Soc Antiq. ^coL vol. ii. 
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the lower part of the lintel. It contains the words evyn aboute 
separated by two dots. The upper comer of the line at the left 
is worn away, but at the lower corner it is clearly discernible 
that the sunk background for the letters was not carried out to 
the joint of the lintel. A narrow fillet was left, similar to the 
fillets separating the lines. A gfreat part of the inscription has 
disappeared on the right side of the panel, and it is impossible 
to determine accurately the comparative length of the three 
upper lines. The top line contains the fragments of the word 
SUA (so). There is only the faintest unevenness on the surface of 
the second line to indicate the former presence of letters. Tradi- 
tion supplies the word TROUTH. The third line has two dots 
and the fragments of the letters AN of the word and. The fourth 
line is equal in length to the fourth line on the left side, as it 
occupies the space provided by the lower part of the lintel. The 
word LAUTE (loyalty) stands at the end next to the panel. The 
rest of the line has been worn almost entirely away. But a 
careful examination reveals the fact that the sinking stops at 
about half an inch from the joint as on the other side ; that the 
line ended with two dots ; and that there are still traces of letters. 
From these traces, faint though they are, it may be confidently 
stated that the space was occupied by the word sall. It is 
curious that in the many published versions this space has been 
so constantly overlooked. On the north side of the joint, but to 
all appearance now a continuation of the fourth line, there is the 
phrase, po BUT DIUTE, There are two dots at the beginning, 
and between each word. An upright joint passes between the 
letters D and I. The details of this part are important The 
letters are broader than those in the inscription on the lintel. 
The two letters, U, are unlike the same letters in aboute and laute. 
The carving is unfinished from the joint passing between the 
letters D and I to the end. The outline of the letters is merely 
pricked on the surface of the stone ; the background is roughly 
dabbed, and has not been removed ; and the band terminates in 
a rough curving line. A thin tool mark is continued along the 
face of the stone, in line with the top of the sinking, — such a mark 
as a carver would make with a straight-edge, in setting off his 
work. One further point remains. The surface of the letters 
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in this phrase is marked with upright tooling, identical with 

that on the surface of the ashlar wall. But means without Diute 

ought, perhaps, to be printed as DWTE, although the w of John 

Morow's later inscription, and of others of the same period to 

which reference may yet be made, are of quite a different form. 

Dwte means duty? But the letter w was frequently used in 

place of the letters ou of modem spelling — 

Behold my mayne, and mwming, merwalous. ' 

Daute means doubt. It is impossible to suppose that the first 

two letters should be read as the tied letters DO. 

The phrase but doute frequently occurs, in Scottish literature, 

at the end of the fifteenth century. One example may suffice — 

Na menstrallis playit to thaime but dowt, 
Ffor glemen thair wer haldin owt, 
Be day, and eik by nycht. ^ 

Passing from this phrase, it will be noticed that the continuation 
of the inscription is cut on the chamfered edge of the lintel, 
and on the top rybat stone. The words are — ^**BE HALDE TO 
YEHENDE Q* JOHNE MORVO." There are two dots at the 
beginning, and at the end, and between each word. This is 
rendered, "Behold to the end," — a translation of the well- 
known Latin motto, Respice finent. * 

But the words "be halde to" are peculiar and require 
explanation. " The prefixes a, o, bi, &c, are frequently written 
apart from the radical element with which they are com- 
pounded."s Two quotations from Sir Tristrem (Scot Text 
Soc.) illustrate this — 

Tristrem gan bi held 1. 3250. 

To meriadok bi tvene. 

Her loue laike thou bi bald 1. 2020. 
For the loue of me. 



' Promptorium parvulorum (c. 1450). 

» William Dunbar, Scottish Text Society, p. 246, 1. 31. 3 ibid. p. 120, 1. 103. 

4 1 found this interesting inscription over the door of Dunderawe Castle, 
Argyleshire- ^ ^ ^ 3 

IMAN • BEHALD • THE • END • BE • NOCHT * 
VYSER • NOR < THE • HIESTES • I • HOIP • IN • GOD 
s Sir Tristrem, Scottish Text Society, Notes to Glossary. 
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The use of a preposition with " behalde " has also the support 
of ancient authority — 

Kerle beheld on to the bauld Heroun. ' 
The Erlle beheld fast till his hye curage.'' 

Had "be halde" referred to "holding," as has been thought,^ 
instead of to "looking," then the expression would have been 
" be haldin to yehende." 

The letters of the name JOHNE MORVO are similar in character 
and in proportion to those on the lintel, but they differ from the 
letters of the phrase " do but dwte," carved immediately above 
them on the surface of the wall. This is singular. It is possible 
that the inscription stood for some time in this fashion — 



SA:YE 

CUMPAS 

: GAYS : 

EVYN : ABOUTE 



L 



: SUA : 
TROUTH 
: AND: 
LAUTE : SALL 



: BE : HALDE : TO : YEHENDE.: Q* : 

JOHNE : MORVO : 

This, however, lacks the poetical form, which was almost uni- 
versal in sayings of this kind, at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and there is considerable difficulty in presenting an interpre- 
tation. Although the carving of the phrase "do but dwte" 
presents many difficulties, it is almost certain that it was originally 
designed to form part of the inscription — 

SA YE CUMPAS GAYS EVYN ABOUTE, 
SUA TROUTH AND LAUTE SALL DO BUT DWTE, 
BE HALDE TO YEHENDE, 

Q(U0D) JOHNE MORVO. 

As the compass goes round, true and loyal to its centre, so, 
without doubt, truth and loyalty shall be maintained steadfastly. 
Have regard to the end in all things. 

The word " compass " may be supposed to mean the circle or 



' Schir William Wallace, Scot. Text Soc. v. 145. ' Ibid. vL 88a 

sProc Soc. Antiq. Scot. voL iif Dr. Smith's paper. 
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circumference. It is used with this meaning at a very early 

time — 

It is in Kompas aboute more than a looo Myles. ' 

In this sense also Shakespeare uses it — 

This day I breathM first : time is come round, 
And where I did begin, there I shall end ; 
My life is run his compass. ' 

It is of some importance to determine if this inscription — 
carved at the end of the fifteenth century — is in harmony 
with the well-known literature of that time. Almost every word 
will be found in the pages of William Dunbar, who was then 
The Rhymer of Scotland. He was bom about the year 1460, 
and was constantly in attendance at the Court of King James IV. 
He died in the year 1520. The undernoted passages taken from 
his works, published by the Scottish Text Society, are illustrative. 

Gays — meaning goes — is constantly used. 

Evyn aboute — meaning right round — occurs — 

Syne to the west he tumit him ewin about, p. 296, 1. 344. 

Trouth and Laute of course appear again and again — 

Oft falsett rydis with ane rowt, 

Quhen trewth gois on his fute abowt. p. 100, L 12. 

Than patience sayis, " Be nocht agast : 

Hald Hoip and Treuthe within the fast'' p. 234, 1. 21. 

For lawte, luiff, nor lang servyss. p. 212, 1. 14. 
Cumpas — as a circle or an instrument — is not used. 

The following quotation from Whitney's Choice of Emblemes^ 
is also important : — 

The closing in of the fifteenth century saw the rise of a species of 
literature in which the graving tool was very extensively employed to 
illustrate, as well the proverbs and terse sayings prevalent in the world, as 
works of great pretensions. 

Dante's Inferno^ published at Florence in 1487, was one of the first 
books thus to be embellished. 

The next work to be mentioned opens a direct communication in 
emblem literature between England and the Continental nations, inasmuch 



* Century Dictionary, voce Compass. 

'Julius Caesar, Act v. scene 2. For Shakespeare's use of emblems, see Shake- 
speare and the Emblem Writers, by Henry Green, 187a 

3 The quotation is taken from Introductory Dissertation in reprint of 1866. 
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as it was soon translated, or rather paraphrased, into English by Alexander 
Barclay, and printed first by Wynkyn de Worde in 1508, then by Richard 
Pynson in 1509, and afterwards in 1570 by J. Cawood. Before the end of 
the fifteenth century, in 1494, the original by Sebastian Brant appeared in 
Germany, and is usually referred to as " The Ship of Fools." 

One of the devices most frequently engraved on the title 
pages of these early books on emblems is a hand tracing a circle 
with compasses. The circle is always shewn. The accom- 
panying motto is — ^^ Lahore et Constantia."' 

Ah autobiography, — The later inscription is carved on a small 
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panel, 2 feet ^\ inches broad by 2 feet i inch high, measuring 
within the moulding. It was placed a little to the south 
of the staircase door, and was inserted in the wall, after the 



■ See fac-similes in appendix to Whitney's reprint. 
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wall was built The most accurate reading which has yet 
been published appears in Monteith's Theater of Mortality. 

The illustration given on the preceding page is reproduced 
from a large-scale drawing made on the spot, revised by the 
aid of a large photograph. 

The letters are small, and delicately cut in on the surface. 
It is still possible to decipher almost the entire inscription. 
Certainly all the more valuable parts are preserved. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the stone is not on its natural bed. 
The surface has greatly decayed, and the process of decay is 
going on so rapidly that the whole record must soon disappear. 
Monteith supplies the words awanting after " mari bath " — 

And sweet St John keep this haly 
Kirk fra sluuth. 

It has been found possible, by experiment, to place the words, 
"and sweet s. John kep," before the word "this" of which 
some small fragment remains. St. John is the masons' patron 
saint' Whilst it is impossible to determine whether the tablet 
was executed before or after Morow's death,' some grounds will 
be adduced for the belief that the inscription was his own 
composition. 

It is important to observe that the inscription is in rhyme — 
JOHN : MOROW : SUM : TYM : CALLIT : WAS : I : 
AND : BORN : IN : PARYSSE : CERTANLY : 
AND : HAD : IN : KEPYNG : AL : MASOUN : WERK : 
OF : SANTANDROYS : YE : HYE : KYRK : 
OF : GLASGW : MELROS : AND : PASLAY : 
OF : NYDDYSDAYLL : AND : OF : GALWAY : 
I : P^AY : TO : GOD : AND : MARI : BATH : 
AND : SWEET : S : JOHN : KEP : THIS : HALY : 
KYRK : FRA : SKAITH. 

The statement is plain that John Morow was bom in Paris. 



' " The institution of St. John's Lodge of Freemasons, Melrose, is said to be as 
far back as the building of Melrose Abbey in 1 1 36 — one John Mordo . . • 
having been the first Grand Master. *' Wade's History of Melrose Abbey, p. 106. 1 84 1 . 
I hope for the day when the facts of Freemasonry will prove more interesting than 
the nctions. 
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It would be wrong to assume that the phrase — "Ye hye 
Kyrk " — ^which is applied to St Andrew's, referred to the fact 
that St Andrew's was the sole metropolitan see in Scotland 
from the year 147 1 ' until the year 1492,^ in which year 
Glasgow was raised to a similar dignity. The title might be 
applied to any cathedral church. The sentence with which 
the inscription closes is the expression of a personal prayer 
on the part of the author. It is not a request for prayer 
addressed to the reader. Few architects of his day can have 
been so extensively employed as John Morow. He was engaged 
at St Andrews, Gla^ow, Melrose, Paisley, Nithsdale, and 
Galloway. It will be necessary in a future article to give a 
description of his work at these places. 

P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 



QLASaOW BRIDGE. 

I. (1285-1758). 

Yf BRIDGE over the Clyde at Glasgow is referred to in a charter 
/i[ dated in 1285, and it is said that in 1345 Bishop Rae con- 
structed the bridge which was known as Glasgow Bridge. 
It consisted of eight arches and was erected, according to tradition, 
at the Bishop's own expense — with the exception of the third 
arch from the northern side of the river, the cost of which was 
defrayed by Marjory Stewart Lady Lochow, then resident in 
Glasgow.3 It is to be observed, however, with reference to 
that tradition, that, if the bridge was erected in 1345, Lady 
Lochow cannot have taken any part in its construction. 
She was the second daughter of Robert, Duke of Albany 
(son of King Robert II.), and Regent of Scotland, who 
was bom in 13 16, and was himself only twenty-nine years of 
age when the bridge is said to have been built.^ His daughter 
Marjory cannot therefore have been Lady Lochow at that time. 
She was married to Sir Duncan, afterwards Lord Campbell of 



' Hist Soot, voL iii p. 16, Hill Burton. ' Ibid. p. 41. 

3 To commemorate her benefaction it is also said that her bust was placed in a niche 
of the ardi, and remained there till the middle of last century. 
*> Douglas Peerage i. 46-48. 
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Lochow, but was dead in 1442, in which year her husband 
founded the Collegiate Church of Kilmun — the burying place of 
the Argyle family — for the weal of the souls of his wife Marjory 
and of their eldest son Celestine.' It would seem then either 
that the bridge was not constructed so early as 1345, or that 
Lady Lochow's benefaction must have been bestowed at a later 
period on its repair or extension. It is to be noticed, also, that 
Bishop Rae died in 1367, seventy-five years before the time at 
which Lord Campbell of Lochow commemorated his wife's death. 
There seems, therefore, to be reason to doubt that the bridge 
was erected so early as is stated, and this doubt confirms the 
observation of Professor Cosmo Innes, in his Preface to the 




GLASGOW BRIDGB. ' 

Chartulary of Glasgow, that " we should require some evidence 
of such an undertaking being completed in a time of so great 
national depression." 3 If, however, the supposed date of the 
erection is postponed till the bishopric of Bishop Glendonwyng 
or Bishop Lawdre, Lady Lochow's connection with it becomes 
possible. Bishop Wardlaw, who succeeded Bishop Rae, died in 

' Douglas Peerage i. 87-88. 

" The view of the old bridge given above represents it as shewn in an engraving 
published by Foulis in 176 1, and reproduced in Dr. Macgeoige's Old Glasgow, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackie & Son in 1880. The view is from the south side of the 
river, and takes in the spire of the old Merchant Hall in Guildry Court. 

"^ p. xxxix. 
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1387 ; Bishop Glcndonwyng, who succeeded Bishop Wardlaw, 
died in 1408 while making preparations to rebuild of stone the 
timber steeple of the Cathedral which had been burned down 
during his episcopate; his successor, Bishop Lawdre, died in 
1425, after building a part of the chapter house and the steeple 
with the battlements of the tower. The two last named 
bishops, it will be observed, were ambitious of enlarging and 
beautifying the Cathedral, and may naturally have desired also 
to provide improved bridge accommodation over the Clyde.' 

Reference to the bridge is made in an account of the 
Bailies of Glasgow rendered in Exchequer, by William 
Johnson, one of the bailies, for the year from 9th May, 1425, 
to 28th June, 1425. The account, which appears in the 
Exchequer Rolls for 1435, states as an item of the discharge 
£% paid for the carriage of eighteen pipes of wine from the 
bridge to the town." An instrument dated isth June, 1487, 
setting forth the foundation by William Stewart, canon of 
Glasgow, of a perpetual chantry at the high altar of the church 
of the Friars Preachers of Glasgow and conveying a number of 
properties in the City for upholding the chantry, describes one 
as situated in the street *' running to the bridge/' 3 The bridge 
is again referred to on 19th July, 1536, in a charter granted by 
King James V. under the Great Seal to Colin Campbell of 
Ardkinglas and his spouse, which mentions as the reddendo six 
lasts and two barrels of good and sufficient herring to be deli- 
vered at the Bridge of Glasgow between the feasts of Martinmas 
and Candlemas/ At the bridge thus referred to, which is said 
to have been only twelve feet wide, and till altered in 1776 had 
a very steep ascent to its centre, custom dues were levied, 
but the amount drawn was evidently insufficient for its main- 

■ Assuming the claims put forward on l)ehalf of Lady Lochow to be well founded< 
it may be mentioned that besides her eldest son Celestine, to whom reference is made 
in the text, there were two other sons of her marriage with Lord Campbell, viz. : 
( I ) Archibald, the father of Colin, second Lord Campbell, who in 1457 was created 
first Earl of Argyle, and (2) Colin of Olenorchy, ancestor of the Earls of Breadalbane. 

» Exchequer Rolls, iv. 631. 3 Glasgow Charters, part ii. p. 76. 

* Great Seal Register, 1530-1546, p. 357, No. 1602. The reddendo is repeatetl 
in renewal charters by Queen NIary dated 28th February, 1561-62 (lb. 1546- 1580, 
p. 320, No. 141 1) and ist June, 1564 (lb. p. 353, No. 1534). 
C 
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tenance or was otherwise applied, for on 8th April, 1571, a 
deed of gift was obtained from James VI. and the Regent 
Lennox, and in it the importance of the bridge and the necessity 
for having it repaired are set forth. " Considering," it says, " na 
thing within our said citie sae precious nor necessar, bayth for the 
Weill of the inhabitantes thairof, decoratioun of the same and 
common weill of the haill cuntre as the Brig of Glasgow, ower 
Clyde, quhilk throw the oft inundationis, greit fludis and stormis 
that has occurit and discendit doun the watter in tyme of frost, 
and specialie this last winter, the said brig hes bene sa troublit, 
dung down and dampnageit with greit trowpis of yis,' that gif 
the samyn be not spedelie redressit and ordourit to the formar 
estait with small tyme, it sail grow to sic poynt as finallie greitar 
inconvenient sail follow to the disproffeit of our haill realme." 
It therefore authorised the magistrates to uplift, during the plea- 
sure of the Sovereign, a tax upon all herring or other fish 
brought to the bridge and transported therefrom, and to employ 
the monies so raised in executing the necessary repairs.' The 
earliest reference to the bridge in the council records occurs 
in 1 573-4, when the accounts 3 of the burgh show that 4s. were 
paid to John Neilsoune, on 2nd January, " for his laubouris at the 
brig"; and again on 23rd January two men were paid 22s. for 
two days* work upon it* On ist June, 1574, its customs were 
let to one Nicol Snodgers for 80 marks.5 On 21st August in the 
same year the council, at the request of Bishop Boyd, relieved 
the men of the barony beyond the bridge from the payment of 
the small custom then exacted till further order.^ The bridge 
customs were let to John Snype on 24th May, 1575, for £^0 
(60 marks) 7 ; to Patrick Walcar on 1 2th June, 1 576, for 82 marks* ; 
to James Anderson, officer, on 28th May, 1577, for 70 marks 9; 
to John Stobo, on 20th May, 1 578, for 70 marks '«; to John Clark, 
cordiner, on 9th June, 1579, for 50 marks;" and to the same 
person, on 24th May, 1580, for £^ (66 marks)." On 2Sth 

* Vis, ice. 

'Charters and Documents relating to the City of (Glasgow, 1175-1649, No. Ixii., 
pp. 146-7. 

^Council Records, i. 450. ^ i|j. j. ^^j, sib. i. 15. 

« lb. i. 20. ^ lb. i. 37. » ji,. j. 50. » lb. i. 58, 

»" lb. i. 69. " lb. i. 75. " IK i. 78. 
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October, 1580, John Houston, mason, was paid the burgess 
fines of John Dowgall, mealman,' for makyng a " calsay on the 
brig." On 1 6th May, 1581, the casualties of the bridge were 
let for £^y (70J marks)'; on 5th June, 1582, for 80 marks3; and 
on each 21st May, 1583, and loth June, 1584, for 80 marks.^ 

At this time, apparently, the town statutes prohibited the 
carriage across the bridge of certain articles, the weight of 
which was probably considered greater than the structure could 
bear with impunity. Accordingly, on 22nd January, 1584-85, 
II persons were convicted of drawing "sparit cartis with 
full hogsheids enlang the brig," and five persons for " rowing 
of full hc^sheidis and drauing of sparit cartis inlangis *' the 
bridge.5 On ist June, 1585, the casualties of the bridge were 
let 6 for £y> (75 marks), and on 20th May, 1589, and 9th 
June, 1590, they were set^ for £$0 (75 marks) and 80 marks 
respectively.® 

On 8th April, 1611, King James VI. granted to the magis- 
trates, council, and community of the burgh and city a charter 
under the Great Seal by which he ratified all the gifts and liberties 
which had been conferred by his predecessors upon it, with, inter 
alia^ the customs by land and water, and the right to load and 
unload ships, boats, and other vessels coming into the Clyde 
from the Clochstane to the bridge.9 On 24th May, 1595, the 
council having inspected a little house which had been erected 
on the east side at the south end of the bridge found the 
erection to be prejudicial to the town. They therefore ordered 
the officers of the burgh and of the barony to see the building 
removed, and, if necessary, to demolish it themselves.'** On loth 
June following, the casualties and customs of the bridge were 
set" for £^% (72 marks). On the 14th of the same month five 
carters were convicted of "laying of staines af cartis'* on the bridge, 
and also of "leiding of staines wpoun karris'' dayelic inlangis' 
the bridge. Each was subjected to a penalty of 20s., imprisoned 

» lb. L 82. • lb. i. 84. Ub. i. 94. * lb. i. 105, 107. 

s lb. u 116. * lb. L 117. 7 lb. i. 135. « lb. i. 152. 

9 Great Seal Register, 1609- 1620, pp. 170-1, No. 462. Glasgow Charters, No. xcii. 
part iL pp. 278-283. 
*" lb. i. 164. " lb, i. 166, " Karris, sledges or hurdles. 
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during the will of the bailie, and ordained not to repeat the 
offence under a penalty o{ £\o^ (15 marks). On ist June, 1596, 
and 17th May, 1597, the casualties and customs of the bridge 
were let for 115 marks," and 105 marks.3 In July, 1598, the 
council presented a supplication to the Convention of Burghs 
setting forth the dangerous condition of the bridge, the sanding 
of- the river, and the destruction of the Green for want of calsays 
and bridges, and seeking authority to levy a reasonable impost 
to meet the expense of the necessary works. The Convention 
accordingly on 4th July of that year authorised the burgh to 
" purchas and impetrat " from the king a gift of an impost, the 
particulars of which are specified in the act of convention, — to be 
levied for nine years as regarded the impost of unfreemen, and 
for three years as regarded the impost of herring of freemen. 
But to this authority was attached the condition that at the end 
of that period account should be made to the Convention of the 
receipt and employment of the sums received, and that Glasgow 
should not uplift the impost after the expiry of the nine years 
without the consent of the Convention under pain of an unlaw 
of ;f40.* On 29th May, 1590,5 and 13th May, 1600,^ the casual- 
ties and customs of the bridge were set for 500 marks in each 
year. On 28th March, 1601, an entry appears in the council 
records which indicates that, subsequent to 1571, — when the 
deed of gift above referred to was obtained, — ^another warrant 
to le\y an impost at the bridge for a specified number of years 
was procured from the King. This entry sets forth that the 
council "understandand the gift of the impoist of the water gevin 
be His Majestic to thame" to be about to expire, had employed 
the provost (Sir George Elphinstone) to obtain a new gift of the 
right to levy double of the impost for the following nineteen 
years ; and on his presenting the gift to the Council they under- 
took to pay him 100 crowns for securing it "to be bestowit to him 
to that affect or les as he best maye get the same aggreit."' The 
provost succeeded in obtaining this gift, and on 2nd May there- 
after five members of the Council were appointed "to confer with 



' lb. i. 167. * lb. i. 179. 3 lb. i. 188. 

♦ Convention Records, ii. 34. . 

s Council Records, i. 193. ^ lb. i. ao6. ^ lb. i. 219. 
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him" anent the promised present* On the Sth of June the casual- 
ties of the bridge were set for 710 marks." An act of council, 
dated Sth June, and titled "New impost" moreover records 
an agreement with Norman Pettigrew, the tacksman of the 
bridge custom, that the freemen burgesses of the town should 
only pay the "simple impost of their green herring," as they paid 
during the previous year, viz., twopence per thousand, and "na 
fardar that comes in the coiper3 boittis." At the same time, the 
provost produced the new gift, and the treasurer was authorised 
to pay him five hundred merks for the hundred crowns previously 
promised him.* On the i8th of the following July the two 
"over portis," — the Kirk port and the Rottenrow port, — were 
ordered to be taken down and the timber and deals applied 
in repairing and making a little house on the bridge end, 
previously authorised to be erected for the use of the town and 
relief of the customer and his servants.5 On July 7th, 1602, the 
Convention of Bui^hs adjourned till the following convention 
a complaint by Renfrew against Glasgow for uplifting from the 
inhabitants of the latter bui^h sixpence on every thousand 
herrings coming to the bridge.* On 6th July, 1603, accordingly, 
the consideration of the complaint was resumed by the conven- 
tion, and, after hearing parties Glasgow was ordained to desist 
from uplifting the duty, for authority to levy which no evidence 
was shown.7 During the years from 26th May, 1607, till 6th 
June, 1609, the customs and casualties of the bridge produced 
the following sums: — On 26th May, 1607, 515 marks^; on 17th 
May, 1608, SCO marks9; and on 6th June, 1609, 500 marks. '« 

' lb. i. 2ta An act of the Privy Council, dated 5th February, 1618, recites a 
petition then pesented to it by the magistrates and council, in which it was set forth 
that in 1601 tne bridge " quhilk is ane of the moist remarcable monumentis within this 
kingdome ** had become very much decayed and was at the point of ruin — the pillars, 
pends, and underfNrops being so shaken and " brugille " by the inundation, force, and 
violence of the river as to nave become altogether loose, to its apparent overthrow 
that divers parts of the river beneath the bridge were so *' ovirblowne " with sand as 
to be unnav^ble by boats and vessels of small burden, by which the cpmmodities of 
the city were for the most part brought to and from it. [Privy Council Records xi. 
504.5.] 'Council Records, L 221. 

^ Coiper boittis, couper or trading boats. Derived from coup to exchange, bargain 
or traffic. 

4 Council Records, L 222. ^ lb. i. 224. 

^Convention Records, ii. 151. ' lb. ii. 161. 

■ConncU Recoids, i. 264. lb. p. 28a *" lb. p. 303. 
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On 3rd July, 161 1, the Convention had under considera- 
tion a complaint by Rutherglen against Glasgow for exacting 
a custom at the bridge with a ladleful of beer and malt on the 
market day, when (i) Glasgow was assoilzied from the complaint 
as to the ladle custom " in respect of ane decreit of the lords 
given thairanent producit by Glasgow," and (2) Rutherglen 
was ordained to pay to Glasgow annually £i for its custom at 
the bridge during the continuance of the impost' On 29th 
May, 16 1 3, the customs and casualties of the bridge produced 
703 marks.' On 21st December, 161 3, King James granted ^a 
charter, under the Great Seal, to the magistrates, councillors, and 
community, of certain lands which had formerly belonged to the 
subdeans of Glasgow, and which lands were given as a reward 
for the great expenses and charges disbursed by the inhabitants 
in repairing and renewing the Metropolitan Church, and daily 
upholding the bridge and preserving it from the strong current 
and flooding of the river. The church and bridge it further 
declared to be two monuments and ornaments of the kingdom, 
which, without the greatest care, forethought, and upholding of 
the magistrates and community, would have fallen in ruins many 
years previously and been levelled with the ground.^ On 7th 
July, 1614, the Convention of Burghs again authorised Glasgow 
to impetrate from the king a gift for taking an additional impost 
for five years on herring belonging to unfreemen coming along 
the bridge, to be employed in its repair, but subject to account- 
ing to the convention at the termination of the prescribed 
period.* In 1618 the Town Council petitioned the Privy 
Council to be authorised to continue to levy the impost which 
in 1 601 had been authorised for a period of nineteen years, then 
about to expire, and which impost, it was stated, " by and attour 
verie grite sowmes yeirlie upliftet be voluntair contributioun 
within the said citie," had been so applied that the bridge was 
" Weill helpit, the sands removed, and calsays constructed along 
the Green on the riverside," but the expenses of the upkeep were 

* Convention Records, ii. 315. 'Council Records, i. 337. 

3 Great Seal Register, 1609- 1620, p. 351, No. 965. Glasgow Charters, part ii., 
pp. 2S4-291. 

4 Convention Records, ii. 454-5. 
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so heavy that the council was compelled to crave farther relief. 
The Privy Council accordingly on 5th February of that year 
continued the right to levy the tax for five years beyond the 
expiry of the nineteen years.' 

During the years from 30th May, 1626, till 4th June, 1833, 
the customs and casualties of the bridge were let as follows : — 
30th May, 1626, 200 marks'; isth May, 1627, and 3rd June 
1628 (including grass of the Green), 260 marks and 452 marks 
respectively 3; 26th May, 1629, 484 marks*; 31st May, 163 1 
(including grass), 470 marks 5; 22nd May, 1632, 550 marks ^; 
and 4th June, 1633, 600 marks.' 

On 28th June, 1633, an act of parliament was passed in favour 
of the burgh confirming its charters. It proceeded on a narrative, 
among other things, of the expense which the community had 
borne in making the river navigable for ships and boats " to the 
advancement of the common weal of the kingdom,'' and in 
" beitting, repairing, and upholding the bridge, which was a very 
profitable means for the establishment of commerce."^ 

The customs and casualties of the bridge for the years 1634 
and 1635 were let as follows : — On 27th May, 1634, £lQO (450 
marks)9; and on 19th May, 1635, 500 marks.'** 

On i6th October, 1636, King Charles I. granted to the 
magistrates and community a charter under the Great Seal by 
which he confirmed all their previous charters and privileges. 
In this charter also reference is made to the expenditure by 
the citizens in mending, repairing, and upholding of the bridge, 
which it was stated greatly conduced to the furtherance of 
traffic; and, among other things, it renewed the freedom of 
the river on both banks from the bridge to the Clochstane." 

For the years 1637, 1638, and 1639, the customs and casual- 

» Privy Council Records xi. 304, 305. Glasgow Charters, part ii., pp. 300*2. The 
phrase " doun the water," which has been in such common use since, appears in this 
act as well as in the gift of 1 57 1 {antea p. 18). 

' Council Records, i. 353. 3 ib. i. 360, 365. * lb. i. 370. 

s lb. iL 4. ^ lb. ii. II. 7 lb. ii. 15. 

" 1633, c 79. Acte of Parliament v. 87-89. 

9 Council Records, ii. 21. '° Ib. ii. 27. 

" Registrum Magni Sigilli, lib. iv., No. 258. Glasgow Charters, No. ex., part ii., 
PP- 375-397. 
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ties of the bridge were let as follows : — On 30th May, 1637, for 
450 marks'; on 15th May, 1638, for 550 marks'; and on 4th 
June, 1639, for 500 marks.3 On isthf January, 1640, a mason 
was ordered to be paid £2^ i6s. "for work done at the ledges 
(parapets) of the bridge, drawing, hewing and laying of the old 
and new stones thereat, and sharpening of their irons at that 
work and the ports."4 On 26th May, 1640, 2Sth June, 1641, and 
31st May, 1642, the casualties, etc., of the bridge were let for 
400 marks,s 555 marks,^ and 680 marks.' On 20th August, 
1642, some work on the bridge was in prepress, and an act of 
council ordained it to be finished, after which the old Trongate 
port and flesh market were directed to be taken down and a 
new flesh market erected.^ Payments in respect of work at the 
bridge were authorised on 18th March and ist and 22nd April, 
1643.9 On 23rd May the customs and casualties of the bridge 
were let for 880 marks.'^ On 3rd June John Scott was author- 
ised to build a smithy at the bridge and to hold it during the 
town's will, but not to sell it." On nth June, 1644, and 27th 
May, 1645, the customs and casualties of the bridge were let for 
900 marks" and 680 marks.'3 On 28th February, 1646, repairs 
on the bridge were authorised. '•♦ On 19th May, 1646, the customs 
and casualties were let for 500 marks.*5 This fall in the rent 
was doubtless occasioned by the existence in the town of the 
plague which, according to the representations by the whole tacks- 
men of the mills, ladles, tron, and bridge on 12th December, had 
deprived them of all their duties.'* In consideration of the loss 
so sustained by the tacksmen of the bridge £$6 (75 marks) were 



'Council Records, i. 381. 'lb. i. 388. 3ib. i. 401. 

♦ lb. i. 407. 5 lb. i. 413. 6 lb. i. 430. 

7 lb. i. 438. The first year includes grass of the Green, but in the two latter the 
grass was let separately for £i^ (81 marks) and £$0 (75 marks) respectively. 

8 lb. i. 439- ' lb. ii. 56, 57. *° lb. ii. 57. " lb. ii. 58. 

" lb. ii. 71- '^Ib. ii. 78. '^Ib. ii. 91. '5 lb. ii. 94. 

** lb. ii. 108. The visitation of the pest at this lime happened after the taking of New- 
castle by the Scottish Army in October, 1644, and rapidlv spread with deadly results 
over the country during the following year. It had reached Glasgow before November, 
and on the 5th of that month quartermasters were appointed, and the infected were 
either shut up in their houses or sent out to the muir at some distance from the town. 
It seems not to have entirely disappeared till October, 1647. 
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allowed them on 22nd May, 1647.' On 8th June, 1647, the 
customs and casualties were let for 960 marks.' On 21st August 
some persons had removed stones from the bridge and the bailies 
were directed to inquire who had done so ; the dean of guild and 
master of works were at the same time appointed to look to its 
condition.3 On 6th May, 1648, the tacksmen received a deduction 
of £100 (i so marks) from their rent in recompense of their losses 
" susteanit throw the infectione of the pestilence being in town 
this last yeir."4 On 23rd May, 1648 and 15th May, 1649, the 
customs and casualties were let for 900 marks 5 and 1070 marks.^ 
On 22nd December, 1649, the Town Council appointed a com- 
mittee to set down a table for petty customs on goods imported 
and exported at the bridge,' and on 5th January, 1650, it was 
adopted and appointed to be observed in future.* On 4th June, 
1650, and 20th May, 165 1, the casualties and customs were let 
for 1 100 marks 9 and 959 marks. '° Hitherto it had been the 
practice to roup the common goods on the first Tuesday after 
Whitsunday with the result that, as that period was moveable, 
the year of occupancy by the tacksmen was sometimes longer 
and sometimes shorter. To remedy this the future roupings 
were appointed on 20th May, 1652, to take place on the first 
Tuesday of June annually." On the ist of June public intimation 
was ordered to be given that the customs which fell to be col- 
lected at the bridge and water would be collected at the bridge." 
On 8th June the customs of the bridge were let for 1400 marks. '3 
On 9th August the council on a narrative of the objectionable 
results of levying petty custom in the burgh ordered its levying 
to be discontinued. This discontinuance, however, did not apply 
to the customs collected at the bridge, and on " all that comes in 
be the water." These were to be subsequently considered.'^ On 
I ith September the tacksmen of the customs of the bridge and the 
grass of the Green for the year to Whitsunday, 1657, represented 
that in consequence of the English troops 's having come to 
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'5 These were the troops of the Commonwealth of England. After the defeat of the 
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Glasgow at the fair of that year, and of their having consumed 
the whole grass of the Green, and of little custom having been 
collected at the bridge for a long time afterwards, he was unable 
to pay his bond to the town. Under the circumstances the 
Council allowed him a deduction of 200 marks.' On 7th June, 
1653, and 6th June, 1654, the customs of the bridge were let for 
£%2o (1230 marks) » and 1 100 marks.3 On 2nd September, 1654, 
an order to the master of works " to gather together in one place 
the haill staincs that is fallen aflf the brige'' seems to indicate 
considerable dilapidation of the structure.** On 5th June, 1655, 
3rd June, 1656, and 2nd June, 1657, the customs of the bridge 
were let for 1320 marks,5 1400 marks,<^ and 1530 marks.' On 
30th May, 1657, a table of customs to be collected at the bridge 
was approved by the council and ordered to be printed or written 
and affixed to the bridge at some convenient place.® On 13th 
February, 1658, the council ordered a dial to be set up at the 
bridge in the fittest and most commodious place.^ On ist June, 
1658, the customs of the bridge were let for ;^ioo6 13s. 4d. 
(1510 marks).'° On i8th September the customer of the 
bridge was ordered not to suffer any carts with wheels to go 
along till the wheels were taken off, after which the body of the 
cart might be dragged across by the horse." On 7th June, 1659, 
5th June, 1660,4th June, 1661, 3rd June, 1662,6th June, 1663, 
7th June, 1664, and 6th June, 1665, the customs of the bridge 
were let for 1610 marks," 1680 marks,'^ 1650 marks,'* 1460 marks,'5 
1670 marks, 1620 marks, and iSgo marks.'^ 

No let is recorded for 1666, but on 4th June, 1667, the customs 
were let for i860 marks. At this time the south end of the bridge, 

Scotch army at Worcester on 3rd September, 1651, the management of Scotland 
practically fell under the main direction of Cromwell, and it was united to the 
Commonwealth by act of parliament. A small army distributed in garrisons preserved 
the peace of the country, and the troops referred to in the text were those of the 
garrison in Glasgow. The courts of the country were re-organised and administered 
strict justice, the affairs of the church were entrusted to a commission, and during the 
whole period of Cromwell's protectorate Scotland prospered under a strict but bene- 
ticent rule. 

' Council Records, ii. 243. " lb. ii. 266. ^ lb. ii. 289. 

* lb. ii. 296. 5 lb. ii. 315. 6 lb. ii. 338. 7 lb. ii. 367. 

« lb. ii. 366. 9 lb. ii, 390. »<> lb. ii. 398. " lb. ii. 404. 

" lb. U. 422, '3 lb. ii. 446. '* lb. ii. 465. »5 lb. ii. 488. 

'^ MS. Council Records. The volumes of this record previous to 1675 are not paged. 
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which is called " the great brig " was in decay, and it was remitted 
to the dean of guild to see to its repair with all diligence. On 
2nd June, 1668, ist June, 1669, i6th June, 1670, and 6th June, 
1 67 1, the bridge custom was let for 1600 marks, 1400 marks, 
1360 marks, and 1600 marks. But at this time the structure 
again needed repair, and on 6th July, 1671, the council deter- 
mined to take down " the south bow for eschewing of danger, 
seeing it is not lykelie to stand," and John Clark, measurer, was 
appointed to execute the work, " in order to the best saiffing of 
the breking of the stones." On the^ same day the customer of 
the bridge was appointed to provide cobles at the sight of the 
bailies, possibly either for the carriage of materials or the trans- 
port of passengers while the repairs were in progress. The dean 
of guild and two others were also empowered to buy timber "for 
the use of the bridge." A month later, viz. on sth August, 1671, 
the dean and deacon convener were authorised to "settle and 
agree" with the workmen ; and at the same time the city treasurer 
was authorised to repay the provost £119 (478I marks) disbursed 
by him to advocates and their servants (clerks) in several con- 
sultations, and for preparing a memorial to the privy council 
"anent getting supplie for building the brig and anent what was 
debursit to the clarkis of the counsell." The result of this appli- 
cation does not appear however. M*Ure in his View of the 
City states that the bridge remained entire till 7th July, 167 1 — 
the day on which Glasgow fair was held — when, about twelve 
o'clock, the southermost arch fell.' On 25th September, in the 
.same year, ;f270 Scots (405 marks) were paid to Alexander 
Eglingtoune for work done by him at the bridge and elsewhere. 
In each of June 1672, 1673, 1674, 1675, 1676, 1677, and 1678, 
the customs of the bridge were let for 1600 marks, 17 10 marks, 
i860 marks, 18 10 marks,' 1620 marks,3 1460 marks,* and iioo 
marks.5 On 26th October, 1678, a port (gate) was ordered 
to be put on the south end of the bridge. The customs of 
the bridge were let in 1679, 1680, 1681, and 1682 for 1200 
marks,<5 1260 marks,' 1490 marks,^ and 1760 marks.9 In 1683 

* View of the City of Glasgow, p. 15. ' MS. Council Record xi. 31. 

3 IK xi. 87. ♦ lb. xi. 132. s lb. xi. 173. * lb. xL 21a 

1 lb. xL 243. • lb. xi. 28a ' lb. xi. 324. 
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the let is not recorded, but in 1684 and 1685 the bridge customs 
were let for 1630 marks' and 1200 marks.' The let in 1686 is 
not recorded, but in each of June 1687, 1688, and 1689 ^^ey 
were let for 1550 marks,3 1250 marks,* and 1160 marks.5 No 
let is mentioned for 1690 and 1692, but in June of each of the 
years 1691, 1693, 1694, 1695, 1696, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 
1702, 1703, and 1704, the customs were let for 1430 marks,^ 
1710 marks,7 1730 marks,82300 marks,920io marks,'** 2000 marks," 
21 10 marks," 1150 marks, '^ 2030 marks.'* 1700 marks,'5 1810 
marks,«^ 2060 marks,"^ and 2260 marks. '« On 20th January, 
1705, the town council recommended the magistrates, dean of 
guild, and deacon convener to clear accouhts with John Storrie, 
the tacksman of the bridge and crane dues, for the previous year, 
" anent what is due to him and partners." In June of each of 
the years 1705, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 17 10, and 171 1, the customs 
of the bridge were let for the following sums : 1920 merks,'9 1800 
marks,» 2270 marks," 2060 marks,^' 2160 marks,'3 1940 marks,'* 
and 2020 marks.^5 Qn 30th August, 171 1, an act of Council sets 
forth that the room or houff at the east side of the port on the 
north end of the bridge was occupied by the guard, kept then by 
dragoons, and that the tacksman of the dues of the bridge and 
crane was in consequence deprived of the use of it. The dean 
of guild and master of works were accordingly appointed to 
consider where a shed or " toofall " could be conveniently erected 
within or without the port for the accommodation of the tacks- 
man, and to make the necessary erection. In June of each of 



» lb. XL 69. ' lb. xii. 128. 3 lb. xu. 361. * lb. xii. 306. 

5 lb. xii. 339. ^ lb. xiii. 244. 7 jb. xiv. 64. « lb. xiv. 272. 

9 lb. xiv. 390. " lb. XV. 142. " lb. xv. 293. " lb. xvi. 36. 

'3 lb. xvi. 175. 

^^ lb. xvi. 246. From the customs and casualties let in this and subsequent years 
were excepted all boats and goods belonging to buigesses of Dumbarton and Renfrew, 
and all materials for manufacture. Council Records xvi. 246. 

*s lb. xvi. 301. ** lb. xvi. 450. '7 lb. xvii. 36. '* lb. xvii. 15a 

*9 lb. xvii. 254. « lb. xvii. 336. 

^' lb. xvii. 423. In this and subsequent years the sums stated included the dues 
payable for the right to use the quay and crane at the Broomielaw. In the previous 
year the quay and crane were let separately for 590 marks. 

" lb. xviii. 42. »3 lb. xviii. 127. 

"* lb. xviii. 176. The inhabitants of Rutherglen were exempted from payment of 
dues at this time on a variety of articles. 's lb. xviii. 254. 
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the years 1712, 1713, 1714, 1715, 1716, 1717, 1718, 1719, 1720, 
and 1 72 1, the customs of the bridge were let for 1900 marks,' 
1800 marks,^ 1680 marks,3 1860 marks/ 2010 marks,5 1950 marks/ 
2020 marks,7 2060 marks/ 2070 marks/ and 2210 marks/<> and 
on 23rd September ;^30 (45 marks) were allowed the tacksman 
as compensation for his loss through the crane being broken. 
In June 1722 and 1723, the dues of the bridge were let for 2320 
marks" and 2460 marks." The let for 1724 is not recorded, but in 
each of June 1725, 1726, 1727, 1728, 1729, 1730, 1731, 1732, 
I733» 1734. 1735. 1736, I737» 1738, 1739, and 1740, the customs 
and dues of the bridge were let for the following sums respectively : 
2540 marks/3 2910 marks/* 2660 marks,'5 2920 marks,'^ 2820 
marks/' 2950 marks,'* 2730 marks,'9 3100 marks,*' 3130 marks/' 
3550 marks,'^ 3660 marks,'3 3100 marks,'* 2960 marks,'s 2820 
marks,** 3230 marks/' and 2850 marks.''* On 8th May, 1740, the 
condition of the piers of the bridge again engaged the attention 
of the Council, and it was remitted to the magistrates to see 
that such repairs as might be deemed necessary were annually 
made.^ 

In June, 1740, the customs of the bridge were let for 2850 
marks,3° but the rents for each of the years 1741 to 1754 are not 
recorded. On 3rd June, 1755, the customs were let for 3160 
marks/* but the rent for 1756 does not appear. In each of June 
1757 and 1758 the let of the customs produced 3180 marks 3' 
and 2800 marks.33 

In 1758 it became necessary for the council to apply to 
parliament to provide additional bridge accommodation for 
the city, but the subsequent letting of the old bridge must be 
reserved. JAMES D. MARWICK. 
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A QYPSY TRIAL OF 1714- 

THE trial of "Will BailHe's Gang" in the summer of 1714 
forms one of the most notable episodes in thq eventful 
history of the Scottish gypsies. The charges against them 
were many. The most important accusation was that in the 
preceding January they had, " under cloud of night," broken into 
three mansion-houses in East Lothian (those of Colonel Murray 
of Pilmour, Patrick Hepburn of Smeaton, and Sir Francis Kinloch 
of Gilmerton), and had carried off from each a considerable quan- 
tity of plunder, including silver plate and " gold pendants." The 
names of the prisoners, who were all accused of participation in 
these acts, were William Baillie, James Watson, Adam York- 
stoun, Barbara Martine his spouse, Elspeth Yorkstoun, Jannet 
Johnstoun, Agnes Brown, Agnes M'Donald, Jean Baillie, John 
Kerr, and Helen Yorkstoun. The two last were tried separately, 
for a reason which will presently appear. 

In addition to these charges, William Baillie was accused of 
housebreaking and robbery at ** the walk milne of Whythaugh in 
the Shyre of Roxburgh," on the first Sunday of June, 1709. It 
was further alleged that he and James Watson " Did upon one 
or other of the dayes of January or February Last, under cloud 
of night, break in upon the dwelling house of Robert Grant in 
Askirkmilne in the Shyre of Roxburgh, and did Steall and away 
take furth thereof an Mettal drinking Tumbler, and one hundred 
and four pound Scots in Current Gold & money. As also two 
little Silver boxes or hearts. As likewise an knife and fork, and 
they left behind them a hand saw for cutting timber barrs, and 
a Steell Instrument for drawing Nailes and turning off Locks," 
which "said two Thievish Instruments" had been hidden in a 
stack. The silver boxes and the knife and fork were found in 
their possession on the Monday following the burglary, " when 
they were taken up and Incarcerat by the Magistrats of Peebles 
as Theives and Egyptians." James Watson was further accused 
of having, in December, 1709, or January, 1710, "broken in upon 
the house of George Chr>'stie, Vintiner in Edinburgh," and of 
having carried off therefrom " an considerable quantity of pewther 
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vessell." " As also the said William Baillie, James Watson and 
haill other persons above Complained upon are Egyptians, going 
by the name of Will Baillies gang, and Somers, Masterful beggars 
and Oppressors of her Majesties Leidges, by extorting meat drink 
or lodging from them without payment, and are Vagabounds, 
having no settled residence nor visible way of gaining their 
Livelyhood in an honest manner." 

But, before the trial of the main portion of the gang, two 
young gypsies, John Kerr and Helen Yorkstoun, aged respec- 
tively nineteen and twenty, were tried " for the crimes of theft, 
housebreaking, soming, and of being gypsies," and especially 
*' of being gfuilty actors art and part " in the bulgaries at Pilmour, 
Smeaton, and Gilmerton. When arrested in a house at the 
Abbey of Haddington, and brought before the local justices, 
they had confessed their guilt. Yet, curiously enough, the five 
witnesses for the prosecution in their trial at Edinburgh (on 
19th July) professied absolute ignorance of anything against 
them, and the jury having returned a verdict of " not proven," 
the prisoners were ''assoilized" and dismissed from the bar. 
Immediately thereafter, however, the Queen's Advocate pre- 
sented a petition for their detention in prison until the trial of 
the rest of the gang, " having shrewd suspicion of their with- 
drawing of themselves and so disappoint the said tryal, they 
being material witnesses " ; which petition was duly granted. 
From this and subsequent events, it seems clear that these two 
young gypsies had been promised an acquittal if they would 
give evidence tending to incriminate their leaders: and that they 
had yielded to the temptation. 

The preliminary " informations," on the part of the Queen's 
Advocate and the two " advocates for the poor " who defended 
William Baillie and his followers, were lodged on 27th and 31st 
July. With regard to the charge of robbery at Whitehaugh in 
June, 1709, William Baillie objected that he had been already 
tried and sentenced at the Circuit Court held at Jedburgh in the 
October of the same year. And as for the burglary at the 
Edinburgh vintner's in December, 1709, or January, 1710, 
Watson " offered to prove. That in both these moncths and long 
before, and after, he was abroad in Tourney [Tournay in Flanders] 
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as a Souldier, in Strathnavers Regiment of foot, which lay then 
in Garison at that place." In their defence against the charge of 
breaking into the three mansion-houses in East Lothian, the 
gypsies " offered to prove That at the time when these Thefts 
had been committed, they were upon these very nights lodged in 
the house of Robert Whyte in the toun of Blyth in Tweed 
Shyre' which is about Thirtty Scots myles distant, and that 
they were seen then at that place late in the Evening, and Early in 
the morning, by persons of good Credite residing in the house 
with them, Or by the persons belonging to the family, Or by the 
neighbours, persons of good Credit." 

In this preliminary skirmish before the trial there was much 
hair-splitting between the opposing sides. In rebutting the 
charge " that the haill pannels are Sorners and Egyptians," it 
was argued " that the exacting of Quarters is not sorning," — ^a 
very daring assertion. Moreover, the indictment was said to be 
too loosely framed, and ought to have specified certain acts of 
sorning. Further, the gypsies' counsel contended that they 
ought not to be found guilty as Egyptians in the terms of the 
Act of 1609, because that was "but a temporary Law" and 
" extended only to the Egyptians then in being." The correct- 
ness of this objection was utterly denied by the Advocate for the 
Crown. And, in reply to the argument that the Act of 1609 
" was a Law so extreamly severe that it was never observed save 
once . . . and is since in desuetude," it was answered that 
" desperate diseases require severe remedies, and its nottour how 
honest men are not only cheated by tricks and Shifts committed 
on them by Egyptians at mercats and otherwayes; But Likewise 
what a terrour they are in the Cuntries where they resort, what 
housebreaking, Thifts, Robberies, Murders and other insufferable 
Insolencies these men are guilty of, and with what obstinate 
Courage and Contempt of fear they have defended themselves 
against Lawful authority ; — ^yea, even against parties of the 
regular Troops commanded out to apprehend them." 

After a good deal of such fencing, the trial was fixed for 
August 3rd, but then came the news of Queen Anne's death, and 



» The village of Blyth, in the southern extremity of Linton parish, Peeblesshire. 
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it had to be postponed to the 7th. On the previous day, how- 
ever, one of the gypsy women, Agnes Brown, endeavoured to 
show " that she was wrong named in the Inditement, her true 
name being Margaret" But it appeared that when she had 
been arrested at Blyth, in February, by a party of General 
Carpenter's dragoons, she had given her name as Agnes Brown, 
and had " owned Agnes Brown to be her name all the way from 
Blyth to Haddingtoun," whither they had carried her. This 
being sworn to by the corporal and one of his men, her objection 
was over-ruled. 

The actual trial, then, took place on the 7th of August, the 
prisoners being all in court Of the twenty-seven witnesses who 
gave evidence on the various points, the most important were the 
two young ren^ade gypsies, and their testimony proved most 
damaging to their kinsfolk. The young woman stated that on 
the night of the burglary at Gilmerton, she and her parents and 
Janet Johnston (one of the accused) were in a house in that 
neighbourhood when Baillie, Watson, Jean Baillie, the woman 
Brown, and Agnes M'Donald entered, and the two men, drawing 
their swords, intimidated her and Johnston into accompanying 
them to Gilmerton House, which they declared they were going 
to break into. And she added a circumstantial account of the 
whole proceedings. The youth Kerr, who also professed to have 
been brought there against his will, testified further to William 
Baillie opening the outer gate of Gilmerton with false keys ; and 
described the robbery in much the same terms as Yorkstoun. 
He deponed also "That the s^ William Baillie and James Watson 
and one James Brown" had each of them a good horse, The one 
black, the Second Brown and the other Gray, and rode on horse- 
back to the house of Gilmertoun,' and caried away the Stollen 
goods after they were putt on horseback with great Speed, and 
the women followed on foot" That they rode in a south- 
westerly direction (the direction of Blyth) is indicated in Helen 
Yorkstoun's statement "That Watson & Baillie promised to 



' This James Brown had evidently quite succeeded in eluding capture, for he was 
not one of the prisoners. 

' Helen Yorkstoun had deponed that she and Janet Johnston were made to hold 
the horses " at the end of Gilmertoun park " while the robbery was going on. 
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give the Deponent a Share of the Stollen goods at Eddlestoun 
Kirk or Stobo, whither they were to go to divide the same." 

As for the attempted alibi, all that "James Whyte in Blyth " 
could say was that he had seen the five " twice in the Toun of 
Blyth, Sometime in January or February Last," and that " the 
said persons and some others of their Company, Lodged in a 
waste house near the Deponents," but that he could not "be 
positive that the said five persons or any of them did stay there 
the said whole two weeks. But were coming and going." 

Of the robbery at Whitehaugh, charged against Baillie, it is 
needless to say much, as the jury found it " not proven," although 
the evidence of his guilt seems perfectly clear. On the other 
hand, they decided " by plurality of voices " that James Watson 
had been proved guilty of the theft at the Edinburgh vintner's ; 
in spite of the fact that five of his former comrades in the army 
testified on oath that he had been with them in Flanders from 
the summer of 1709 until July 17 10, "at which time he Deserted 
the Regiment which then lay at Ghent." The robbery itself was 
of course beyond question ; and the struggle with and pursuit of 
the robber, who was armed with a pistol loaded with slugs, was 
graphically described. But only two of these witnesses swore to 
the identity of the robber with James Watson. 

That the prisoners were "called known habite & repute to 
be Egyptians " was proved by unanimous testimony ; the aim of 
the prosecution, however, being rather to fastea this charge upon 
the five whom they regarded as guilty upon -other grounds. It is 
only of these five that "John Murray in Blyth," for example, 
speaks when he depones that he has known them " Coming about 
the toun of Blyth, and that they used to lodge there in an old 
ruinous waste house, and that they used to be well cloathed, and 
[he] never knew them work, nor exercise any Occupation, & 
Depons that the people in the Toun of Blyth and those in the 
Country about that mett them on the road, alwayes called the said 
pannels Gypsies." Of like tenor is the evidence of " William 
Wardlaw, Servant to the former Deponent," who "Depons . . . 
that he has seen the said Baillie and Watson wear Swords, 
But never saw them follow any Imployment, nor any handy 
Craft" 
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The result of the trial was as follows. On nth August, " The 
Lords Justice Clerk and Commissioners of Justiciary . . . 
having considered the verdict of assyse returned . . . Against 
the forenamed Adam Yorstoun, Barbara Martine, Elspeth Yors- 
toun and Jannet Johnstoun . . . Assoilzie the said pannels, & 
dismiss them from the Barr." But they " Decern & Adjudge the 
said William Baillie, James Watson and Agnes Brown, To be 
taken to the Gallowlee, betwixt Leith and Edinburgh, upon 
Wednesday the Twenty fifth day of August Instant, and there 
betwixt two and four a Clock in the afternoon, To be hanged by 
the neck upon a Gibbet until they be dead. And Thereafter 
Ordain the bodies of the said William Baillie and James Watson 
to hang in Chains upon the said Gibbet" 

The Verdict had found the two other women, Jean Baillie 
and Agnes McDonald, equally guilty with these three. But it 
being pled for them, " for delaying the pronouncing of Sentence 
against them. That they are at present with Child," the Court 
appointed a jury of matrons to establish the truth or falsity of 
the plea. These having certified, on the following day, that the 
plea was in both cases just, the Lords of Justiciary postponed 
consideration of the verdict, as affecting them, until " the second 
Monday of November next to come"; the two women being 
carried back to prison. 

On the 15th of November, "The Lords Justice Clerk and 

Commissioners of Justiciary, having considered the verdict of 

assyse returned " in the previous August, and there being now 

no innocent lives at stake, they, with relentless logic, condemned 

" the said Agnes M'Donald and Jean Baillie to be taken to the 

Grass-mercat of Edinburgh, upon Wednesday the Twenty fourth 

day of November Instant, And there, betwixt the hours of two 

& four in the Afternoon, To be hanged by the necks upon a 

Gibbet until they be dead." 

DAVID MacRITCHIE. 

[By the favour of G. L. Crole, Esq., Clerk of Justiciary, I have been 
enabled to obtain the foregoing information from the Justiciary Records.] 
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THE INQUEST OF DAVID: 

TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND NOTES. 

THE amanuensis* of Bishop John whose function doubtless 
it was to prepare the Notitia of the Inquest concerning 
the early possessions of the Church of Glasgow would 
appear to have been a draughtsman more than usually expert. 
On a formula that gave but little scope for literary embellish- 
ment in the hands of the ordinary redacteur he has engrafted a 
prefatory narrative of much interest and at the same time of 
considerable value. 

The founding of the See, the election of the first bishop, the 
advent of Earl David, and the restoration of the bishopric — the 
dominant notes of the narrative — are heightened by contrast 
with the five centuries of anarchy, the gloomy period when 
Gildas and Nennius bewailed " the general destruction of every- 
thing good and the general growth of evil throughout the land."' 
The skill which gave the appearance of relevancy to so much 
that in no way strictly fell under the cognisance of ** the old and 
wise men " returning the verdict, would deserve recognition now 
were it only for having preserved for later times the earliest 
account of St. Kentigem, the pioneer missionary of Strathclyde. 

The legal conception of a probative document was different 
in the I2th century from what it is in the present day. To 
the early notary the setting forth of the date was of minor 
importance or of no importance whatever, while the array of the 
names of the good and true men who "heard and saw" was 
vital, the all in all. Thus it is that the most ancient of the 
Scottish deeds are undated. In the case of notitiae — which are 
not charters in the strict acceptation of the term — the date 
continued to be unimportant long after it became the regular 



' The word is used in the Merovingian Charters in the sense of the official notary 
(redacteur de formules ou notaire r^idant). Th^venin, Textes Relatifs, p. 2, &c. The 
scribe appears as a recognised member of the Irish monasteries— the mulct for the 
blood of a scribe being equal to that for the blood of an Abbot or Bishop. There are 
instances of scribes being elected as Abbots and Bishops and afterwards appending 
the title "scriba" as an addition to their dignity. Dowden's Celtic Church in 
Scotland, p. 317. 

"Gildas' Hist., ch. I. 
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practice to authenticate charters by the addition of Papal indiction 
or the year of the Christian era. To such notarial instruments 
when not recorded in the official protocol, a notary might add 
the simplest of'docquets — Ego A clericus atque notarius ibi fui 
et hanc Noiitiam scripsi et compUvi — but even that was only 
occasional. As a consequence it is generally a thing of consider- 
able difficulty to fix with exactness from the evidence either of 
charters or notitiae the date of any early transaction, and the 
Notitia of the Inquest made by Earl David is no exception to 
the rule. It narrates that the inquest was held while as yet 
David was Earl of Cumbria, Henry being King of England and 
Alexander reigning in Scotland ; that it was made by David 
from affection to or by exhortation of Bishop John; and it is 
also implied that the Bishop had exercised the pastoral office 
in Cumbria for some time previously. The election of Bishop 
John, circa 1115, and the accession of David as King of 
Scotland in 11 24 thus become the extreme points of time, 
and the date can be fixed approximately ; but without an 
obit of any of the witnesses before 1124, and the Notitia itself 
being the only contemporary record of the inquest, it seems to 
be impossible to ascertain the particular year.* 

Of the Notitia itself it is scarcely necessary to say that the 
oldest version now extant is not the original but a copy tran- 
scribed into the chartulary of the Religious House which it 
concerned. It stands first in the Registrum — written in a hand of 
the 1 2th century — and precedes other 12th century documents, 
undoubtedly genuine, recorded in that volume. That the copy 
should therefore "make faith" as equivalent to an original is 
reasonable enough, looking to its great antiquity, its place in 
the appropriate register, and the fact that its genuineness 
as a true copy has never been doubted by any of the leading 
Scottish historians. Scripta manent was proverbial in the 
twelfth century as it is now, but the sceptical alternative, 
mortales literae — probably an unpremeditated gloss — made use 



' The date of Bishop John's election is stated by Keith (Catalogue of Bishops, 
Rnsseirs edition) as 1 1 IS, but no authority is quoted. Father Innes dates the 
ioauest as II16, and Dr. W. F. Skene as sometime between 11 16 and 1 120 (Celt. 
sSc voL i. p. 455). ^'^ "20 or 1121 (vol. ii. p. 375)- I cannot discover the data 
that enabled them to condescend on any particular year. 
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of by the author of the Notitia, is also true, from Its own 
standpoint ; and it becomes ail the more significant when we 
reflect that but for an anonymous copyist the Inquest of David 
would have been an event absolutely unknown to history. 

The Latin text now printed is that found in the Registrum 
Episcopatus Glasguensis. (Maitland Club, 1843). ' 

' p. 5. An incomplete and in many respects incorrect English version is given 
in tne appendix to Gibson's History of Glasgow, and is reprinted in Gordon's 
Glasgu Fades and McGregor's Histoiv of Glasgow. The present translation, it is 
believed, is the first complete one that has appeared. 



Inquisido per David Prindpetn 
Cumdrensem de terris ecclesie 
Giasguensis pertinentibus facta. 

Igitur quandoquidem predeces- 
sorum instituta mortalium literanim 
ostentacione' at scribarum delibera- 
cione' ad memoriam revocantur, 
Nos Cumbrensium quedam gesta 
nobilium presentibus apicibus 
memorie commendavimus. In 
Cumbria 3 itaque regione quadam 
inter Angliam et Scotiam^ sita fide 
Catholica in illis climatibus prius 
exuberante ac propagante, domes- 
tici fideis ac proceres regni cum rege 
provincie cooperante in honore 
Dei et Sancte Marie pie genetricis 
ecclesiam Glasguensem sedem 
scilicet pontificalem Cumbrensis 
regionis fundaverunt, et dignis 
sanctionibus pro pristina sancto- 
rum religione patrum solidaverunt 
Hec vero pulcris initialibus^ et 
ecclesiasticis institutionibus sancte 
quoque fidei rudimentis inolevit, et 
disposicione divina Sanctum Ken- 
tegeraum in Episcopum^ admisit, 
qui celestis affluentiam doctrine 
sitientibus propinaret, et cibum 
spiritualem ut fidelis dispensator 
esurientibus ministraret. Verum- 
enimvero fraudulentus extermi- 
nator^ supradictam ecclesiam diu 
inviolabiliter constare ingemiscens 



Inquest made by Davidy Prince of 
Cumbria^ concerning the lands 
belonging to the Church of 
Glasgow, 

Now seeing that by the evidence of 
perishable writings and the investi- 
gation of public officials, Ordinances 
of our predecessors are recalled 
to memory. We by these presents 
have committed to record certain 
matters transacted by the Cumbrian 
nobles. That is to say, in Cumbria 
— ^a certain territory lying between 
England and Scotia, the Catholic 
Faith earlier flourishingand increas- 
ing in these countries — the House- 
hold of Faith and the Magnates 
of the Kingdom, the King of the 
Province co-operating, in hon- 
our of God and of St. Mary the 
blessed Mother, founded the Church 
of Glasgow as the See of the Bishop 
of Cumbria, and confirmed it by 
proper sanctions according to the • 
pristine religion of the holy Fathers. 
That church verily with glorious 
ceremonials and ecclesiastical regu- 
lations grew up in the rudiments 
of the holy faith, and by divine ar- 
rangement received St. Kentigem 
as Bishop, to give to the thirsty the 
rich plenitude of heavenly know- 
ledge and minister spiritual food 
unto the hungry as a faithful ste- 
ward. But, in course of time, the 
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consuetis versutiis suis post multa 
temponim curricula scandala in- 
toUerabilia Cumbrelisium ecclesie 
machinavit Dicto namque Ken- 
tegemo pluribusque successoribus 
suis9 pie religionis perseverantia ad 
Deum transmigratis diverse sedi- 
ciones circumquaque insurgentes 
non solum ecclesiam et ejus posses- 
siones destnixerunt, verum etiam 
totam regionem vastantes ejus 
habitatores exilio tradiderunt. Sic 
ergo omnibus bonis exterminatis, 
magnis temponim intervallis trans- 
actiSy diverse tribus'® diversarum 
nacionum ex diversis partibus 
affluentes, desertam regionem pre- 
fatam habitaverunt. Sed dispari 
genere et dissimili lingua et vario 
more viventes haut facile sese 
consentientes gentilitatem potius 
quam fidei cultum tenuere. Quos 
infelices damnate habitacionis 
habitatores more pecudum irration- 
abiliter degentes, dignatus est 
Dominus qui neminem vult perire 
propitiacione sua visitare. Tem- 
pore enim Henrici regis Anglie 
Alexandro Scotorum rege in Scotia 
regnante misit eis Deus David 
predict! regis Scotie germanum in 
prindpem et ducem qui eorum 
inpudica et scelerosa contagia 
corrigeret et animi nobilitate et in- 
fiexibili severitate" contumeliosam 
eorum contumaciam refrenaret. 
Hie nempe bene vivendi studio 
fervidus profane multitudini 
miserie condolens ut pastorali 
sollicitudine,qua diutius caruerant 
eorum obprobria deleret, divino 
instigatus hortamine, Johannem 
quendam religiosum virum qui 
eum educaverat vitamque ejus" 
IJ)eo non inbecilliter devotam 
voverat consilio clericorum que 
suorum auxilio in episcopum elegit 
Sed cum episcopus cognita infelicis 



deceitful Destroyer, grieving that 
the said Church continued so long 
inviolate, with his wonted wiles, ma- 
liciously invented intolerable scan- 
dals against the Cumbrian Church. 
Forinsooth after St. Kentigern and 
his many successors were translated 
to God for their stedfastness in 
holy religion, divers insurrections 
arising everywhere, not only de- 
stroyed the Church and its posses- 
sions but likewise wasting the whole 
country, drove the inhabitants into 
exile. Thus all good men being 
banished, after a considerable time, 
divers tribes of different nations 
poured in from divers parts and 
possessed the foresaid desolate terri- 
tory — different in race and unlike in 
language, living under manifold cus- 
toms and not easily agreeing among 
themselves they clung to heathen- 
ism rather than the worship of the 
Faith. These wretched inhabitants 
of an accursed land, living irration- 
ally after the manner of brutes, the 
Lord who wills that none should 
perish deigned in his mercy to 
visit; for in the time of Henry 
King of England while Alexander 
King of the Scots was reigning 
in Scotia, God sent them David 
brother german of the foresaid 
King of Scotia to be their prince and 
leader to correct their shameless 
and wicked vices and by his nobi- 
lity of spirit and inflexible rigour 
curb their insolent pride. He 
indeed burning with zeal for holy 
living, pitying the wretchedness of 
the profane multitude, moved by 
divine promptings, in order to wipe 
out their reproach by that pastoral 
care which too long they had lacked, 
by the aid of his Nobles and Clergy, 
skilled in counsel, chose as Bishop, 
John, a certain religious man who 
had educated him and had vowed 
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populi feritate et abominabili vitio- 
rum multiplicitateutpoteperterritus 
Jerusalem proficisci disposuisset, 
Ab Apostolico Paschali licet in- 
vitus consecratus, officium suscepte 
sollicitudinis nuUatenus differre 
voluit sed cum gaudio sub plebis 
alacritate a principe et a proceribus 
regni receptus verbum praedica- 
cionis'3 spiritu sancto laigiflue oper- 
ante per Cumbrensem parrochiam** 
diffudit. David vero Cumbrensis 
regionis princeps amore precipue 
Dei partim quoque religiosi dilec- 
cionem et ammonicionem terras 
ecclesie Glasguensi pertinentes sin- 
gulis Cumbrie provinciis '5 que sub 
dominio et potestate ejus erant, 
non vero toti Cumbrensi region! 
dominabatur,'^ inquirere fecit ut 
avidus ipsius ecclesie restauracionis 
possessionum earum quasantiquitus 
tenuerat posteris et sequacibus suis 
certitudinem '7 relinqueret. Has 
vero auxilio et investigatione senior- 
um hominum et sapientiorum totius 
Cumbriae pro posse suo investi- 
gavit que inferius subscribuntur'® 
Carcleuien • Camcar • Camcathe- 
theyn . Lengartheyn . Pathelanerhc . 
Cunclut • Chefcamenuat • Came- 
theyn • Caruil • Quendal • Abercarf • 
Mecheyn • Planmichel • Stoboc • 
Pentejacob • Alnecrumba Treuer- 
onum • Lillescliva • Aschechyrc • 
Hodelme • Edyngaheym • Aber- 
melc • Driuesdale • Colehtaun • Tre- 
vertrold • Aschebj • Brumescheyd • 
Treueigylt In Pobles una carucata 
terre et ecclesia. In Trevequyrd 
unum carucata et ecclesia. In 
Mereboda una carucata et ecclesia. 
Has terras juraverunt fore perti- 
nentes ecclesie Glasgu rogatu 
et imperio supradicti Principis, 
Uchtred filius Waldef,'9 Gill filius 
Boed, Leysing et Oggo Cumbren- 
ses judices, Halden filius Eadulf, 



not without effect that his life 
should be devoted to God. But 
when the Bishop learned of the 
savage state of that unhappy people 
and of the abominable multiplicity 
of their vices, as one greatly terrified 
he had arranged to set out for Jerusa- 
lem; yet being consecrated, although 
against his will, by Pope Paschal, 
he would by no means put off as- 
suming the duty of the charge he 
had undertaken, and being readily 
accepted by the people and wel- 
comed by the Prince and Nobles 
of the Kingdom, he spread abroad 
the Gospel throughout the Cum- 
brian diocese, the Holy Ghost 
abundantly assisting him. There- 
fore David Prince of Cumbria,chiefly 
from love to God but partly also 
from affection to and by the exhor- 
tation of that religious man, caused 
inquiry concerning the lands per- 
taining to the Church of Glasgow 
in each of the provinces of Cumbria 
which were under his dominion and 
rule, — for he did not rule over the 
whole of Cumbria — so that eager 
for the restoration of that Church 
he might leave to the next gen- 
eration and their successors a 
certification of those possessions 
which of old it had held; these 
indeed by the help and counsel of 
the old and wise men of all Cumbria, 
as far as he was able, he has ascer- 
tained as they are hereinafter set 
forth, viz.: — Carcleuien, Camcar, 
Camcathetheyn, Lengartheyn, Pa- 
thelanerhc, Conclut, Chefcamenuat, 
Cametheyn, Caruil, Quendal, Aber- 
carf, Mecheyn, Planmichel, Stoboc, 
Pentejacab, Alnecrumba Treuer- 
onum, Lillescliva, Aschechyre, 
Hodelme, Edyngaheym, Abermelc, 
Driuesdale, Colehtaun, Trevertrold 
Aschebj, Brumescheyd, Truergylt. 
In Peebles a carucate of land and 
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Hujus rei testes sunt ut audientes 
et videntes Matildis Comitissa que 
ex parte sua concessit, Willelmus 
nepos ipsius Prindpis, Cospatric 
fiater Dalfin, Waldef frater suus, 
Cospatric filius Uctred, Cospatric 
Alius Alden, Osolf filius Eadiue, 
Maccus filius Undweyn, Uhctred 
filius Scot, Ulchel filius Alstan, 
Hugo de Morvilla, Paganus de 
Brausa, Osber de Ardena, Ger- 
vasius Ridel, Guido de Caynes, 
Berengarius Engaine, Robertus 
Corbet, Walter de Lindeseya, 
Robertus de Bumevilla, Reinaldus 
de Muscans, Walter filius Wine- 
mari, Willelmus venator, Alanus 
de Perci, Walter de Broy. 



the church. In Trevequyrd a caru- 
cate and the church. In Mereboda 
a carucate and the church. Being 
interrogated and by command of 
the foresaid Prince, Uchtred son of 
Waldef, Gill son of Boed, I^ysing 
and Oggo, judges in Cumbria, and 
Halden son of Eadulf made oath 
that these lands belong to the 
Church of Glasgow. Of which 
matter the witnesses hearing and 
seeing are the Countess Matilda, 
who on her part consents, William, 
nephew of the said prince, Cos- 
patrick brother of Dalfin, Wal- 
def his brother, Cospatrick son of 
Uchtred, Cospatrick son of Alden, 
Osolf son of Eadive, Maccus son 
of Undweyn, Uchtred son of Scot, 
Ulchel son of Alstan, Hugh de 
Morvilla, Pagan de Brausa, Osber 
de Arden, Gervase Ridel, Guido 
de Caynes, Berengarius Engaine, 
Robert Corbet, Walter de 1 jndesey, 
Robert de Bumevilla, Reynald de 
Muscans, Walter son of Winemar, 
William the hunter, Alan de Percy, 
Walter de Broy. 



NOTES. 

1. Osientacio in the sense of Ostensio {vide Du Cange voce Ostensio). 

2. Deliberacio = investigation. It is doubtful whether the opening sentence should 
be read as a statement of fact or merely as words of style. Probably enough there is 
reference to the volume — siilo Scottico dictcUum — which Jocelyn found sixty years 
later when writing his Life of Kentigem, or to some volume of a kindred character. 
In such books, as is well known {e,g, Chad's Gospel, preserved at Lichfield ; The Book 
of Deer, &c), Celtic clerks frequently preserved memoranda relating to Church 
lands. The Cumbrian judges referred to in the Notitia naturally would investigite 
the prima facie title of the Church and the possessory rights of the then owners. The 
grammatical construction of the opening sentence is faulty. 

3. Cumhria,-^\n Kentigem*s time according to Jocelvn (Vita Kenti. ch. xi.)the 
diocese was coextensive with the limite of the Cumbrian kingdom, viz., on the North 
by the Antoninc Wall, and extending South as fiir as the river Derwent,— (ialloway 
however not being included. 

Between Kentigem*s time and the reign of Malcolm Canmore it was the battle 
ground of races contending for sovereignty— Angles, Danes, and Britons. 

Galloway and the territory South of and including Carlisle (with the exception of 
the barony of Copeland extending from the Derwent to the Duddon) was cc<le<l by 
King Edmund to King Malcolm IL (circa 945 A.D.), but in 1092 (with the exce[)tion 
of Galloway) it was wrested from his grandson Malcolm Canmore liy William Kufus, 
and bestowed upon Ranulph Meschines. 
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On the death of Ed^r King of Scotland in 1106 Cumbria north of the Solway 
was bequeathed to David, youngest son of Malcohn Canmore, with the title of Earl. 
David's dominion consequently at the time of the inquest did not extend over the 
districts south of the Solway. From the reference, however, to the regio Cum- 
brensis in the Notitia it is evident that Cumbria was still viewed as a kingdom, the 
name Cumberland at that time being generally sippropriated to the Southern parts. 
The claims of the Scots to the Southern districts (Cumberland) were finally abandoned 
bv Malcolm IV., and in 1157 Cumberland and Westmoreland were transferred to the 
English Crown. In the reign of William the Lion the name Cumbria and Cumberland 
designated onlv the English territory, the Scottish portion including the whole of the 
districts from the Solway to the Clyde coming to be known as Galloway. 

The name Cumbri appears first to have been applied to the Britons of Strathclyde 
hy Ethelwerd in his Chronicle (circa 975 and loii). For a summary of the history 
of Cumbria vide the excellent note BB. by Dr. W. F. Skene in the Vita Kenti. 
(Scot. Hist. vol. v. p. 330). 

4. Seotia = Scotland proper, be-north Forth. 

5. Domesticifidei = clergy {vide Du Cange voce domesticus). 

6. Initiatibus in the Re^trum, a mistake for iniiialibus^ initialia = sacra et 
caeremoniae initiorum (Facciolatus). 

7. i.e, into the bishopric 

8. Fraudulentus exterminator, ~A monkish euphuism for Satanas. 

9. Pluribttsque successorihus suh. — One successor is mentioned as taking port in a 
Council at Rome in 721, — *'SeduUus Episcopus Britanniae de genere Scottorum"; 
but nothing more is known after that until the episcopate of Magsuen and John (circa 
1051-60) (Stubbs, ap. Tw^sden 1700). From the letter of Ralph Arch, of Canterbury 
to Pope (Dalixtus 1 1, (circa 11 18-22) it would appear that the ancient bishop of 
Cumbria was held by him to have been " unus de illis antiquis Brittanorum episcopis, 
quos sicut sepe dictum est singulatim beatus Gregorius ecclesie Cant, subjugavit.*' 
Reg. Epis. Glas. preface 18. 

la Diverse tribus^ &c. = Angles, Danes, and Normans. In the charters of 
Malcolm IV. and William the divers tongues and kindreds in Cumbria are addressed 
" Francis et Anglicis, Scottis Walensibus et Gaulensibus et omnibus Ecclesie S. 
Kentigemi de Glasgu et ejusdem Episcopi Parochianis *' — ^Reg. Epis. Glas. p. 15. 
The reference in another charter to the See of Glasgow "as the spiritual mother of 
many nations " is easily understood when the mixed nationality is remembered. 

It. Injlexibili severitaie. — Rigour was evidently a kingly attribute in those days 
for Archb. Anselm writing to Alexander I. on his accession admonishes him to rule 
his subjects cum rigore justitiae, Fordun's praise of that king is that he "was 
humble and amiable towards the clergy, but terrible beyond measure to the rest of 
his subjects " (ch. 28), while of David, " the pride of his race," he says, '* he was 
vigorous towards his people. '* 

12. The meaning of viiam ejus seems to be that John who had been David's 
preceptor had vowed that the young prince's life should be dedicated to God. 

13. Verbum praedicationis : the phrase suggests the now discarded words in the 
motto of the City of Glasgow " by the preaching of the Word." 

14. Parochia = diocese. It is so used in the oldest French charters (vide Th^venin, 
Textes Relatifs). Bishop Reeves (Adamnan's Life of St. Columba, Scot. Hist., 
vol. vi. p. 259) mentions that parochia denotes diocese in the oldest Irish records. He 
also gives an interesting example of dioecesis in the sense of parish, and parochia as an 
episcopal seat (Vit. St. Martini p. 578). Its sense in the Notitia is not doubtful. 

1 5. Singulis Cumbriaeprovinciis — Galloway, Teviotdale, Annandale, Nithsdale, Ac. 

16. See note on Cumbria supra, 

17. Certitude = notitia (Facciolatus. App.). 
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18. The names of the ancient possessions of the See are the most interesting but 
also the most puzzling portion of the document. It is scarcely to be doubted that the 
clerk who transcribed the writ into the Chaitulaiy has blundered in his copv as regards 
more than one of the place-names. Some of them in consequence of the uncouth 
spelling cannot now be identified, while others most always remain more or leas 
doubtful. They appear, however, to be grouped geographicallv, which so far is an 
aid in the quest ; and strangely enough the cruces are chiefly in the beginning where, if 
I mistake not, the lands des^nated are those nearest to the Mother Church — the 
possessions in Dumfriesshire, Roxburghshire, and more distant parts being nearly all 
ascertainable. 

(1) Carcleuin: Cardowan (Carduie, Cardowarie) in the Barony parish about a 

mile West of the Bishoploch. There is still a small estate of the name 
besides a considerable tract of land known as Cardowan Moss. The 
ancient clerk read the letter ''d" as ''cl," a very common blunder 
of charter copyists. 

(2) Camcar: Cadder (Cader, Cadar, Chaders, Kader). The parish which is 

distant about four miles N. of Glasgow belonged, with trifling exception, 
to the See until the Reformation. Many place names still recall the 
Episcopal owners. One of them Baldermonoch (= Monkstown) con- 
sisted of ten townships each of eight plouf^hgates ; it was sometimes called 
the Bishop's Ward. The copyist bias smiply blundered in transcribing 
the double " dd,'* the mistake being easily made when the document is in 
old English characters. It is worthy of remark that in the Acts of Parlia- 
ment (Record Edition), vol. iiL p. 55, Cuthbert Hamilton is designed 
" of Camdar," and again on p. 57 " of Cadar," the former being JT 
mistake very similar to the one in the Registrum. 

(3) Camcatheteyn: Camlachie (in the Protocols of the Town Clerks spelt Cam- 

lawchty and Camlaichty) in the Barony parish. The slight change of the 
letter "c" toan "1" restores the word to " Cam- lathe -teyn." In the 
Latin text of the charlulary, p. 4, Mr. Cosmo Innes has wrongly tran- 
scribed the word as Camcachtctyn ; but a comparison of the fac-similes of 
either the original 12th centniv enrolment, or of the 15th century copy, in 
the Registrum shews the worcl to be " Camcathetejm. 

(4) Ltngartheyn: Gamkirk, in the parish of Cadder, six miles N.E. of Glasgow. 

It is resolved from **Clan ' = kirk and **gartheyn" = garden, thus 
Gartheynkirk gradually softened to Garnkirk. Thb derivation I have 
pleasure in acknowledmng was sufisested to me by Mr. Joseph Bain. In 
the MS. Commissary Records of Glasgow, June, 1643, I find '* Mr. Johne 
Dunlope " designed as " of (3artinkirk " which evidences the transition. 
Gamkirk belonged to the See and was onW secularized in 1587 by Charter 
of the Commendator of Glasgow to John Stirling. 

(5) Pathelanerhc. In the R^istrum the names Balernock and Barlanark occur 

and one of them is meant. The former is spelt Buthlomoc and Budlomac, 
Barlanark is in the parish of Shettleston. Barlanark, which answers to 
what is now Provand, near Glasgow, is spelt Barlangrigh and Barlangrik. 
It became a prebend of the See in later times. As a barony it was con- 
firmed by Bull of Pope Adrian VI., 28th January, 1522. I think Barlanark 
(a word still surviving as the name of an estate in Shettleston) is the place 
indicated in the Notitia. 

(6) Cmiclui : a croft now part of Glasgow Green, situate near the Clyde between 

the lands of Milndam on the N.E. and Peitbog on the S. W. It came to 
be known as Kinclaith. 

(7) Chefcamuat : Camwath a parish in Lanarkshire b found in the Registrum 

spelt Kamewic, Charnewid, (Darnewith, Kamewid, and Carnwythe, and 
one naturally thinks of the place. I am not satisfied, however, that 
Omwath in the Upper Ward is meant ; on the contrary I incline to look 
for the name in Cadder, Monkland, or the Barony parish. The more the 
names are examined closely the more does the geographical grouping seem 
of importance. The oldest form of names like " Gamgad " may perhaps 
yet lead to the solution. 
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(8) Cttmetheyn now Carntyne : in the Barony parish of Glasgow. It is spelt 

variously in the Rental Book of the Barony — ^Gmryntayne, Carinden, sc. ; 
some districts being distingubhed as Vuer( = over) and Neddar and Netheyr 
Camtdn. 

(9) Caruil: Carmyle in Old Monkland parish, Lanarkshire, spelt Kermil and 

Kermyl in the Registrum, and in the Rental Book Carmyl^ CarmiU^ 
and Carmyiil. 
(id) Qu€tidtU: (Gwendall) now Wandell, a parish in Lanarkshire. It belonged 
to the See down to 1484 (vide, Act. Dom. Con., p. 102). 

(11) Abercarfx an ancient name of a small property at the confluence of the 

Polntarf (now the Tarth) with the Lyne, in Newlands pirish, Peebles- 
shire. It early passed to the Church of St. Mary of Kelso, and was 
probably included in the Confirmations granted by Bishop Joceljrn of 
Glasgow, 1195-99. 

(12) Mech^ (spelt Maychan and Mauhan in the Registrum) is now Dalserf 

parish, Lanarkshire. There is still a small estate called Machan within 
the parish. In ancient Hamilton charters it is called Machiuishire. 

(13) PlanmuheL — I have been informed that there is authority for regarding the 

Elace as Carluke, the ancient name of which was Eglismaolluach. It may 
e that to a Celtic scholar resolving "Plan" to Llan the <*micher' 
can be obtained from Maolluach. I incline, however, to regard Car- 
michael parish in Lanarkshire as the more likely place. Eimer place 
fits in witn the geographical grouping of the names. 

(14) Stoboc (spelt Stubhoc, Stobhow, Stobbo, Stobhope, and Stobhou in the 

Registrum) now Stobo, in Peeblesshire. It became a mensal barony of the 

(15) Pentejacob, — ^The ancient name was changed in the I2th century to Gille- 

moreston from the Celtic name of its then owner and having before 1 189 
been granted by Richard de Moreville, Constable of Scotland, to Edulf 
the son of Utred it was ever afler known as Edulfstoun, gradually softened 
to Eddleston. Along with Stobo it was erected into a regality by 
James IV. in 1489 (Reg. Glas. 467). It is situate in Peebleshire. 

(16) Alnecrumba : now Ancrum in Roxburghshire. It belonged to the See down 

to the Reformation. The bishops had a castle there. 

(17) TrtieroHum: in the Registrum spelt Trauerenni and Trauerannj. In the 

Notitia the name follows Ancrum without any stop between, looking 
as if it were a compounded name ; in the Registrum, however, it is plain 
that the names are separate. The place is Tryome in Roxburghstiire. 
Vide Inquis. Ret. vol. li. (Roxburgh, 165). 

(18) LilUscUva: a village lying between Jedburgh and Selkirk, now Lillesleaf; 

(19) Aschechyre^ now Ashkirk a parish in Roxburghshire. Both belonged to the 

See down to the Reformation. 

(20) ffoJelme, now Hoddam a parish in Dumfriesshire. In the Vita Kenti. 

ch. 33, Jocelyn says, "The holy bishop Kentigem building churches in 
Hodelm ordaining priests and clerics, placed his See there for a certain 
reason for a time, — the reason probably being that Rydderch's stronghold 
was then near at hand for protection. Vide the paper on Mouswald by 
the late J. J. Reid, Pro. Soc. Antiq. Scot, for 1889, PP- 26-27, explaining 
Carruthers (in Middlebie parish) as = Caer-Rydderch. 

(21) Edyngaheym^ now Edenham or Ednam, a village on the Eden and a parish 

of N. Roxburghshire. 

(22) AhermelCt an ancient parish in Annandale, Dumfriesshire. It was named 

from the confluence of the river Milk with the Annan, the church being 
dedicated to St. Kentigern. It is now the parish of St. Mungo. 

(23) DriuesdaU: now Drysdale or Dryfesdale, a parish of Annandale, 

Dumfriesshire. 
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(24) CoUhiaun: piobabl^r "Coldaiiis above Castknuk," vidt Acts oC Pav. 

(Kec £dn.)» voL l p. 352. 

(25) TreifertroUf afterwaids well known as Trailtiow, now meiged in Commrr- 

trees parish, Dnmfiriesshire. 

(26) Aschtbj (in the Registnun, Eschebj) : now Esbie near Hoddam. 

(27) Brumeschiyed not identified. The name is too general to be easily 

ascertained. 

(28) TruergyU: probably Tofgill in Dumfriesshire. 

(29) PobUs now Peebles. A carrucate, = a plough of land, seems to have 

been commonly the measure of land set apart for the service of these 
remote churches. It contained 104 acres arable. 

(30) Treverquyrd: Traquair a village in East Peeblesshire. 

(31) Mereboda : now Morebattle a village in Roxburghshire distant about 10 miles 

from Jedburgh and 8 from Kelso. 
At the Reformation the Church of Glasgow possessed se%'en baronies, viz., 
Glasgow, Carstairs, Stobo, Eddlestoun, Ancnim, Ashkirk, and Lillesleaf, 
and " other little things in Carrick, Lothian, and elsewhere "~ vidt Book 
of the Assumption of Thirds : and Diocesan Registers of Glasgow, edited 
by Mr. Joseph Bain, preface 23. All these baronies except Carstairs 
appear in the above list — Cardowan, Cadder, CamUchie, Gamkirk, 
Oirntyne, Kinclaith, and Carmyle, being within the Barony of Glasgow. 
The other *' little things " came by donations at a later period and may 
easily be traced through the Chartulary. 

19. The names of the witnesses to the Notitia are found in many of the Charters 
granted by David as Earl and afterwards as King. It is, however, exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish some of them by families owing to the names Uchtred, Gospatrick, 
Waltheol, &c, being borne by so many at that time and in the absence of territorial 
designation. It is observable that the Norman names greatly outnumber the Anglic, 
and that there is not one representative of the native Cumbrians. The absence of 
Cumbrian names in all the Charters of David has been commented on by Dr. Skene, 
(i) Gill son of Boed: supposed to be of the family of the early lords of Gilsland 
in Cumberland. Su Camden's Britannia (1695) P* ^SS- 

(2) Matilda : wife of David. She was the dau^ter and heiress of Waltheof son 

of Siward, Earl of Northumberland. Her father was Earl of Northamp- 
ton in his own right, and married Judith niece of William the Conqueror. 
She was the widow of Simon de Senlis and by her David obtained, during 
her life, the Earldom of Northampton and honour of Huntingdon. Vide 
Skene, Celtic Scot. vol. i. p. 455. 

(3) William^ nephew of the said prime. He was the son of King Duncan and 

erandson of Malcolm Canmore. He appears to have been bred in the 
uunily of David his uncle, and in later times became a notable general. 
In Aelred*s Relatio de Standardo (Rolls series, vol. iii. d. 195) he is 
referred to as King David's nephew, and also in Svmeon's Hist Regum, 
Continuata, Ha^stald. (Rolls series, vol. ii. p. 289.) In the latter he is 
described as Willelmus filius Duncani. Dr. Skene, if I mistake not, was 
the first to identify William as a nephew of David, nearly all other 
historians, including Sir William Eraser, taking him for '* a grandson of 
David" or *'a grandson of Matilda." Grandson is clearly a misttdce, 
David's son Henry being then very young. 

(4) Cospatritk brother of Dalfin and Waldefhis brother. Evidently these brothers 

"grew in beauty side by side," considering how they are linked together. 
Dalfin acquired lands in the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire in the reign of 
Alexander I. or Edgar. The parish of Dolphington commemorates his 
name. The parish of Walston adjoining Dolphington is supposed to per- 
petuate the name of Waldef. It is not easy to identify the family ; and 
from the reference to Dalfin and Waldef it does not seem to me that 
Cospatrick, as has generally been stated, can be the Earl of Dunbar of the 
same name. 
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(5) Maccus sen of Undweyn. Maccus with his father Undweyn on the Conquest 

by William took refuge in Scotland. Maccus was the founder of the sur- 
name and family of Maxwell. He died about 1 150. (Book of Carlaverock, 
vol. i. pp. 1 1 6, 8, &c.). 

(6) Hugh de MorevilU : a Norman baron possessing considerable territory in the 

North of England ; also in LAuderdale, Lothian, and Cunningham. The 
family became very powerful in subsequent reigns, being Constables of 
Scotland. He died 1 162. (Spalding Misc.). 

(7) Pagan de Brausa: a Norman baron possessing large property in Northum- 

berland. 

(8) Gervase Ridel: a Norman knight holding lands in Teviotdale. He was 

David's Sheriff in Roxburgh. 

(9) Berengarius Engaine : a Norman knight holding lands in Teviotdale. 

(10) Robert Corbet: a Norman knight holding lands in Teviotdale. Founder 

of a well-known Border family. 

(11) Walter de Lindesey: a Norman knight holding extensive possessions in 

Upper Clydesdale and Mid and Es^t Lothian. He also held under the 
Prior of Coldingham. (Rainess North Durham, App. 547). 

(12) Robert de Bumville: a Norman knight holding lands in East Lothian. 

(13) Reynold de Muscans held extensive possessions in Northumberland, including 

the barony of Wooler. 

(14) Alan de Percy: a Norman knight holding lands in Teviotdale. 

J. T. T. BROWN. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

JAMNANI Vita S. Columbae, edited from Dr. Reeves's 

text, with an Introduction on Early Irish Church 

' History, Notes, and a Glossary. By J. T. Fowler, 

M.A., D.C.L. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1894. 

(8s. 6d.) 

Intended principally for the use of junior students in 
Universities, this edition of Adamnan's virtutum libelli Columbae 
appears to mark a new departure in the work of the educa- 
tional press. We cannot recollect meeting hitherto any native 
mediaeval Latin work edited with the full glossarial and 
historical helps and apparatus necessary for persons who, how- 
ever well versed in Forcellini, are unfamiliar with Du Cange. 
The body of effective commentary in the present volume makes 
its perusal a relatively easy task. Its compendious references 
are innumerable and invaluable. What reader of chartularies 
and Rolls series chronicles, with noteless texts, has not a hundred 
times regretted, or roundly banned, the official rule denying him 
that ample assistance which the editors could in so many 
instances have given? The annotated method is worthy of all 
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commendation, although, of course, many things are desirable in 
a student's book which in the Rolls series might be neither 
expedient nor possible. 

In Dr. Fowler, of Durham, the Clarendon Press has secured 
for Adamnan a well-appointed and sympathetic editor — an 
experienced and competent mediaeval scholar — who has done 
his work admirably. No doubt it was in a great measure 
simplified by the labours of his predecessors, especially Dr. 
Reeves, whose edition is a classic. In no sense does he displace 
or claim to displace Dr. Reeves, to whose wealth of relevant 
comment he owns his debt at every turn. Dr. Reeves's book, 
however, was practically a life of Columba : Dr. Fowler confines 
himself more strictly to editing Adamnan, bringing for the 
elucidation of the text no inconsiderable body of learning of his 
own to augment the inherited store. A concise and vigorous 
preliminary sketch (80 pp.) enables the reader to understand the 
place of Columba in Irish Church history, and his influence on 
the ecclesiastical destinies of Britain, thus fitly introducing 
Adamnan and his work. Of the well-known vita itself, there 
is no call to speak here. If after Dr. Reeves there was little left 
to glean, after Dr. Fowler there is still less. We notice /7ne or 
two minor slips in the text, for instance, inimici tua on p. * i — a 
locution without warrant from Dr. Reeves. The glossary and 
index models are of their kind. The edition as a whole deserves 
hearty welcome as a fresh and material contribution not less to 
the origins of monasticism in Britain than to the life history 
of the most potent of all the Scottish saints. 



Abstracts of Protocols of the Town Clerks of 
Glasgow. Vol. I. First protocol book of William 
Hegait, 1547-55. Glasgow: Carson & Nicol. 1894. 
(6s.) 
Mr. Robert Renwick, town-clerk depute of Glasgow, in tran- 
scribing and editing an abridged translation of the oldest of the 
protocol books in the repositories of his office, has applied himself 
to a task of some magnitude and of no little importance. These 
notarial registers contain a large mass of special and general 
information. As regards Glasgow and the vicinity, they are 
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unique records, full of unpublished material of the first value for 
domestic history — civic, social, and topographical. It is no 
wonder that on the frontispiece of this opening volume St 

Mungo himself — in the City's 
sixteenth century common seal 
— appears to contemplate the 
work with benignant approval. 
Probably the saint's satisfaction 
might have been one degree 
higher still had the late Marquis 
of Bute's generous purpose to 
print the protocols verbatim be- 
come an accomplished fact, or 
had the Corporation of Glasgow 
itself undertaken the publica- 
tion on the same lines. In electing to translate and abstract, 
rather than transliterate the Latin in full, Mr. Renwick has 
two cogent arguments — first, that translations sell, and second, 
that protocols have much vain repetition adding nothing to 
the sense. He has, item by item, compressed the writs so 
as to omit nothing of value, and conserve every description 
and every name. For ordinary historical uses his abstract is 
as good as a complete transcript. We do not meet here the 
record of feud and faction ; it is sober buying and selling and 
borrowing that the documents attest A luminous preface 
introduces William Hegait, notary and town-clerk, followed by 
a few protocols ad longum. Then come the abstracts, in which 
some technical terms — the rendering of which might admit of 
doubt, such as "open land " (terra campestris) — are followed by 
the original words in brackets. We hear incidentally of the 
castle; and there is vernacular mention of a "batellit hows," of 
several "bernesteids," of "ane bak chop," of "the lyne stobbis" 
marking off separate lots of property judicially divided, of a 
"kilsteid," probably connected with a brew-house, and of a 
"peat bog," all within the city bounds. One searches in vain for 
an indication, for even the faintest promise, of the gigantic 
industries of to-day. It was a small city then, consisting of little 
more than a double row of houses from the cathedral to the 
river, as well shewn in the plan specially prepared by the city 
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engineer, which approximately represents Glasgow in 1 547, and 
forms so apposite ati appendix to the book. An old question is 
raised on a new plane by the proof that a stream rising near the 
Cathedral was anciently called " Glasgw," thus suggesting that 
from it the city derived its name. Its situation makes the 
converse rather unlikely. Legal antiquaries will note an ex- 
ceptional symbol in the sale of a rural property in which 
investiture was given, not by the normal earth and stone, 
but by the delivery of tigpiiim et tectum^ here translated "rafter 
and rigging." The editor's work is characterised by that care, 
lucidity, and thoroughness which his readers expect from his 
reputation and his great knowledge of the muniments under his 
care. 

QUERIES. 
Ancient Market Craau of Q/asgow. 

In some histories of Glasgow it is stated that the Market Cross 
originally stood at the place where the High Street, Rottenrow, 
and Drygait converge. For example, Mr. Macgeorge in "Old 
Glasgow" (3rd ed., p. 121) remarks that in a deed dated 1433 ^^^ 
High Street "is called 'the gat at strekis fra the mercat cors 
tyll the He Kirk of Glascu.' The first cross of the burgh stood at 
the junction of the Rottenrow with Drygate." The deed from which 
the quotation is made is a grant to the Blackfriars of a piece of ground 
situated to the south of their convent, and therefore the cross must 
at that time have been situated at the foot of the High Street. Perhaps 
some one may be able to state at what time it stood at the Rottenrow 
and to cite authority. From the City Charters it appears that King 
William the Lion (1175-8) authorised the Bishops to have a buigh at 
Glasgow, with a weekly market and freedoms and customs thereof; 
but perhaps it does not necessarily follow that in these days there was 
also a Market Cross. Is it possible that there is a misconception 
somewhere, and that the supposed " first cross " was only the crossing, 
or QuadriviuMy as it is continually termed in the Protocol Books ? It 
may be supposed that the bishops would be desirous of having the 
traffic and turmoil of the weekly market carried on at some little 
distance from their church and residence ; and besides, the vicinity of 
the river, with perhaps a primitive bridge, would form additional induce- 
ments for choosing the foot and not the top of the steep High Street as 
the site of the market, with, in course of time, its adjunct the Market 
Cross. J. E- I'- 

E 
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Low'MMe WindowB. 

Are there any so-called low-side or leper windows in Scottish Churches? 
The leper theory as to their purpose in English Churches appears to be 
entirely unsupported by evidence. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
Benefit of Clergy. 

This appears to have been confined within much narrower limits in this 
country than in England. Has the history of the Institution been 

written ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Camps. 

What literary evidence exists as to the characteristics of {a) Norse 
encampments, including of course Danish in that term ; and (b) the 
encampments of English armies during Scottish and French campaigns ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Ancleat Brldgen. 

What are the date- indicating architectural points of early bridges? 
How many are there in Scotland which in their present shape belong 
indisputably to a period earlier than the year 1500? And what are the 
distinguishing features possessed by them in common ? 

GEO. NEILSON. 

NOTES. 
The Comyas In the West of Scotland. 

A NOTICE (since mislaid) appeared in the Glasgow Herald some years 
ago, in a paper on Place-Names, as to the estate of Nenflare on the 
Clyde being part of the barony of Polkelly in Ayrshire, which is inter- 
esting for several reasons. Under the name of " Nenflare," it appears 
in 1303-4 as the property of Sir Edward Comyn, held under Edward I., 
then in possession of a large part of Scotland. {Calendar of Scottish 
Documents^ vol. ii. pp. 424-8.) Edward Comyn was lord of Kilbride 
in Lanarkshire, and many other lands in England. He fell at Bannock- 
burn, leaving two daughters, both of whom seem to have married 
Englishmen. Rowallan in Ayrshire also belonged at this time to a 
Comyn related to, but distinct from, the Kilbride Comyn. It must 
have come to the Mures by a Comyn heiress, for the garbs of Comyn 
appear on the arms of the Mures of Rowallan. And when Sir Adam 
Mure procured, in 1393, the erection of Polkelly and other lands, 
including Nenflare, into a barony, he was clearly uniting old Comyn 
estates^ Scottish antiquaries are generally aware of the early greatness 
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of the Comyns in Scotland. I am not sure that their Lanarkshire pos- 
sessions are so well known. In Clydesdale alone they held Kilbride, 
Dalserf, and Nenflare, with I believe '' Ferme-Comyn/' a little above 
Glasgow (afterwards Hamilton Farm) ' ; and on the north boundary of 
Lanarkshire, though de facto in Dunbartonshire, the extensive baro- 
nies of 'Kirkintilloch and Cumbernauld — ^all forfeited by their opposing 

Robert Bruce in the War of Independence. 

JOSEPH BAIN. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦. ♦ 

White Hmt m» m Symbol of giving PoMMenian. 

By the old Burgh Laws the heir of a burgess had his interests well 
protected. He was secured in the succession of heritages to which 
the buigess had himself succeeded, while of moveable goods the best 
of every sort were set apart for his appropriation (Leges Buigorum, 
c 1 06, 114, 116). Property, however, which the burgess acquired 
by purchase could be disposed of without the heir's consent (ib. c. 21). 
In the appended extract from the Peebles MS. Records, a burgess 
alienated to his son, not only the heritable property then belonging 
to him, reserving his own liferent, but also all land and heirship goods 
he might be possessed of at his demise. The lands, which had probably 
been purchased by the donor, and thus were not claimable at law by 
the heir, were transferred by delivery of the usual symbols — earth and 
stone: but with regard to the "guids," which "pertenys or may perten 
of law tyl a.burges ayr," possession was given by delivery of a white 
hat. Cao anyone expound the signification of this curious symbol 
or cite analogous instances ? 

The entry in the records narrating the transaction is dated 29th 
November, 147 1, and is as follows: — "Thom Doby, burges of Pehlis, 
" with erd and stan, has resingnet and gewyn up the few of his land, 
" with the pertinentis, lyand awest half Peblis Water on the North Raw, 
" betwix the landis of the hous of Mewrus* on the est sid of the ta 
" parte, and the land of Sanct Mechallis on the west syd of the tother 
" parte, in Wyljam Smayllis hand, balya in that tym, and than incon- 



* My authority for this will be found in ihe Acta Dominorum Auditorum, p. 134, 
where on 13th February, 1489-90, in the action by Thomas Stewart of Minto against 
Patrick Hamilton of the Ferme for non-oayment of 7J0 marks Scots due under his 
lx)nd to Thomas for failing to infeft him heritably in the lands of ** Ferme Comyn," 
the defendant was decern^ in absence to pay the money and expenses, etc. This is 
the only notice I have ever seen of Ferme Comyn. In that neighbourhood there were 
several "Fermes" — e,g. Crawford's Ferme, Hamilton *s Ferme, and Noble's Ferme, 
distinguished by their owners' names. We may fairly add a fourth. 

' The monks of Melrose had more than one proi^erty in the burgh of Peebles. One 
of these adjoining the cemetery of the parish church appears to ht here referred to. 
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'' tinent the said balya layd that erd and stan in the handis of Thorn 
'' Doby, the son of the sayd Thorn, and gaf to hym and tyl hys ayris, 
"gattyn of hys body, herrietable stat and sessyng of the few of the 
''sayd land with the pertinentis, reservand the frank tenement to 
"Thorn Doby, elder, his fader. And gif it happynis the said Thorn 
'' Doby, yonger, to haf na bamis gottyn with his body to joys the 
"said land and ayr it, than sal the sayd land, with the pertinentis, 
"com agayn to the nerest and mast lauchful ayr of Thorn Doby, 
"elder. And than furthwith the said Thorn Doby tuk a quhyt hat 
" and resingnet and delyverit up all ayrchep in the sayd balyais hand, 
" als wel his land that he had or mycht haf at the wyl of God at hys 
"later dayes, and than incontinent the said balya delyverit and gaf 
" possession with the said hat, in name of ayrschep, to the said Thorn 
" Doby, yonger, als fer has * pertenys or may perten of law tyl a burges 
" ayr to haf of quhat guidis thair is or beis in the tym after the quantyte 
" of gudis. Befor thir wytnes : — the said balya, Wyll Dekyson, custumar, 
"Stevyne Darlyng, Rob of Wygam, Wylle Forfayr, Wylle Robyson, 
" Robyn of Chawmyr, John Darlyng, Rynjyn Darling, John of Wodhaw, 
" serjand, and Thorn Yong, clerk, with other mony present" R. R. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
Tht Wolf wtm Sick. 
The beauty of certain early chronicles lies in the fact that you can 
never guess what out-ofthe-way thing you may happen to find in 
them. The historographer in the middle ages had a truly catholic 
taste : he could find room in his ample pages for a two-headed calf, 
a shower of blood, or a jest on the slipperiness of the fair sex, quite 
as readily as for a copy of Magna Carta, or "gud King Robert's 
testament.'' It was a pleasant surprise the other day to light 
on a certain well-known rhyming proverbial parable embedded in the 
great fifteenth century storehouse of mediaeval Scots lore. Everybody 
knows the lines — 

The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be: 
The Devil got well ; the devil a monk was he ! 

But not everybody has read in Walter Bower's Scotichronicon (ed. 
Goodall, vol ii. p. 292) the following very close Latin equivalent: — 

Lupus languebat, monachus tunc esse volebat 
Sed cum convaluit lupus ut ante fuit. 
[The wolf was sick, he vowed a monk to be : 
But when he got well, a wolf as of old was he !] 



» t.e, , so far as. ** Has " is a form of **as" common in early records r and conversely, 
" as " takes the form of *« has. " ^ 
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This leonine and lupine couplet is introduced in most incongruous 
connection with the burial of King Robert the Bruce ! Bower prefaces 
it with the words ut fingit pacta. Who was the \xxX ? N. A. J. 
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A LIVELY discussion has been set agoing in the British Archaeological 

Association on the exact character of the object figured in this cut. 

One disputant maintains that it is a Roman 

hippo-sandal — a shoe for a beast of burden, 

possibly a horse, more probably an ox. But 

a later critic says nay, concluding his argument 

with the observation that "when we consider 

that even on a smooth road an animal, if it 

could stand in those hippo-sandals, could neither 

walk, trot, nor gallop, the absurdity of the bare 

suggestion becomes even more apparent." 

Britain's earliest heroine Boadicea was buried, according to Xiphiline, 
with great funeral pomp, but the historian unfortunately omitted to 
mention where. A tumulus on Parliament Hill in the outskirts of 
London has by the popular voice of the vicinity been assigned as the 
spot -By order of the London County Council "Boadicea's tomb" has 
recently been excavated under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries. Practically nothing was found : the ashes of 
the warrior- queen are still to seek. Although the ascription of the 
mound specifically to her rests on no historical basis and has not been 
at all vindicated by the exploration, the balance of evidence, the experts 
report, leans towards the conclusion that the mound was an ancient^ 
British barrow. Thus Hampstead has still something to be thankful for. 



A RECENT article reminds us of a singular weakness of the human mind 
in its longing after definite conclusions. This is, we suspect, one chief 
reason for the popularity of creeds. It certainly is one of the many 
reasons why Macaulay sells in tens of thousands. The insoluble is 
a bore. The Man in the Iron Mask weighed upon men's spirits 
by puzzling them for nearly two centuries. Not that men cared in 
the least for his sufferings — all they wanted was to see his face once, 
know him, and, content with the disclosure of his identity, let him 
depart in peace among the forgotten shadows. Mr. Albert Hartshorne, 
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a scholar in the first rank of British antiquaries, has, in the Antiquary 
lately, been telling us that the mask was really taken off the man over 
fifty years ago; that he was Hercules Anthony Matthioli, once Secretary of 
the Duke of Mantua; that he was secretly seized and imprisoned by Louis 
XIV. for betrayal of or dubious faith in a political intrigue by which 
I^uis was to obtain possession of an Italian castle of much strat^c 
value; that in this step treachery checkmated treachery; that for 
twenty-four years the prisoner was kept in rigid confinement and under 
deep mystery ; that for a brief space his face was hidden with a mask, 
of which probably the ribs only were of iron ; and that he died in the 
Bastille in 1 704. Best of all is Mr. Hartshome*s assurance that all this 
l)etng vouched for by due State papers is finally certain, and that for the 
future the Man in the Iron Mask stands with uplifted visor. We trust 
it is so, and hope the turn of Junius may come next, if 'md^td—pace 
Mr. Eraser Rae — it has not already arrived. 

The December Antiquary has an article on the punishment of pressing 
to death, technically known as peine forte et dure. It is rather singular 
that the writer, dealing with a legal subject, does not cite a single law- 
book, and even quotes a 19th century statute through the medium of 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. Notwithstanding, he has collected many 
curious particulars of the barbarous treatment accorded to prisoners who 
refused to plead either guilty or not guilty. They were put on their 
backs ; weight after weight was laid upon them ; and life was 
literally squeezed out. This was one of the refinements of English law, 
to which Scotland happily never attained. Its precise origin has not been 
cleared up. The oldest reported cases extant in which prisoners stood 
mute— refused to place themselves upon the country (ponere se super 
patriamj— shew that, in spite of the refusal, they were put upon their 
trial, and, if found guilty, dealt with according to their demerit, (see 
Select Picas of Crown, Selden Society, 153, 157, 200.) This, however, 
did not quite satisfy the logic of the awkward doctrine that a prisoner 
could not be tried by the verdict of his neighbours unless he expressly 
consented. Consequently some special provision was, by Edwardian 
lawyers, thought necessary. It was found in a particularly rigid im- 
prisonment which, at first associated with something very like starvation, 
came latterly to imply a speedier consummation by the heaping of weights 
on the poor wretch until he died. The tender mercies of logic are 
sometimes cruel. 

The Reliquary last year contained several highly valuable papers on the 
Pre-Conquest Churches of Northumbria by Mr. C. C. Hodges. A skilled 
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ecclesiastical architect and antiquary, he is likewise a master in photo- 
graphy, his work artistically exemplifying the helpfulness of the camera. 
Referring to the very laige number of early carved stones in Yorkshire, 
comprising beautiful examples of pre-Conquest art, he writes that none 
of them rivals " those wonderful specimens which are the pride of the 
Bemician division of the ancient Kingdom of Northumbria, such as 
the crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle or the Acca cross from Hexham. 
The same schools of art are seen to have had their influence in the 
Deiran province as well as in the Bemician, and there are many examples 
of that beautiful scroll ornament which is known to have been derived 
from classical models in Italy. Some of these are of the very highest 
order, yet they cannot be said to attain to the boldness and depth of 
the work at Ruthwell, Bewcastle, and Jedburgh, or to the delicate refine- 
ment and marvellous grace of the best specimens of what has been called 
the Hexham school." 

The mention of Ruthwell recalls to mind Sir Herbert Maxwell's posi- 
tive but as yet unvouched statement, recently repeated in the Scotsman^ 
that the village derived its name from the Runic cross. This has been 
more than once sharply challenged as a bad guess most objectionably 
dressed up as a fact. It would be well to have his evidence. 

Der obtrgermanisch-raetische Limes dcs RoemerreicheSy by O. von 
Sarwey and F. Hettner, the military and archaeological directors of 
the Reichs-Limes-Kommission, is in course of being published by 
Otto Fetters in Heidelberg. It will be an elaborate and costly work, 
sub-divided into local sections. The conclusions of General von Sarwey 
and his colleague regarding the Roman Limes in Germany will be regarded 
with great interest in Britain. Whilst to the cursory eye the frontier 
lines in Germany, in North England, and in Scotland present a strong 
generic resemblance, their difference in structural detail is radical — so 
great indeed as to make much more than probable the growing opinion 
that they w^ere erected to serve materially different ends. 

The Report on the various sections made in the Antonine Wall during 
the last two or three years by the Glasgow Archaeological Society has 
been in type for a considerable time, but there has been a series of 
unfortunate delays hindering completion. There is every reason now to 
anticipate a very early issue. 
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WORK OF 50CIBTIBS, &c. 

The Rhind Lectures this winter (314 December) have proved sound 
honest work, displaying the results of many a day spent in the patient 
examination of all kinds of ancient earthworks, in taking measurements, 
and in carefully recording the ever varying phenomena. Dr. David 
Christison's course on "The Early Fortifications of Scotland" will 
challenge favourable comparison with that of any of his predecessors. 
It is true that he avoids speculation, concludes without almost a single 
general proposition, and cannot even be said to have advanced or proved 
any first principles of early fortification. But he has done many things 
never done before, has described very many forts, etc., from his own 
observations for the first time, has compiled valuable lists to illustrate 
their classification and distribution, and, distrustful of traditionary lore 
and savant opinion, has ventured to disbelieve much and to doubt more. 
The sum of it all is to clear the ground effectually for himself and other 
workers who in the coming years may carry analysis and synthesis 
further and deeper, and answer the questions he raises with positive 
discoveries. 

He pointed out that his subject embraced about 1600 structures 
which had not been systematically studied. These he divided into 
motes, rectilinear works, and curvilinear works. The motes of France 
and England usually consisted of a palisaded base court, with earthen 
rampart and trench, and a palisaded mound, the mote proper. " Mote " 
was the prevalent continental term for them, and " burh " their English 
name. In Scotland history was silent alike as to the use of the motes 
whether as fortifications or as moothills, although the evidence of their 
antiquity was clear. In a total of 150 marked on the Ordnance Map 
the great mass lay in Kirkcudbright (which had 76), Wigtown, and 
Dumfriesshire. Their prevalence in Celtic Galloway made a singular 
contrast with their scarcity in Saxon Scotland, perhaps indicating a 
strong Saxon occupation of the former province, although if so it was 
strange that instead of being called " burhs " as in England they were 
called " motes." 

The camps in Scotland attributed to the Romans numbered 74, but 
the evidence was in too many cases merely the notion that every rectan- 
gular fieldwork must be Roman. They were of three types — large works 
with a single entrenchment, small rectangles similarly defended, and 
rectangles with several parallel lines of trench and mound. The last of 
these orders included works of great strength at Birrens, Lyne, Strageath, 
and Ardoch. In the use of flanking defences at the angles Ardoch stood 
alone. The evidences pointed to a Roman origin for the four camps 
of the Ardoch type, but before the point could be settled, both in 
regard to them and other supposed Roman camps, further investigation 
was needed. The place-name "Chester" in England generally denoted 
a city or place of note, whilst in Scotland it was confined to houses and 
to forts, not differing from the ordinary native forts in plan. 

Eight kinds of curvilinear forts have been described: entrenchments 
of earth, entrenchments of earth mixed with stooes, forts with walls of 
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loose heaped stone, forts of dry masonry, forts of dry masonry and timber, 
•walled forts having oater earth works, terraced forts, and vitrified forts. 
Not less than 55 had been described as vitrified, but only 12 of them 
shewed any considerable vitrifaction. The curvilinear forts were gener- 
ally circular or oval with sometimes one and sometimes more entrances, 
frequently covered by additional defences and occasionally retired for 
flank defence. They numbered 11 00, rarely at a great elevation, only 
32 standing at so great an altitude as 1200 feet They were irregu- 
larly distributed, thickly crowded in some parts, e.g. Dumfriesshire, 
thinly spread in others, and in laige tracts (which possibly had been 
uninhabited) altogether absent. 

Thus in Ai^le there were 143 forts — the series abruptly stopping at 
Loch Etive ; thence to Cape Wrath there were only 5 or 6, not reckoning 
brochs. Over thie wide Highland mainland outside of Argyle 52 were 
found situated in but a few localities, far apart 

The forts of Galloway and the south-west coast resembled those 
of Argyle in their low elevation, small size, and nearness to the sea. 
Dumfriesshire had 225 of greater elevation, and distributed as if to 
avoid the coast. South of the Lammermoors forts were numerous; 
between them, the Pentlands, and the Forth only 40 were found. 

There appeared to be a general deficiency in the water supply of 
these forts, but the facts of history as well in Caesar's time as in our own 
proved that that might be no insurmountable obstacle to protracted 
defence. 

Generic names for forts were Dvm, Rath, Car, Lis, and Burh. In 
the Highlands 370 were called Dim, 260 of these having a specific name 
also. In the Lowlands Dim is not often applied to forts, and in place- 
names is sometimes probably of Teutonic origin. Rath occurs in about 
150 place-names, few of them connected with known forts. Lis though 
common in Ireland did not in Scotland appear to have any connection 
with forts. Car with various significations might be of Irish, Welsh, or 
Teutonic origin, though in most cases it was Celtic. It is rarely asso- 
ciated with forts in Scotland. Burgh might be Saxon or it might be the 
Scandinavian " borg." 

In closing. Dr. Christison said it had been his aim to avoid hazard- 
ous theories and to present carefully ascertained facts as a foundation 
for future work. 

We are glad to learn that these lectures, so well fitted to suggest 
discussion and stimulate enquiry, will ere long appear in book form. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (loth December), — ^Two urns 
from CuUa Voe, Papa Stour, Shedand, were exhibited, and a notice by 
Rev. D. G. Barron of the small cemetery of cremated burials in which 
they were found was read. Dr. Joseph Anderson said the significance 
of this find was that it proved, what was before uncertain, that the eariy 
natives of Shetland used clay burial urns. Many stone urns had been 
found, but these were the first clearly authenticated urns of clay from 
F 
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that district. There was no specific difference between those now pro- 
duced and clay urns from the mainland of Scotland. Generally speaking, 
he thought it might be said without hesitation that the race which had 
occupied the mainland had inhabited Shetland also in the stone age. 
A second Shetland communication was read from Mr. George Kinghom, 
St. Rollox, Glasgow, consisting of notes on a deposit of polished stone 
axes and oval knives of porphyry in a knoll at Modesty, near Bridge of 
Walls. A quantity of pottery, nine axes and nine knives, from the. find 
(presented to and acquired by the Society) were on the table. The 
pottery might either be sepulchral or domestic from its character. 
Dr. Anderson commented on the oval knives as common in and peculiar 
to Shetland, and as now found for the first time under circumstances 
which distincdy correlated them with the stone age. Mr. D. MacRitchie 
read a note concerning an underground structure at Gress, Lewis. 
From the presence of the bones of deer and sea-birds he inferred that 
the inhabitants had lived by the chase. A boar's tusk had been dis- 
covered also, but experts had indicated that there was no proof that the 
boar must have been wild. Nothing could therefore be founded on 
this detail, and the date of inhabitation of the dwelling might have been 
comparatively recent. Dr. William Cramond, Cullen, sent a notice of 
(i) a large censer or chafing dish found near Balveny castle, and (2) of 
a find of coins, Roman and otherwise, in Mortlach parish, Banffshire. 
The final paper, by Rev. H. J. Lawlor, B.D., was a note on non-biblical 
matter in the MS. Gospels, known as the Book of Mulling. 



EccLESiOLOGiCAL SOCIETY OF ABERDEEN. — At a recent meeting a paper 
by W. Cramond, LL.D., Cullen, was read on the Sacrament Houses 
of Scotland. At the commencement the writer referred with satisfac- 
tion to the care now taken of the few remaining examples of Sacrament 
Houses in Scotland, some twelve in all. 

Still find we up and down, 

In country or m town, 
The footprints of our fathers* holier tread ; 

A relic here and there, 

A pageant or a fair, 
And old traditions floating round the dead. 

These remains of the ancient worship of the church extended from 
St. Andrews to Pluscarden, and some of them were in singularly good 
preservation. Several points still required clearing up. After giving 
an exact definition of the term, Dr. Cramond referred in detail to the 
Sacrament Houses of Belgium and the Continent, and illustrated his 
meaning by photographs. He then with the view of explaining the 
usage that prevailed in different ages and countries quoted numerous 
references to tabernacles and suchlike from ancient statutes and writings 
from the twelfth century onwards, especially referring to the presence 
of Sacrament Houses in Scotland and their absence in England, and 
explaining the present usage in Catholic Churches. In regard to the 
question whence the Scotch Sacrament Houses had their origin, Dr. 
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Cramond gave it as his opinion that they originated in Flanders, that 
several of them were carved in this country probably by foreign work- 
men, and that as regards those like that of St. Andrews the designs may 
have proceeded from Rome. 

Glasgow Archaeological Society (Dec. 20). — Mr. P. Macgregor 
Chalmers, architect, read a paper on the Mediaeval Church Architec- 
ture of Scotland, illustrated by about 100 photographic views so 
arranged as to show the development of the art. The early phases were 
found in the crypt of St. Wilfrid's Church at Hexham, built in the year 
674, in the Saxon baluster-work at Jarrow and Monkwearmouth, the 
Scotic MSS. and the sculpture work of the early crosses, as in 
the famous one at Ruthwell. These, with others, showed that, 
following the work of the Roman occupation, the arts flourished in the 
Saxon period, and at least some colour was lent to the suggestion that 
the work of the early twelfth century, almost invariably described as of 
foreign origin, may have been but developed native art. The work 
executed immediately after the Norman Conquest of England was 
illustrated principally in Durham and Dunfermline — the one evidently 
copied from the other. But the most interesting example was Jedburgh 
Abbey, where the simple character of the early work was seen to develop 
later into the magnificent specimen of the sculptor's art at the great 
west door. The beauty of the moulded work (where the carving is less 
profuse) to be noticed at the end of the twelfth century was well seen in 
the nave of Jedburgh. The choir and lower church of Glasgow 
Cathedral were chosen to illustrate the work of the thirteenth century, 
and here a parallel to the Chapel of the Four Altars at the east end of 
the Cathedral was found in the Chapel of the Nine Altars at Durham, 
designed and executed at the same time. The fourteenth century in 
Scotland, far from being a time of extreme poverty, was shewn to have 
been rich in the production of beautiful church work. Many illustrations 
of this period were shown in the nave of Gbsgow Cathedral, in Paisley, 
Melrose, St. Monan's, Bothwell, &c. The fifteenth century work, remark- 
able for the richness of its carving and the beauty of its traceried windows, 
was exhibited in Lincluden, Melrose, Linlithgow, and the vulgarly ornate 
Chapel at Roslin, where an interesting parallel to Glasgow Cathedral was 
noted. The latest illustrations were shown in the rood screen of Glasgow 
Cathedral and the early sixteenth century work at Paisley Abbey. The 
series of views closed with the tomb of Archbishop Hamilton, in 
Paisley Abbey, a tablet of classic form, in which the "new spirit," 
having little or nothing to do with the religious Reformation, was seen in 
the revival of the art of ancient Rome. But the chief feature of the 
paper was an attempt to revive intelligent effort in the study of the 
Cathedral in Glasgow. Many views of the building were shown, and it 
was claimed that an almost entirely new history was possible. The 
earliest structure was found not only at the west end of the south aisle 
of the lower church, but in most interesting remains of the same period 
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iathe north aisle as well And the suggestion was offered that the first 
erection of which there is any evidence, dating from about the middle 
of the twelfth century, was only of one storey. Supposed to be quite a 
unique structure in Scotland — ^an attempt had been made to find its model 
in Rome — the Cathedral might be shown to be on exactly the same lines 
as the whole architectural work of its own period. Even the site of the 
old High Altar, as it stood in the semi-circular end of the old choir, 
might be found in the structure still known as the site of the shrine of 
St. Mungo. In describing the thirteenth century work in the choir and 
crypt attention was drawn to the very unsatisfactory character of the 
evidence supporting the opinion now current that the beautiful recum- 
bent effigy at the east end of the crypt is that of the renowned patriot 
and soldier-bishop Wishart. The thirteenth century tower referred 
to in documents was found to have been that at the west end of the 
nave, partially destroyed about the year 1400. The sculptured frag- 
ments of its upper storey, still preserved, were clearly work of the time of 
Bishop Lauder. The nave was completed towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. To this was added the central tower at the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, followed by that composite building the 
chapter-house and sacristy. The stone rood-screen and the vaulting of 
thevlower storey of the unfinished south transept were executed about 
the year 1500. The copestone to all this steady continuous labour of 
centuries was laid in the central spire, erected about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

Books, dr'r., received: Cramond's Annals of Fordoun (Standard 
Office, Montrose) : Proceedings of Glasgow Archaeological Society. 
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THE vellum MS. Regis tram Veins Episcapatus Glasguensis 
now kept at Blair's College near Aberdeen was the most 
important source for the printed Chartulary.' On folio 
24/1, an entry = made about the year 1200 runs thus : 

" Ad dolorem ylii. Scribe in anulo aureo et porta in digito 
continue. | Thebal. Guth. Guthani. Hoc est Deus princeps. con- 
ditor. conditorum. theos | enim deus. Bal. princeps. Guth. con- 
ditor. Guthani. conditorum. 

" Scribe aut sivis^ in eodem anulo vel in alio aureo. Ad 
vitandam omnem ven | tositatem. que sit sub umbilico. Theos. 
Ydros. Adros. Hoc est Deus | creator creaturarum. Theos. 
enim. deus. ydros creator. Adros creaturarum." 



' Registnim Episcopatus Glasguensis, edited in 1843 by the Maitland Club. 
' Prinletl on p. 610 of the published Registrum, of which it is writ No. 550. 
G 
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Through the kindness of His Grace Archbishop Eyre 
of Glasgow, last winter the MS. was sent to Glasgow, 
and the passage in question photographed by Mr. 
Macgregor Chalmers. Thus, SCOTS LORE is able to 
reproduce it to its readers. 

In the passage two amulets are mentioned, both of which are 
gold rings, each with an inscription, and serve as magic means 
against certain pains in the bowels. Both enjoyed a great 
reputation during the middle ages, more especially the first, 
which was known all over the continent of Europe as well as 
Great Britain. Along the coasts of the Baltic and the German 
Ocean, in North Germany, the Danish islands, Jutland, 
England, Scotland, and France, samples of Thebal amulets 
have been found, and a rather comprehensive literature on 
the subject has arisen since the middle of the present cen- 
tury when several rings with such inscriptions were excavated. 
The first Thebal amulet which became known in modern 
times was a French one. As early as 1764 a delineation of 
it was published, and a description given by M. Caylus in 
his Recueil d' Antiques, Then there was a long pause. In 
1846 and 1848, in Great Britain, the Archaeological Journal 
took up the subject and pictured three amulets, and in i860 
K. Klug treated of some Danish and North German Thebal 
rings.' He was the first who tried to explain their legends, 
but, owing to his limited knowledge of the subject, arrived 
at no results. In 1864 the Rev. C. W. King devoted some 
pages of his book The Gnostics and their Remains to these 
rings, but starting from an entirely wrong basis, and being any- 
thing but accurate, he scarcely touched the proper point. In 
1877 Mr. William Jones repeated the descriptions and delinea- 
tions of the three amulets from the Archaeological Journal 
in his book on Finger-Ring Lore; while in 1892 in 
Germany Deecke made the Thebal rings the subject of an 
article.^* Starting with an erroneous proposition, he bent 
facts so as to suit his conclusions. Besides, like all his 



' In the Zeitschrifl des Vercins fiir Liibeckische Geschichte und Altertumskunde. 
' In the Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte, Sprache und Litteratur Elsass-Lothringens. 
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predecessors, he knew too limited a number of such amulets 
to arrive at sure results. 

Although by the treatment of the subject in three countries 
almost nothing has been done for the exploration and explana- 
tion of the matter in question, yet a considerable amount of 
material has accumulated and a historical review of it has 
become possible. I know at present fifteen Thebal amulets. 
Probably many more exist in local museums or in private 
possession, or have even been published in Transactions of 
Societies or books still less accessible. I propose first to give 
a list of those I know. I shall be glad if this paper should be 
the means of drawing others to the light 

A, 
Thebal. Guth. Guthani. 

found written, as I have said, in the Glasgow Registrum very 
near the year 1200 by an ecclesiastic who filled up with it 
an almost empty page. The handwriting points very clearly 
to its date. I first called attention to it in the Athenaeum^ 

B. 
+ THEBAIGUTHQUTHANI 




Inscription of a ring of base metal, plated with gold, and dug 
up near to the churchyard at Bredicot, Worcestershire, in 
1846 or a short time before that year. Mr. Jabez Allies, the 
possessor, sent it to the Archaeological Journal^ and it was 



« No. 3481 of June 14, 1894. 
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described and represented there* in two delineations. It 
appears to be of the fourteenth century. 

C\ 

, + ZARAZAIDEZEVEL ' (Oufshfe) 



+ DEBALGVTGVTTANI i (Inside) 



r^^XTTX^ t A FBI 



OiiUidt 
Inttde 

Inscription of a gold ring, much bent and defaced ; it was 
found about 1840 on the Glamorganshire coast, near to the 
Worms Head, the western extremity of the county, where 
numerous objects, such as firearms, an astrolabe, and silver 
dollars, have been found on the shifting of the sand at various 
times. It has been supposed that these remains indicate 
the spot where a Spanish or Portuguese vessel was wrecked 
about 250 years ago. The Rev. R. Gordon communicated the 
relic to the Archaeological Journal, and the Rev. H. H. Knight, of 
Neath, Glamorganshire (in whose possession presumably the 
ring was), gave permission to represent it in the Journal,'' The 
Thebal inscription was in the inside, while the outside was filled 
with another. This mode points to the way in which the two 
formulae which occur in the Glasgow Chartulary may have 
been engraved on the same ring. 



' Vol. iii. p. 267, 1846. 

^The description and delineation were published in the Archaeological Journal, 
vol. iii. p. 358, 1846. 
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D. 



+ e|HBAL|rV,G rVGA Nlj 




Inscription of an octagon gold ring weighing 56 grains. The 
ring was found in digging up the roots of an old oak tree, which 
had been blown down in 1846, on a farm called the Rookery, 
in the parish of Calne, Wiltshire, belonging to Mr. Thomas 
Poynder. The farm is distant about a mile from Calne, and 
about the same distance from Bowood. Dr. Jennings gave 
these particulars to the Archaeological Journal,^ where they 
appeared, -together with two delineations of the ring. Corre- 
sponding with the eight compartments on the outside there 
are seven in the inside. 



+ TH EB| AL GV jTG, VT H A Nl 

Inscription of a golden nonagon ring, No. 1930 in the Kopen- 
hague Museum for Antiquities. It was found in 1828 near 
Snoghoi, Jutland, close to the sea coast, and published for the 
first time by Klug.^" 

R 

' AN I 



Inscription of a massive silver nonagon ring,3 No. 1 1 563 in the 
Kopenhague Museum for Antiquities. It was found in 1851 
near Grundomagle, in the parish of Torkildstrup, on the island 

» Vol. V. 159, 1846. 

'Zcitschrift des Vereins fiir Lubeckische Geschichte, i860, I. S. 238. 
^ Deecke, Amuletringe des Heiligen Theobald von Thann. Jahrbuch fur Geschichte, 
Sprache und Litteratur Elsass-Lothringens viii. Strassburg, 1892, S. 38. 
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of Falster, Denmark, together with a silver relic-cross of the 
eleventh century, and other silver ornaments. 

G, 



Th 



BA L CV . T TA N 



Gold ring in the Lubeck Museum, Department of Liibeck 
Antiquities, weight "zwei Ducaten," form nonagon. It was 
fDund beside the left hand of the body of a man in 1852, 
through the excavation of the site of Alt-Lubeck, in a church 
which had been destroyed by pirates in 1 138.' 

"Against the falling sickness, write these characters upon a ring; 
outside, + ou thebal gut guthani; inside, + eri gerari." 

From the last leaf of the Theophilus MS. of the fourteenth 
century." I have not seen the Theophilus MS., and am not even 
sure whether this MS. is identical with the fourteenth century 
Theophilus MS., Nr. 2333A at Paris, which Ach. Jubinal (Rute- 
boeuf ii., 262) had attributed to the eleventh century, but which, 
according to W. Meyer,3 was written three centuries later. Thus 
I am unable to express any opinion on the correctness of the 
* reading. 

/. 

VDR08 : UDROS : • : THEBAL (inside) 
+ QUTTV : QUTTA : MADR08 : ADROS (Outside) 

Inscription of a gold ring found in Rockingham forest in 1841. 
It bears the first line on the inside, the second on the outside.* 

K. 
Guttu Guttu Thebal Ebal Adros Madros. 
This formula was published in King's Gnostics and their Remains ^^ 



' K. Klug in der Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Lubeckische Geschichte und Altertums- 
kunde I. 2, Lubeck 1858, S. 221-248. Alt-Liibeck. Tafel i. la-c; Deecke I.e., p. 37. 

* William Jones, Finger- Ring Lore, Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal ; London, 
1877. P- 140. 

3 Radewins Gedicht liber Theophilus. Sitzungs Berichte der Koniglich Bairischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philologisch-historische Classe, 1873, i- P* 59* 

4 Described in the Archaeological Journal, 1846, vol. iii. p. 358. 

5 London, 1864, p. 132. 
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He says of it that it was "in frequent use" in the middle ages, but 
unfortunately does not give his source, so that in the meantime 
further information is not to be had concerning it. He believes 
that the formula represents, in Latin, the sound of the Hebrew 
words meaning, " Time, time, the world, vanity, I will seek after, 
the sought," a statement which seems to me void of foundation. 

Z. 

7 thebal guttatim auru/n & thus de. + Abra ies!/5 + alabra ieS(/« +• 

Galabra iesus + widh thone dworh on iii oflaetan writ. 

From a flyleaf in the Bodleian^ Library, Oxford. MS. Auct. 
F. 3, 6 fol i. Before thebal a line has been erased, of which the 
only letters still legible are GUTT; some lines lower on the same 
page the words in capitals, THEBAL GUTTANI, are standing, the 
last two letters so faint that Prof. Napier, who published that 
charm first in 1890,' could not then decipher them. It was only 
after he became acquainted with the formula A that he was able 
to read the whole.'' According to Prof. Napier the charm is 
written in an eleventh century hand. 

M. 

Boro berto briore + Vulnera quinqt/6 dei sint medicina mei + Tahebal + 

+ Guthman + + + Onthma/» + + + + + Purld crampr/ + Cristus 

+ factus + est + pro + nobis + obediens + vsque + ad + 

mortem + mortem + autem + cruets. + . . . . 

From an English medical manuscript of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, preserved in the Royal Library at Stock- 
holm, communicated by George Stephens, Esq., through Sir 
Henry Ellis.3 The above passage is part of " A charme for 
peynys in theth," which begins " Sancta apolonia virgo fuit."* . . . 
^The editor could not decide whether the word Guthman was 
right. He hesitated between Guthman and ghether, and gave 

* Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Litteraturen. Begriindet v. 
L. Hcrrig. H^. v. Stephan, Waetzold, u. J. Zupitza xliv. Jahrgang, 84 Bd. 
Braunschweig, 1S90, p. 323. 

•The Athenaeum, 34S5, Aug. 11, 1894. 

3 Archaeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity ; published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, vol. xxx. p. 349-429. 

♦ Ibid. p. 397-98: 
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both readings. The former is, now that we know Gut/tanizs 
part of the old Thebal formula, the more likely. 

N, 
+ OEQVTAA + SAQRA + HOQOQRA + lOTHE + HENAVEAET 
+ 0CCIN0M08 + ON + IKC + HOQOTE + BANQVE8 + ALPHA 7 IB 
+ ANA + EENETON + AIRIE + OIPA + AQLA + MEIDA + ADONAI 
+ HEIEPNATHOI + QEBAI + QVTQVTTA + lEOTHIN 
Inscription of a gold ring, a plain four-sided hoop, weight 63 
grains, found in France in the spring of 1763. Caylus, who 
published a description and two delineations of it in his famous 
Reaieil d'Antiquitis^, says, " Au printemps de cette annee 1763, 
on a trouve dans une fondrifere situ^e a tme lieue au nord de la 
ville d'Amiens, sept Mddailles d'or Imperiales, . . . enfin cette 
petite decouverte a fourni cet autre anneau d' or qui m' appartient 
et que je vais d^crire. 

" Le corps de cet anneau est simple et quarr^ ; chacune de ses 
faces est absolument remplie de caractferes graves en creux avec 
beaucoup d' art, tels qu'on les voit developp& sur la Planche au 
numdro vii., et rendus avec une exactitude dont je puis r^pondre ; 
car ils ont et^ revus par M. I'Abb^ Mignot, mon bonfrfere. 

"Ces caractferes me paroissent du xii© siecle ; mais les mots 
qu'ils forment sont barbares et semblable a ceux que Ton trouve 
sur les anneaux Magiques ou Astronomiques, compost pour 
servir d* amulettes : celui-ci me paroit de m^me genre ; le nom 
de Jesus-Christ en abr^g^ ; V Alpha de la seconde ligne ; VAdonai 
a la fin de la troisieme, VAgla dans la m^me ligne, et les Croix 
rep^tees dans chacune, se trouvent tr^s-frequemment sur les 
monumens de cette espece de superstition. ... II pese un demi- 
gros vingt-quatre grains : diam^tre ext^rieur, dix lignes : dia- 
metre int^rieur, huit lignes et un tiers; par consequent cet 
anneau a toujours ^t^ fait pour etre porte au doigt." Mr. King, 
who copied the inscription from Caylus' Recueil, a beautiful 
copy of which is in the Hunterian Museum, made more than 
half-a-dozen mistakes in his copy." 

' Recueil d'Antiquit^s, Egyptiennes, Etrusques, Grecques, Romaines, et Gauloises. 
Tome sixi^me ; Paris, mdcclxiv., Pe cxxx., vi. and vii. Ibid, vol, vi. p. 404. 

" The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 132. 
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a 

+ YRYRR AGVGVGVBER ALTER AMI ALPLAtZERAE 
It covers the shank of a silver ring of the fourteenth century ; 
the circular face bearing, in disjoined letters the Ave Maria. It 
was published by King, The Gnostics, p. 132, obs. i. 

P. 
EZERA. EZERA. ERAVERAGAN. GVGVGVRALTERANI 
ALPHA. ET. « 

It is the inscription on the upper side of a silver ring brooch in 
the Waterton Collection.' The flat surface underneath bears 
the words, + AOTVO NO OIO MO 0010 AV. It was published 
by King, The Gnostics, p. 132, obs. i. 

The first task is to find out what is the Viilgata of the text 
in the middle ages, and what is its oldest form. There arises 
one great difficulty. The dating of such things as rings is very 
uncertain. It frequently happens that an old inscription is copied 
well at a comparatively late date, and the exact copying is the 
more probable in the case of a thing of magic import. Besides, 
it is often impossible to assign a certain ring to a certain century, 
or even to a period of two or more centuries, and authorities not 
rarely widely differ in their opinions. Literary or other external 
evidence is much more likely to furnish sure results. 

Before going further, therefore, I shall put aside those 
formulae which apparently bear the stamp of attrition or 
mutilation. 

Such are / and K, which, although not perfectly identical, 
both represent a mixing up of the Thebal formula with the Ydros 
formula (found together in the Glasgow Chartulary). 

Z, according to Prof Napier, belongs to a comparatively 
early date. It is written in the eleventh century, but is 
clearly very corrupt, for the following reasons : — Firstly, 
beside Thebal Guttani there occurs, on the same page, the 
formula Thebal Guttatim ; secondly, the magic formula aurum, 
thus et tnyrrha, the gifts of the Sages of the Orient to Jesus, 



■ Comp. C. W. King's Antique Gems and Rings, London, 1872, vol. i. p. 468-69. 
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which were used as a talisman in the same way as the three 
hypothetical names of the three hypothetical kings — Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthasar — appear mutilated as myrrlta has been 
left out ; thirdly, the de after thus shows that something else is 
wrong. 

Moreover, in M, even if we accept the reading Guthman and 
thus make the formula run Tahebal, + + Guthman + + + 
Onthman, the mutilations are quite apparent, and as the MS. 
tury, the wording of the formula in it certainly lacks weight, 
in which they occur is of the latter part of the fourteenth cen- 
I am, besides, inclined to believe that Guthman is misread for 
Guthani. 

It is the same with N, M. Caylus assigns it to the twelfth 
century, but it is certainly very corrupt. For Alpha et w the 
engraving has Alpha et i B {Alpha et Omega are words 
frequently occurring in the magic formulae of the middle ages. 
Comp. our formula P). Sacra is spelled Sagra and ^7167^0^ 
appears as hogogra. 

In O the Thebal formula is not to be recognised but for the 
Gugugu, Otherwise probably nobody would think of taking 
out the letters Beralt, leaving out the /?, and forming Tebal out 
of them. P is somewhat nearer to our formula, ending in aniy 
and the word Gutani being easily formed from it 

Thus, only eight Thebal formulae remain (A BCD EFG H)^ 
and of these I ascribe no weight to //, it being of the fourteenth 
century, and besides its text not being examined by any autho- 
rity. The word Thebal all these have in common except B, 
which has Thebai, apparently rhyming to Guthani. As regards 
the last two words we have three groups, one with Guth 
Guthani^ one with Gut Guthani, and one with Gut Guttani, or 
variations of it. 

(a) A, Thebal Guth Guthani. (b) E, Thebal Gut Guthani. 

/?. Global ru^ ru^ani. H. Thebal Gut Guthani. 

B, Thebai Guth Guthani. 

(c) C. Dhebal Gut Guttanni. 

F, Thebal Gut Gutgttan 

G, Thebal Cuttani. 

The third of these, the Gut Guttani group, characterises 
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itself as of less importance since it shews rather serious mutila- 
tions such as Gutgttan in F. G is besides the only inscription in 
which a minuscule (the // in T//EBAL) occurs, and is therefore to 
be regarded as somewhat late; the C in it instead of the common 
C is a mutilation too. As it is further the sole inscription with 
only one Gut {Cut) while all the rest have two, and F even 
shews a tendency of getting three {Gut Gut g[u\ttan\ it*is, of all 
the eight inscriptions still in question, the worst. 

It is a strange misfortune that a German fellow-country- 
man of mine who last inquired into the subject, Deecke,' 
should just have taken his start from G, He was of 
opinion that the rings were devoted to Saint Theobald of 
Thann, Alsace, and he explained Thebal Cutthani, as Thebal 
(dus) C(onfessor) V(enerabilis) T(utor) Thani. This explana- 
tion is by itself open to some little objections. Firstly, Thebal 
is not Theobaldus nor Dietbald ; even the French form Thiebal 
approaches it only ; secondly, the Cutthani^ which Deecke ex- 
plains, is found nowhere, only // or ///, but never tth occurring: 
thirdly, the Latin name of the little town of Thann is Thanae 
Thanarum and not Thanum^ Thani, But it may also be proved 
positively that the explanation is wrong. St. Ubaldo, Bishop of 
Eugubium, Umbria, died the sixteenth of May, 1160, and was 
proclaimed a saint in 1 192 by Pope Coelestinus. Now, one of 
the rings {G itself) was found beside the left hand of the body 
of a man who had been buried in a church, destroyed in 1 138 by 
the pirate-prince Ratze of Riigen, and never built up again. 
Thus, the man must have been buried before the year 1 138. At 
that date Bishop Ubaldo was still alive, and the town of Thann 
did in all probability not even exist. The legend states as the 
date of the foundation of it the year 1244. And even later 
the cult of St Ubaldo developed rather slowly at Thann ; the 
first pilgrimages from distant places to Thann we know belong- 
ing to the year 1405 ! Something else supports this point still 
more strongly. The formula L in the Bodleian Library in which 
the word Thebal occurs is of the eleventh century, and thus 
belongs to a time when Bishop Ubaldo was not even born. 

'Amuletringe des Heiligen Theobald von Thann, Jahrbuch fUr Geschichte, 
Sprache und Literatur Elsass Lothringens, viii. Strassburg, 1892, S. 37. 
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Starting from a wrong explanation of a wrong reading of the 
most mutilated of all the inscriptions within his reach, Deecke 
asserts that all the inscriptions which have G instead of his C 
in Guthani are more or less degenerate. The C could by means 
of a flourish, he says, easily develop to G, The only means of 
finding out what the constant elements of mediaeval amulets are 
and what the variable is to compare a great number of them. 
It is only thus that all the little individual variations can be 
balanced. 

It has already been pointed out that we have to reject the C 
in Cuttani (ring G) on the authority of the fourteen other amulets 
which have G, But how about the Guth Guthani, or the simple 
Guthani? Which is older? Although it is extremely difficult 
to say what is the exact age of each ring, we have again the 
authority of seven of the best preserved rings (A D B E H C F) 
against one (G), and thus the Guth Guthani seems to be safe. 
But perhaps it may be objected that repetitions of words or 
syllables frequently occur in magic formulae, and that thus the 
Guthani is likely to be older than the Guth Guthani. That objec- 
tion deserves attention. It is true such repetitions of words little 
varied are rather frequent in charms of all kinds, but this 
variation is of a different kind: its tendency is to produce rhymes. 
Formula K affords an excellent example of it. Out of Thebal 
and Ydros Adros it makes Thebal Ebal Adros Madras, Further 
M makes Guthman + + + Onthman out of Guth Guthani, It 
would be entirely contrary to the way in which these formulae 
usually develop to assume that the first syllable of Guthani had 
been put twice so as to produce Guth Guthaniy whereas, on the 
other hand, if the formula was Guth Guthani, one of the Guths 
might easily be left out by an inattentive engraver. Another 
engraver (that of F), becoming confused by the doubling of Gut^ 
began to put the word three times, and, although he did not 
repeat the whole for the third time, had to leave out the final / 
from want of space. As a repetition of the first syllable of 
Guthani cannot be explained by the usual way of development 
of these formulae, I am much inclined to assume that the GutA 
preceding Guthani in seven of the eight best preserved cases 
belongs to the formula originally. 
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Another question is, whether Guthani or Gutiani is older. 
As the group (c) in two of its fonnulae shows clear corruptions, 
only the ring C can be adduced in favour of GuttanL But it 
stands all alone as against five rings with Guthani (A D BE H^ 
one of which (D) has the e instead o(th}y and thus the reading of 
the latter is sure to have been the commoner in the middle ages. 
All the later rings have //. Thus the five Guthani rings are 
likely to be nearer the orig^'nal in their readings, and of these 
again, judging from the numbers, the three with Guth Guthani 
(A D B) deserve preference over the two with Gut Guthani 
(HE), Moreover, it is more likely that the /// should develop 
into / or // than that a / should develop into thy for the letter // 
is more easily left out or assimilated to / than an h created anew. 
Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the Guth Guthani (which 
is represented hy A,D, and B) is nearest the original. If that be 
right, the pedigree of the types of our fifteen charms is as 
follows : — 



JV 




Only now can we approach the question whether Thebal 
Guth Guthani, the reading of A D and (with exception of one 
letter) B, means anything, and what it means. I do not think 
there can be any doubt about the two last words, for they are 
certainly Gothic, and mean deus deorum or god of gods. 

It happens, of course, occasionally by chance, i.e,, by mis- 
spelling, by abbreviating, by combining two words into one, or 
by dividing one word into parts, that out of elements of words 
of one language there arises a word of another, All decipherers 
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of inscriptions experience that difficulty. But that two words 
beside each other, two absolutely correct forms of another 
language, which even syntactically agree, and have a clear and 
suitable meaning besides, should originate in that way is almost 
inconceivable. 

There has been discussion as to what is the final consonant 
of the root of the Gothic word guth, god ; since, in the MSS. 
of Wulfila's translation of parts of the Bible, the word is generally 
abbreviated, ndm. gth, gen. gths, dat. gtha, and there is, besides, a 
compound guthaskaunei, godlike figure. At the same time there 
is a neuter plural giida, meaning the heathen gods, in accordance 
with which the gen. of the simplex, />., of guthy should be 
expected to hegudiSj and the dative ^<&, vfhW^ guthaskaunei (in 
which, after a short root vowel, the so-called themavocal a has 
been preserved, so that tk is here medial and not final) points 
towards an original /// in the root. Thus, it is doubtful whether 
/// or d is the final consonant of the root of guth. The probable 
solution of the difficulty, however, is that there was in the prc- 
Gothic or common Germanic period a variation of that consonant 
according to Verner's Law, owing to a variation of accentuation, 
and that consequently some forms had th, some d. 

The Guth of our formula is thus Gothic giithy god ; and 
Guthani is the genitive plural of a weak by-form of that word 
^gutha,^ which, it is true, is not found in the MSS. of Wulfila, 
but the existence of which must be assumed, as there is an 
Anglo-Saxon word goda^ a weak by-form o( god. The older 
form of the genitive plural is Guthani, But for this long closed 
i, ei and i occur in some of the later Gothic MSS. 

If Guth Guthani means God of Gods, it is very likely that 
Thebal may be an invocation (perhaps something like " help "), 
or the name of some deity. There is nothing of the first kind 
in Gothic, and thus the second possibility grows more probable. 
But I have failed to trace Thebal back to any Aryan word that 
might have been used as a name of a god. A Gothic god called 
Thebal may have existed, but up till now we know nothing of 



* The asterisk preceding gtttha and some other words subsequently in this article 
denotes that the form has not been found in actual manuscripts, but is inferred from 
philological considerations. 
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him. But the word might be a mutilation of diabolus, in old 
Gothic, diabaiilus. la, a diphthong that is not found in genuine 
Gothic words, was probably replaced by iu, the Gothic diphthong 
which was most similar to it ; and an preceding / (which, 
however, perhaps occurs in a few cases in Gothic) hy a. In later 
Gothic iu was turned into eo and eu, names such as Thiudareiks 
being changed into Theodoricus or Theudericus. Thus the form 
* DeobaluSy or even ^Deobals might be arrived at, in which eo was 
a diphthong. A further contraction might produce ^Debals, and 
the loss of the ending s (which frequently occurred in late Gothic 
proper names, as some documents prove'), * Debal, Now, magic 
formulae certainly have a tendency to make the initial, medial, or 
final consonants, in corresponding places of successive words, 
alike. Our formula A^, which made Gebai Gutgutta out of Thebal 
Gutguttani, is a good example of that. Thus, beside the two /A*s, 
the ^ of * Debal might easily be turned into th. So considered, 
the formula would testify to an early devil worship among the 
Christian Germanic nations. and mean, Diabolus Deus Deorum 
or Devil, God of Gods. 

This explanation of the formula gives us at once a clear idea 
about the age of the amulet. If Thebal be a mutilation of Devil, 
it cannot possibly be older than the fourth century of our era. 
As the Guthani has an i instead of older i, the formula may 
probably have been used by a Gothic-speaking people till about 
the sixth century, and only then have passed to other nations. 
At least, some limits of age are thus given to the older rings, 
though still leaving a considerable latitude in the period to 
which they are to be ascribed. 

Before turning to the application of the formula, we have to 
cast a glance over the development of our charm. It is very 
simple at the beginning and consists of three words only. 
Although preserved as inscriptions of valuable gold rings, these 
are slightly altered when copied and engraved on other rings, 
and by-and-bye new elements are added. Besides, they are no 
longer used exclusively as ring-inscriptions, but magic power is 



• Compare Paul's Grundriss tier germanischcn Philologie. Strassburg, 1891, I, 
p. 416. 
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ascribed to them when written on a paper. Thereby a new 
opportunity of mixing up with other formulae arises, and as early 
as the eleventh century we find the Gothic charm mixed up with 
a Latin and an Arabic charm in Z. M offers another sample 
of the same process. Something like crede exfierto priori makes 
the beginning ; a Latin rhymed pentameter follows ; the nour 
formula, and next some unintelligible words, followed by other 
Latin texts from the Bible, etc. Another ring-inscription, N, 
shows a still greater variety of different elements. The Thebal 
formula is only one among about eight or ten distinct things. 

In the Glasgow Chartulary there is another formula given to 
which a very similar power is ascribed when it is worn on the 
finger as a legend of a gold ring. It runs TAeos. Ydros, Adros. 
I believe it to be a mutilation of the Greek words Oc^j iarpA? /arpw, 
deus medicus medicorum^ or God doctor of doctors. Beside the 
two words ending in o% the third would, as soon as the formula 
was no longer understood, easily assume the same ending, and 
further use would vary the double iar^i into itros and atros. The 
introduction of d for / preceding the sounding consonant r is a 
further mutilation. The spelling ydros for idros is of no conse- 
quence in a MS. which also spells^/// for ilii. Similar changes 
are quite frequent. Out of hoc est corpus \nieum\ the formula of 
the Lord's Supper, came hocus corpus, and later Iiocus pocus. 
Mr. C. W. King' derives the Adros Vdros from the address to 
Cnuphis, a/)Tos retvi;, viiap ditprj Tvp piyei, which is Certainly wrong. Of 
course, he was not aware that the words appeared together with 
Theos about A.l). 1 200. The j^dros adros changed even further 
into Adros Madros (m K) and varied into vdros udros and madros 
adros (m I). The two formulae appearing separately in the 
Glasgow Chartulary were formed into one in the group called x 
in our pedigree, probably because they were engraved on 
different sides of the same ring. 

In the latter part of the middle ages the Thebal amulets 
probably gave rise to an ecclesiastical legend which sub- 
sequently gave them new life. When St. Ubaldo, in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, had become the patron of 



* The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 129. 
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the little town of Thann, Alsace, a story arose that a certain 
Matemus» had carried the ring of St. Ubaldo to Thann, and 
that it was preserved there. It was probably due to that story 
that, from the beginning of the fifteenth century, pilgrims came 
to that town from many parts of Europe. The story itself could 
scarcely have had such an effect if the belief in the Thebal rings 
had not been widely spread and the rings been connected 
with St. Theobaldus by the popular fancy. Perhaps some 
ecclesiastic of the fourteenth century explained, like Herr 
Deecke, Cuttani as referring to Thann^ and Thebal as being 
the name of Theobaldus I 

The ring-inscriptions tell us nothing as regards the applica- 
tion of the Thebal amulet, but the literary allusions do. 
According to the Glasgow Chartulary {A) it was, about 1200, 
used against pains in the bowels (ad dolorem ylii). But it may 
be questioned whether this was the original use. The somewhat 
mutilated formula which L offers was applied widh thane dworh, 
Dworh \ should, with Prof. Napier, take for rfw^^rA, translated 
by Cockayne as "convulsions."' According to that rendering, 
L was in the eleventh century employed against epileptic fits. 
So was H in the fourteenth century, it being used against the 
falling sickness. M was, in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, a m<igic prescription against toothache, "a charme for 
peynys in theth." 

Although some theories with highly scientific names are 
current on mediaeval and even on prehistoric folk-belief, we 
actually know extremely little of the popular philosophy or 
Weltansdiauung of olden times. And the sources of mediaeval 
opinions on the world, and the powers that move it, are yet .ery 
little explored. I have tried to throw some light on one amulet 
and its history, and, if I have proved nothing else, I trust I have 
proved that it is lost labour to guess at the sense of a single 
unrelated talisman. Whoever tries to explain charm / or AT or 
any of those which follow them, merely from the evidence which it 



' Jahrbuch fiir Geschichte, Sprache und Literatur Elsass-Lothringens, viii. 40-4i» 
1892. 
« Archiv fur das Siudiura des neuercn Sprachen, 1890, xUv. Jahrgang 84, p. 323. 
H 
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affords in itself, must utterly fail. It is only by the collecting of 
many similar talismans, and by classification and criticism that 
sound results can be obtained. Besides, the idea of mediaeval 
folklore as strictly national must be abandoned entirely. We must 
accustom ourselves to a broader, international conception, and 
realise the fact that such was the early intercourse between all 
the nations of Western Europe that a world-wide spread of 
beliefs, customs, and symbols was the result. The middle ages 
had a certain community of intellectual life no less than of the 
conditions of social existence. ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D. 



THE MAKING OF THE MERCHANT COMPANY 
OF EDINBURGH. 

(Notes from the Fountainhall Folio.) 

LORD Fountainhall, writing apparently between 1670 
and 1680, took extensive notes of the progress of the 
movement for the erection of the Edinburgh Merchants 
into a Chartered Incorporation. The volume containing, amidst 
a great deal of other matter, his observations on that subject, 
with copies of many relative documents, escaped the attention 
of the editors of his works. It remained anonymous, and 
practically unused and unknown amongst the manuscript pos- 
sessions of Stirling's Library,' Glasgow, until a few years ago, 
when a series of internal and decisive evidences led to the 
definitive establishment of its authorship." The existence of 
so valuable a contemporary memoir being undisclosed, it is 
not surprising that in an official accounts of the Merchant 
Company there is no allusion to the events and discussions 
dealt with in the succinct but vivid narrative, given in the 
Fountainhall Folio, of the long and angry contention which 



' It is catalogued as " No. M20628. Manuscripts : Historical Pa|^rs relating to 
Scottish affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries." 

' See article in the Scotsman^ 3rd Noveml)er, 1888. 

3 Historical Notes as to the Merchant Company of Edinburgh, by A. K. Mackie. 
Edinburgh: Private press of Peter Lawson & Son, 1862. 
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arose in 1661 between the merchants and the trades of 
Edinburgh out of the proposal by the former to constitute 
themselves into an incorporated society. The scheme as soon 
as propounded evoked the bitter hostility of the Crafts, causing 
a recrudescence of the old jealousies which the "Sett or Decreitt 
Arbitrall" of James VI. as "Odsman and Oversman" in 1583 
had vainly essayed to compose forever. Lord Fountainhall, 
however, may be left to tell the story as far as possible 
himself: — ' 

^^Ane cuxompt of the debate betwixt tlu nurchand and 
trades of Edenborough and of the acts and other 
papers that passed theirupon in 1661 and their- 
after, 
" In anno 1661 (the Parliament being restored to its ancient 
luster and then sitting) their happened great animosities be- 
twen the Merchands and Crafts of Edenburgh ; for their being 
a Committy for trade established consisting of members of 
Parliament, the merchands, judging this ane oppurtunitie not 
to be neglected for reviving their much decayed trade and 
the remeidlng the manie insolent incroachments of the trades 
upon their priviledges and rights gave in the following Over- 
tures (which yet are verie tender in relation to the saids 
trades) to the said Comissioners : — 

" I. That for Improving of fisching and manufactories both at 
home and abroad and for restraining of unfrie traders and for 
releiffe of the poor the merchants of Edenbrugh may be in- 
corporat in one Society and company and may have frie meet- 
ings amongs themselfes at their oune hall for contriving and 
promoving the saids particulars; which Society shall consist of as 
many gild brether (whither merchands or others) as shall be 
pleased to enter and being entred shall subiect themselfes to 
the laws and ordors of the Companie ; alwayes providing that 
such gild brether as be craftsmen at their entrie quit their trades 
and become adventorers. 

" 2. That all the commodities of this kingdome as can be 



» The passages cited in this article occur on ff. 37 et seq, of the third part ("Number 
3") of the Fountainhall Folio MS. referred to supra. 
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made use of by the crafts be ather reallie or wirtualHe re- 
strained from being caried abroad by a great Imposition. 

" 3. That all commodities now brought from abroad that can 
be made at home by our oune craftsmen be nather imported by 
merchands nor craftsmen ; providing alwayes they make them 
as sufficient for the service of the Hedges as they can be brought 
home and at as easie rates. 

" Thir overtures would seime wery just and verie modest ; 
yet such was the fatalitie of that tyme and the hotspurrednesse 
of James Borthwick the crafts deacon conveiner and John Milne 
ther old Deacon that it was firmly believed by the whoUe crafts 
that this was nothing but a designe to overturne their priviledges 
and seals of cause and it was clamored to be a breach of the 
Sett The Toune Counsell conceaving it was incumbent for 
them to extinguish in tyme thir Sparks of division before they 
should break out in a flame and to compose the differences of 
their oune toune rather than to give the Parliament or its sub- 
committie the trouble or honor of it (call it whither of them you 
Actofcoun- please) they by ane act of the Toune Counsell 
sail apointing bearing date the 18 of January 1661 nominats John 
the mater of Jossie Baillie Edward Edgar dean of Gild James 
trade. Borthwick chirurgian and William Carmichall glover 

(the provest Sir Rot Murray and Sir W^ Thomsone Clerk being 
alwayes Supernumerarie) with some others to meit with the 
merchands and hear their proposalls as to the matter of trade 
and to endevor a agriement and report. 

" This was so far fra taking anie desirable effect that it made 
Actappoint- ^he differences wider, so that theirs a new act of 

ing a number Counsell made dated 7 febr: 1661 narrating the 
to meit anent 11.,, 7 « 

the overtures former and when it had tane no successe and that 
for trade. ^j^^ Comissioners of Parliament for commerce ware 
pressing the matter to be heard before them theirfor recom- 
mends yet to persones to be nominat by each syde to studie to 
compose differences amongs themselfes without hearing and in 
case they could not then that the magistrats should do the same. 
" Notwithstanding of all this paines their appearing no hopes 
of a reconcilment their was a petition given in by the merchands 
on^the 13 of Febr: i66i narrating all the former storie with the 
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overtours and intreating the counsell to interpose for setling their 
debates conforme to the tenor of the last act: which . , ^ . 

, Act contain- 

being red on the 14 of Feb: in counsell James ing the Mer- 

Borthwick showed their were some neibhours at the {jon^^uh Seir 
door that had some thing to say ; which being called overtures for 

, . - « , 1 trade the con- 

m compeired a promiscuous crue of merchands and seis resolution 
crafts, amongs whom Jo: Milne presented a bill Ju"r"1^*^^^** 
desiring to have up the merchands bill to sie and testagainst the 
answer: who being all removed the Counsell fell in ^'"^' 
agitation if the crafts should have up the merchands bill to sie 
or no, or if they should presently fall on the consideration of the 
merchands bill and their overtures and give ane answer theirto 
or if they sould refer it to a committy of their oune number (as 
before) or if whether they should not medle in it seeing its already 
tabled before the Parliament : upon all such quaeries when the 
Counsell was ready to voice James Bortwick not being able to 
disuade them from it he rose up with the rest of the crafts in 
counsell and protested in name of the haill trades that their 
might be no voicing in that businesse being a thing that so 
nearlie concerned the liberties of the trades and theiron asked 
instruments : Immediatly also Baillie Jossie protested in name 
of the Counsell that the major part of the Counsell might proceid 
in that busines as verie competent to them to voit in and give 
their answer: Then James Borthwiek with the remanent Deacons 
and Counsellers of crafts removed out of doors and the Counsell 
being the major part went to voycing and fand it fit to leive it 
to the Parliament Upon all which the premises their was ane act 
of Counsell made dated the 14 of Februar 1661. 

" Nixt day being the 15, Counsell being met, it was moved by 
the Provest what could be the reason of the crafts their retiring 
out of counsell the day before and if they had a negative voice 
in Counsell yea or no, or if the remanent major part of the 
Counsell might not voyce in their absence which 
questions be such as could not be decided by the ing the mer- 
Counsell themselfes if theirfor they thought it not ^^^^j jg^Jj; 
meit that a bill should be drawen in name of the day in hope of 
Counsell to the Parliament that the Counsell may «^<^<>°^°dation. 
be clear as to thesse questions in all tymes coming : Then it was 
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voyced whither to give in the bill that afternoon or to leave it 
till Monday (this 1 5 being Friday) yet at the desire of the crafts 
and on hopes of aggriement it was delayed till Monday being 
the 18." 

But we must now condense. When Monday the 1 8th came 
parties were as far as ever from agreeing. A Supplication was 
lodged by the minority against the merchants* bill as " dipping 
on the liberties of their crafts." They were only 8, the merchants 
were 17 ; it was unfair to vote in such a matter of " fundamentall 
rights " especially when sub judice in Parliament. Therefore 
following the lead of James Borthwick who was deacon of the 
" chirurgians," the crafts protested " in a most tumultuarie and 
disorderly way." Bailie John Boyd, on the other hand, "protested 
against all their protestations " for the liberty of the Council, the 
majority of which ultimately referred the controversy for the deci- 
sion of Parliament. Accordingly the case was stated to the Legis- 
lature by the Council, and 30 closely written pages of the Folio 
are filled with copies of Supplications, Answers, Observations 
and Reasons, all more or less vehement, acrimonious pleadings. 

In their initial Supplication to Parliament the Council in- 
cidentally complain that although such meetings of craftsmen 
have been declared hurtful to the country as savouring of sedition 
yet the Crafts habitually convocate at the Magdalen Chapel » and 
hold seditious conventicles contrary to law. In answer to this 
the Crafts deny the illegality. Their meetings, which have the 
sanction of reason, necessity, and continual custom are not 
illegal, because not tumultuous. No disorder or mutiny has 
ever arisen from them "unles ther ryseing upon the 17 day of 
December 1 596 for defence of the kings person and asserting his 
authoritie can be construed to be ane mutinie though rccordit in 
historie as ane signall testimonie of the loyaltie of the crafts of 
Edinburgh.'** 

On the main proposition — the proposal to establish a 



» A building still well known, situated in the Cowgate. 

''A famous tumult ("ane uproar," Pitscottie, p. 577, calls it, "betwixt the King 
and the Kirk "), described vigorously in Birrel's Diary ; also in most histories. Sec 
Spotswood, Hist, of Church of Scot. (ed. 1655), p. 428. Tytler iv. 253. 
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Company of the Merchants of Eldinburgh — ^the argument to be 
gleaned from the voluminous documents is full, vigorous, and 
instructive. Curiously enough our author, whilst apparently in 
sympathy with the case for the Merchants, yet (reversing the 
stout old reporter's rule never to give the Whig d<^ the best of 
the argument) quotes only the pleadings for the other side. 
Luckily they recapitulate the statements which they answer, and 
thus give a good idea of the course of the debate. From the 
moment of the presentation of the initial Supplication to 
Parliament Lord Fountainhalls comments on the controversy 
cease, except for a single marginal note. He contents himself 
with copying the pleadings for the Crafts. These have no 
dates. 

The first contention of the Merchants or Town Council for 
the establishment of the Company is that the want of Societies 
occasions low prices of commodities abroad, for merchants 
without foreign correspondence, fearing to be undersold, lower 
their prices. Witness, say they, "the Salmond trade, now 
decayed, though once the goldin myne in the Kingdome." The 
Crafts reply : — Persons who wish may form voluntary Societies, 
but a Society on the lines proposed, destructive of other people's 
liberties, is against all reason, and without a parallel. 'The 
governors of such a Company would be masters of the town. 
Besides, the flourishing and decay of trade depend not on 
Companies, and the merchants' own instance shews that, when 
there was no Company, the Salmond trade " wes one of the 
goldin mynes of the nation." 

The second argument and the reply to it are remarkable as a 
forestalling in the seventeenth century of one of the aims of a 
certain Imperial Institute in the nineteenth, and they remind one 
of certain criticisms current during its inception also. "The 
great misterie of trade " (say these merchants of the Scottish 
capital when Charles 11. was King) "consistes in correspondence 
abroad and information how pryces reules, which cannot be 
maintained bot at a greater expenss then any. privat stock can 
furnish." The reply is decidedly pithy : — " The said reasone 
does not evince the necessitie of Societies to be erected be 
authority, and the Gentlemen if they think fitt upon that anr 
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ther own pretences May Joyne in voluntar companies and 
societies ... to that or any other end." ..." The 
trade of this Kingdome being not to remote countryes hot to 
france and spaine and others within Europe. It is notour that 
the information as [to] the price and rates of Comodities may 
and is daylie given be factors und correspondents without 
great expenss." 

Another contention of the Company was the desirability 
of some such body of judicious merchants to promote useful 
public measures. To this the neat rejoinder is made that 
the convention of royal bui^hs was instituted for that very 
purpose. 

Lastly, the merchants argue that the Company will maintain 
the honour of the nation, and serve as an excellent seminary 
for the breeding of youth. This (sarcastically retort the 
Crafts) is an averment so general that it neither needs nor 
admits of answer, and they allege that, on the contrary, the 
Company would prove the destruction of trade and a seminary 
of monopolies. 

It appears from a note on the mai^in of the Folio' that Par- 
liament conceded the claim of the Council to decide by the vote 
of a majority. This, says Lord Fountainhall in that note, " in 
my opinion was a very considerable stroak to the Trades." 
How matters progressed further before Parliament or its Com- 
mittee he does not say, but we know that ultimately the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh, though with a constitution 
differing from that originally proposed, was incorporated by 
Royal Charter' in 1681, and the records of Parliament shew that 
when the Charter was confirmed in 1693 the Trades3 were still 

protesting. 

N. A. J. 

' ** Number 3," fo. 40. 

^ The text of the Charter is quoted in Mr. Mackie*s Historical Notes before referred 
to; pp. 8-1 1. 

3 Acts Pari. Scot. ix. 334. 
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A MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECT. 

II. — HIS WORK AT PAISLEY AND GLASGOW. 

Paisley, — Few buildings have a more fascinating history than 
the Abbey of Paisley, for, preserved by a strange chance, there 
can still be seen — it may be only in a few broken fragments — the 
work of all its many builders. But our field for investigation is 
narrowed by the Melrose evidence, and John Morow's work must 
be sought in the buildings of the end of the fifteenth century. 

The Abbey was founded in the year 1 163 ' by Walter the 
Stewart, but not until after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
in the time of Abbot Thomas Tervas, was it brought to such a 
state that it could be described as "ane mychti place."* It then 
became one of the great treasure houses of art in Scotland, and, 
in that respect, a miniature of the parent-house of Clugny. 

In the year 14722 George Shaw was elected abbot A scholar 
and a statesman,^ he proved a worthy builder. An early eigh- 
teenth century historian wrote of him that " he laid out a great 
deal of money in inlarging and beautifying the fabrick of the 
monastery. He built a noble refectory, and all other offices 
that were necessary for the accomodation of the monks, with a 
strong and lofty tower pended over the principal gate of the 
abbey ; the church, the precincts of the convent, with the gardens 
and orchards, and a little park for fallow deer, he inclosed with 
a wall of aisler work on both sides about a mile in circuit ; upon 
different places of the convent, you'll see frequently the abbot's 
arms, viz. three covered cups with a crozier behind the shield 
very finely cut in stone, but not mitred ; also upon the middle 
of the wall to the north side, he caused place in three difTerent 
shields the royal arms in the middle, the arms of the founder, 
Walter the great Stewart of Scotland, a fess cheque, on the right 
side, and his own on the left ; there are niches at the angles of 
the wall of most curious graved work ; in one of them there was 



■ Dr. Cameron Lees, Hist, of Paisley Abbey, p. 28. 
'AsloaneMS. p. 56, 

3 Dr. Lees, Hist, of Paisley Abbey, appendix A. 

♦Tutor to the King's second son and Lord High Treasurer. Crawford's Officers of 
State, vol. i. 
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a statue of St. James the Apostle, the patron of the abbacy, in 
another an image of the blessed Virgin, with this distich near it, 
but somewhat more inward — 

Hac ne vade via nisi dixeris Ave Maria. 
Sit semper sine vae, qui tibi dicet Ave. * 

To preserve the memory of the founder of this noble wall, and 

the time the work was completed, 
the abbot, Mr. Schaw, was so just 
to himself as to cause put up an 
inscription upon the north-west 
corner which is still remaining."^ 

Only a few fragments now iden- 
tifiable as portions of this work are 
preserved to the present day. The 
"place," or mansion of Paisley, 
stands on the site of the refectory 
and other offices.3 The strong and 
PANEL WITH ROYAL ARMS, scc p. 87. ^ofty tower fcll immediately after 
its completion ;* and only a very small portion of the great ashlar 
wall remains, on the north bank of the river Cart, on each side 
of the Abbey bridge.s But here are no adornments of curious 




* ** Go not by this way without saving Ave Maria. May he be always without sorrow 
(literally ** alas !") who to thee shall say Ave." Dr. Lees copied his text from a later 
writer — ** Go not this way unless you have said Ave Maria. Let him be always a 
wanderer who will not say Ave to thee," rendering the second line as — **Sit semper 
sine Via, qui non tibi dicet Ave." Hist, of Paisley Abbey, p. 142. For the 
accuracy of the early version see verses on the same subject quoted in Bower's Scoti- 
chronicon, Ixxjk vii. cap. 48, where also ' * vae " is used as a substantive. It is of peculiar 
interest to note that the Black Book of Paisley — a transcript of Bower — may have been 
brought thither before 1459. See Dr. Murray's Black Book of Paisley, pp. 43-44. 

=* Crawford's Officers of State, 1726, vol. i. p. 367. For an eloquent description 
of this wall see Leslie, De Origine etc. Scotorum, 1578, p. 10. 

3 The ** place " was built in two portions — one at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the other in 1675. The date is carved on a dormer window. The western 
side of the cloister was destroyed in 1874. Semple, St. Mirin supplement. 

-* Leslie, De Origine etc. Scot. p. 10. 1 believe this tower was that of which Abbot 
Tervas ** biggit ane gret porcioun." Asloane MS. p. 56. Its position was probably 
at the south corner of the west front. As the building fell because of its defective 
foundation, the overhanging of the present south corner is interesting, if somewhat 
alarming. 

5 ** Excellent materials for building will be supplied from the house and garden 
walls of Paisley Abb»ey." Lord Dundonald's aclvertisement, 22nd January, 1752 ; 
Glasgow Herald^ i8th August, 1888. The drawing of Paisley Abbey in Grose's 
Antiquities of Scotland, 1797, shews a portion of the wall remaining at the north 
comer of the west front. He quotes Crawford's description. 
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graved work in niches, and statues, and sculptured panels. All 
this rich decoration has disappeared, with the exception of two 
stones — the one carved with the Royal arms, the other bearing 
Abbot Shaw's inscription.' 

The panel with the Royal arms, which is figured on page 86, 
measures 3 feet i inch high, by 3 feet 2f inches broad. The 
presence of the thistle is here perhaps the point of greatest 
interest, as it is probably the earliest illustration of that national 
badge.-' 

The Inscribed slab measures 5 feet 4^ inches by 2 feet 6| inches. 
The illustration, here reproduced from a large scale drawing, 
may serve to shew that the tablet is of great excellence in 




design and execution, and that in this and other particulars 
it bears a marked resemblance to the inscription at Melrose. 
The letters are raised above the general surface of the stone, and 
in many instances tied letters are used. We may regret the 
absence of the fifth line. If it was erased by the Reformers, as 
is generally said, then it is of vital importance, as helping in 
some small mea.sure to a better understanding of one of the 
greatest epochs in our national history, to note that the most 



' These stones are preserved in the open yard in front of the Coats' Museum. The 
large slab is beginning to decay in its exposed situation. 

^Treasurer's Accounts, p. 85. Inventory of the jewels and money of King 
James III., 1488. ** Item, a couering of variand purpir tartar browdin with thrissilli» 
and a \'nicorne." The carving is earlier than this earliest -known written reference 
by a few years. 
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zealous care was taken to preserve all that was historically 
valuable in the inscription. Aided by tradition, an attempt has 
been made to complete the text' — 

YA CALLIT VE ABBOT GEORG OF SCHAWE 
ABOUT VIS ABB AY GART MAKE YIS WAV 
A THOUSANDS FOUR HUNDERETH 5HEVR 
AUTHTY ANDE FYWE THE DATE BUT VEIR 
[PRAY FOR HIS SAULIS SALVACIOUN] 
YAT MADE THYS NOBIL FUNDACIOUN 

Two facts regarding John Morow emerged from the examina- 
tion of the Melrose inscriptions — one, that he wrought at the end 
of the fifteenth century ; the other, that he carried out work at 
Paisley. There are no buildings at Melrose later than those 
erected at the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and as there is no parallel, in that fair shrine, 
to the debased art-work at Paisley, of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, attention is confined to the buildings erected for Abbot 
Geoi^e Shaw, in the search for the work of John Morow. But the 
internal evidence of the Paisley inscription is all-important It has 
been already noted that the character of the lettering, in design 
and workmanship, is the same as at Melrose. The references to 
building operations, the poetical form of the compositions, the 
manner in which the names are introduced — " callit was I," and 
" Ya callit " — and the devout expressions with which they close, 
make it clear that the inscriptions are the work of the same 
author. A definite date has now been secured. 

In the year 1499 certain works of restoration were required 
at the Abbey, in St. Mirin's Chapel." As it will be shewn that 



* For the fifth line see Seinple, St. Mirin, pref. p. 4. The second letter of ya, in 
the first line, may be ae. The shield surmounting the crozier bears the arms of 
Shaw. A few of the lines are ornamented with scrolls. Wav, in the second line, 
shews the use of the letter ** v " for ** w." Wyntoun has a. very close parallel to the 
terms in which the date [1485] is expressed — 

A thowsand a hundyr foure score and fywe. 

Wyntoun viL cap. 8, 1. 1935. 
" But veir'* at the end of the fourth line means "without doubt." See Jamieson. 
Semple, who was evidently exceedingly proud of the accuracy of his transcript of this 
inscnption, made three mistakes. Dr. Lees followed him. A steel engraving, of no 
great merit, appears in Hamilton of Wishaw's Shires of Renfrew and Lanark. 

' Semple, St. Mirin supplement, p. 9. 
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John Morow was busily engaged at Glasgow at that time, and 
as this later work at Paisley is of a very simple character, it is 
probable that, having supplied the design, he only exercised a 
general supervision. No document has been found which throws 
any light on his private life. The name is mentioned in the 
Charter of Erection of the Burgh of Paisley,' in the year 1490, 
and this point is the more worthy of investigation if Paisley was 
one of the earliest places to be honoured by the work of this great 
artist. 

Glasgow, — When Bishop Robert Blacader came to his See 
in Glasgow in the year 1484,* his Cathedral was complete. 
Founded on very modest lines in 1136,3 it had grown slowly 
but steadily, by the labours of its long line of bishops, until at 
the end of the fifteenth century it surpassed all the other 
cathedral churches of the realm. The King was a Canon of 
the Cathedral,* and was not unfrequently within its walls.* 
His regard for the church and his love for the bishop were 
especially shewn in the keen interest he displayed in securing 
a Bull from Pope Innocent VIII. declaring the See of Glasgow 
metropolitan.^ 

Archbishop Blacader, to increase the dignity of his church, 
and — if I understand the spirit of the time aright — not without 
the desire to leave behind a monument to perpetuate his own 
memory, erected the stone Rood Screen which still divides the 
choir from the nave.7 The work was probably begun in the 
year 1492,^ and must have been completed by 1497, as a chap- 

' "On the south side of the house of John Murray," Reg de Passelet, p. 265. The 
charter is preserved in the Town Clerk's Office, Paisley. 
» Reg. Epi. Glas. pref. xlix. ^ ibid. pref. xx. 

♦ Ibid. pref. xlix. ^ See Treasurer's Accounts. 

* Reg. Epi. Glas. 457. The King's wish was opposed, and the Bull was delayed. 
Acts Pari. vol. ii. p. 213. 

^ I have not found any authority for the current opinion that a timber Rood Screen 
existed previous to this time. 

« Referring to the Screen, Mr. John Honeyman said that, "after a good deal of 
consideration and examination, he was of opinion that it was much older than Arch- 
bishop Blacader's time. There was pretty good evidence that it was erected before 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The ornamentation was entirely different from 
anything done by that Archbishop, and the designs were more refined and more 
elegant in detail. He was inclined to think that it was done during the time of 
BBhop Cameron, earlier in the century." Glasgow Herald, 22nd March, 1889. My 
comment will be found in the following pages. 
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laincy was founded at the altar of the Holy Rood in that year.' 
The Screen — of which a photographic representation is given 
opposite' — stands on the level of the choir floor between 
the eastern piers of the central spire. The jambs of the 
richly-moulded low-arched doorway ^ rest on bases at the floor 
level, but there are no capitals interrupting the mouldings at the 
springing of the arch. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
eight statues and carved corbels which adorned the panels on 
each side of the doorway have disappeared. The parapet 
at the top of the Screen — its most attractive feature now — 
is of beautifully designed tabernacle-work and open tracery, 
resting on a moulded and sculptured cornice. 

The carvings on this cornice have, as yet, received no 
attention at the hands of the student. As they are striking 
objects to the casual observer, who has usually a ready answer 
to every difficult question, it is no matter for surprise that there 
is a current interpretation. They are commonly believed to 
illustrate the Seven Deadly Sins. Rarely, however, does the 
casual observer hit the mark, and he has been very unfortunate 
here.* The figures of ecclesiastics, at the ends, are probably 
portraits. As such they would be known and admired, but 
as there is no clue to guide us now, identification's impossible. 
The task of interpreting the meaning of the seven intermediate 
sculptures has been rendered one of some difficulty by their 
peculiar arrangement. I can now prove, however, that they 
illustrate the Seven Ages of Man. Old Age occupies the centre, 
over the doorway; Infancy, Youth, and Manhood, are on the 
north side; with the Schoolboy, the Lover, and the Sage, on 
the south. By this arrangement, I think the artist endeavoured 
to give point to his story by placing Infancy and Old Age 



* The altar of the Holy Rood naturally stood on the Rood loft. Archbishop Eyre 
has fallen into error on one or two }X)ints in his paper, *' The old arrangements of the 
Cathedral of Glasgow." Proc. Olas. Archae. Soc, New Series, vol. i. p. 477. 

=» I am indebted to Mr. John Annan, Glasgow, for this photograph. 

3 The outline of this arch gives no indication of the date. Earlier examples will 
1)e found in Crossragiiel Abl)ey and in the fourteenth century church of Bothwell. 

♦The sculptured Frieze in Paisley -\bbey was supposed to illustrate the Seven 
Sacraments of the Roman Church, until Dr. Cameron Lees published his discovery 
(History of Paisley Abbey, p. 211) that it was a pictured life of St. Mirin, in ten 
panels. 
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together. But he may have had a still higher purpose in \iew 
if, in the death-like visage and shrunken frame of Old Age, he 
appealed both to the careless and devout, as they passed beneath 
the shadow of the arch, to behold the end.' Art is too subtle 
for the pen to do more, in a few words, than describe the general 
character given to each age. I. Infancy: a young wife sits with 
an infant on her knee, with her husband alongside. 11. The 
Schoolboy: the master is behind a pile of books asleep, it may 
be, and the scholar plucks at his chin. III. Youth: a woman 
pinches the ear of a youth, whose smiling face, and knee drawn 
up in pretended agony, reveal the age of frolic and freak.- IV. 
The Lover: he sits with his arm round his mistress's neck, 
"sighing like furnace." V. The Soldier: armed cafi-d-frie, he 
fights with a lion. VI. The elderly Sage: with his wife beside 
him, he holds a long roll in his hands. VII. Old Age: again a 
married pair is figured, and again the symbolism is confined to 
the man. The artist was gallant, and the wife is comely still. 
These carvings, as now for the first time explained, add a new 
interest to the Cathedral, in that they anticipated the words of 
the melancholy Jaques by just one hundred years.^ 

Of the many altars which adorned the Cathedral in early 
times, only two have been allowed to remain — one on each side 
of the doorway in the Rood Screen. They differ in size, in 
design, and in date. The smaller one, on the north, has an 
ornamental front of five panels, with straight-lined pediments, 
and figures bearing scrolls. Its north end, carved with the arms 
of Archbishop Blacader, and that portion of its base which abuts 
on the lower wall of the Rood Screen, are of later workmanship 
than the rest of the structure. This altar was probably first 
erected about the year 1480. There is no evidence that the south 
altar was ever reconstructed.3 The archbishop's arms occur on 



■ There was probably some desire also to avoid placing the fourth age in the centre. 

' As You Like It, act ii. scene 7. Shakespeare omitted ** Youth " and introduced 
" the lean and slippered pantaloon." The di\ision of the life of man into Seven Ages 
can be traced back to a period earlier than the Christian era. In the fifteenth century 
the representation of the Seven Ages was a common theme in literature and art. In 
Arnold's Chronicle, a famous book of this period, there is a chapter entitled, " the 
vij ages of man living in the world." Temple Shakes|>eare. As You Like It, 
pre£ice. 

3 The table stones of both altars are modern. 
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its north end, close to the steps ; the front is divided into six 
panels, with ogee pediments, and figures bearing scrolls ; and on 
the south end the archbishop's arms are repeated as illustrated 
in the margin.* 

In the year 1503 Archbishop Blacader 
founded chaplaincies at two altars at the 
entrance to the choir.' The one on the 
north side, called the altar of the Name 
of Jesus, is described in the charter as 
having been constructed and repaired 
by him. The other, on the south, called 
the altar of the Blessed Mary of Pity, 
is described as entirely his own work.3 
The charters confirm the evidence of the 
stones.^ 

On the completion of the Rood Screen, 

the archbishop turned his attention to 

the old Aisle of Car Fergus, the roofless 

archbishop's arms, sec p. 91. lowcr story of a great south transept 

which had been abandoned at the end of the thirteenth cen- 

tury.s The walls were repaired, and to this work of restoration 

we owe the two panels on the exterior carved with his arms, 




* The Cross has been carefully removed. 

' Reg. Epi. Glas. 486. "Ciiilibet capelianorum per ipsum fundatorum ad altaria 
Nominis Jhesu el B. Marie de Pietate juxta introitum chon." 

3 Ibid. 482. '' Item vnam capellaniam ad altare Nominis Jhesu in ecclesia metro- 
politana Glasguensi ex parte bonali introitus ejusdem per ipsum construct, et reparat. 
Item tertiam capellaniam ad altare gloriose Virginis Marie de Pietate ex parte australi 
introitus chori per ipsum edificat.** 

♦ The illustration opposite page 90 shews the southern portion of the Rood Screen. 
It will be seen that the design is greatly impoverished by the removal of the statues. 
The corbels which supported these projected from the fifth course of masonry above 
the table of the altar of the Blessed Mary of Pity. The figures in the cornice 
represent Infancy, Old Age, the Schoolboy, the Lover, and the Sage. The open 
parapet to the right of the illustration is mo<lern. 

5 It is necessary, in my endeavour to trace John Morow's work, to draw attention 
here to the opinion expressed by Mr. Honeyman (Report, Brit. Archae. Assoc. 
Congress, 1888, p. 13) that the vaulted landings which lead from the nave to the 
aisles of the choir and the stairs which lead to the lower church were works of 
Archbishop Blacader 's lime, and that for over 200 years the only access to the choir 
aisles was from the choir itself. When the mouldings of the pillars, arches, and 
vaulting of these landings are examined and compared with the work in the choir, 
they are found to be of the same character. They must, therefore, be of thirteenth 
century workmanship. The carved bosses in the vaulting are beautiful examples of 
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and the row of curious sculptured beasts. In these we have 
one or two pages of a mediaeval bestiary in stone. The 
sketch given below illustrates three of the more grotesque 
forms.* An interior view of the aisle is shewn opposite 
page 94. The vaulted roof is the finest example of such work 
in Scotland. There is nothing to compare with it for the 
richness of its moulded ribs or the beauty of its many carved 
bosses. These are crowded with arms, with beasts, and birds, 
and fishes, and foliage, in the richest profusion. As there are 




nearly one hundred carvings, and no two of them are alike in 
subject or in manner of treatment, the natural feeling is one 
of amazement at the seemingly inexhaustible resources of the 
artist's mind.* The arms of King James IV. and of the 
archbishop frequently occur. There is a lai^e letter M, under 
a royal crown, on the capital of the middle pier on the south 
wall.3 This is the initial letter of the Queen's name. King 



the conventional foliage peculiar to, and characteristic of, this early period. Would 
the choir stalls not prevent any free passage from the choir to its aisles ? I have 
already endeavoured to controvert the statement, made at the same time, that the 
walls and pillars of the Aisle of Car Fergus were also works of Archbishop Blacader's 
time. Proc. Philosophical Soc Glas. vol. xxv. p. 192. It is important to note that 
the pillar and part of the walls of the Chapter-house, founded by Bishop William (as 
the mscription on the Dean's seat declares) in the thirteenth century, were roofed over 
by Bishop Cameron, after the lapse of 200 years. The low walls of an unfinished 
thirteenth century building to the east of the North Transept were used for the first 
time, a few years ago, for the existing brick and stone tool-house. 

' A Unicom, a Camel, a Leopard, and the Serpent in the Garden also occur, 
with other figures now undecipherable. Such beasts were the emblems of well- 
known virtues and equally well-knovm vices. They served to point a moral. The 
value and meaning of the sculpture of Cathedral fronts like those of Amiens and 
Chartres can onlv be understood when this moral aspect is appreciated. For a good 
article on this subject see Encyclopaedia Brittanica voce Phyllologus. 

' Unfortunately this aisle has been almost ruined by shameful neglect in the past. 

? The carving of the capitals is so unskilful in parts that it cannot be John Morow's 
work. 

I 
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James was married to Mai^ret in the year 1 502.* The name 
of the aisle is carved on the vaulting, immediately in front of 

the entrance door. The sketch 
in the margin shews an open 
car with the corse of St Fergus 
which St Kentigern brought to 
\s^''^^^^^f^^^i!SS^fS^ j#;^ this place for burial." The scroll 
^ ^ AJ f jj^^/M^^ ^ /^f is inscribed — 




CAR WITH THE CORSE OF ST FERGUS. 



THIS IS YE • ILE OF • CAR 

FERGUS. 
Archbishop Blacader died in 
the year 1508.3 

There is no difficulty in dis- 
covering John Morow's work in 
the beautiful Rood Screen, and 
in the vaulting of the Aisle of Car Fergus.* The Melrose 
inscription states that he wrought at Glasgow. The style of 
the art at Melrose indicated the end of the fifteenth century 
as the date of his work, and the accuracy of this approximate 
date was confirmed by the Paisley inscription. His work, 
however, not only exhibits those features recognisable as 
peculiar to the end of the fifteenth century, but is marked 
by the strongest individuality, and, as will be still further 
shewn in a subsequent chapter of my studies, is distinguished 
throughout by a special quality and beauty. 

P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 



' Hill Burton, Hist, of Scot. vol. iii. p. 56. 

» MacGeorge, Old Glasgow, p. 10. 

3 Reg. Epl Glas. p. 616. 

* He may also have had charge of the work in the north transept and tower of 
Jedbuijgh Abbey, in Glasgow Diocese. The three panels here, carved with the arms 
and initials of the archbishop, strongly resemble those at Glasgow. In addition, he 
may have carried out the w^ork at the little church of St. Kentigern, near Culross 
(R^. Epi. Glas. 482), and at the church of the blessed Mary of V^elbent, in the 
parish of Carstairs (ibid. 486). 
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THE OBAN TROGLODYTES. 

WE have little to help us in our efforts to arrive at a 
decision as to the little ways of our fore-runners — we 
will not say our ancestors — in the West of Scotland. 
Not until we arrive at times that may be considered historic, 
although we have little knowledge and less " history " regarding 
them, do we meet with many remains. While the age of the 
Brochs was ignorant of the use of lime or other cement, and 




THE EXTERIOR OP THE CAVE AT OBAN {/rOtH a PkotOgraph). 

may be considered a stone age, it was yet an age of comparative 
advance and structural knowledge. The terms " new" and " old " 
stone ages are wholly comparative and misleading, and we re- 
quire to deal with every instance on its own merits, seeing the 
highest civilisation — as at Stornoway — may co-exist with the 
shieling life, and indeed the even more wretched and semi- 
savage life of the black hut. We have seen in the Hebrides 
whole townships into which crockery and cutlery had but just 
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begun to penetrate a generation ago, and where the " stone age " 
of a kind was still prevalent In Sir Arthur Mitchell's Past 
in the Present we have admirable instances of this continuation 
into our own times of archaic ways and implements, such as 
should lead to great caution in our deductions from isolated 
finds. At a time when our cotton mills were at their greatest 
height of prosperity, the spinning wheel was being introduced 
into the Outer Hebrides to replace the distaff and spindle. It 
would therefore be unwise to generalise from the Cave at Oban, 
recently accidentally opened by the blasting of the rock face, were 
it not that the balance of evidence points to a series of such 
caves along the elevation of the old beach, some 48 to 50 feet 
above sea-level. The latest find on many accounts is the most 
important, not only from the fact that the remains shew length- 
ened occupation, but from the characters of some of the articles 
exhumed. The cave as occupied was low in the roof, but with 
at least 24 feet square of floorage, over the bulk of which the 
shell deposit, or kitchen midden, interspersed with bones and 
fragments of formed implements, extends to a depth of 2 feet 
to 2 feet 9 inches. 

The first question to arise is, whether the cave in question 
was a veritable sea-cave at the water side when the cave-dwellers 
occupied it ? We will not enter into the geog^phical question 
of the lapse of time since it was a sea-cave. It was not occupied, 
so far as can be judged, under Arctic conditions. The shells are 
all recent, and that, too, in a district where Arctic shells are 
plentiful in the glacial clay all about. From the charcoal left 
amongst the shell deposit, the vicinity was probably wooded. So 
far, we know of no bones of extinct or Arctic animals. Were these 
great deposits of shells left in the cave to save trouble, or for fear 
of discovery should they be thrown out ? It would rather appear 
to us that the shells were carried to their present position from 
the shore, that the cave had a downward entrance, and a second 
narrow exit for smoke. The shells once taken in were easier left 
than carried out again. Had the cave been by the water when 
inhabited, the contents could readily have been thrown down the 
shelving beach into deepish water. Although animals were 
captured and eaten, they were not very plentiful apparently, for 
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the main food was shell-iish. No proof of the use of the bow 
and arrow has yet been forthcoming, although large deer were 
undoubtedly brought into the cave. The chalk flints found are 
as yet too few and unfinished to say that they were fashioned 
into weapons ; and yet their mere presence points to some con- 
nection with distant regions. Whether they were traded, or 
brought by the cave-dwellers themselves, does not appear. 
Although the earliest Irish records and traditions point to a 
superior race coming hither from Ireland, to a land that is not 
considered "inhabited" in the proper sense of the term, yet they 
may have neglected a sparse population of aborigenes skulking 
in hiding-places, like the Australian or ruder African savages. 
In traditional and semi-historic times the presence of skin-clad 
savage people alongside the lords of the soil has been noted. So 
that this cave area may not have been beyond a more civilised 
concurrent existence alongside. 

There is, however, no sign of any such higher life ; and the 
balance of probability is that we have here the earliest inhabi- 
tants, ignorant of construction, mainly fishermen, fashioning their 
bone weapons with care, and without even a knowledge of the 
rude pottery that has survived in the Hebrides to the present 
day. At the same time their bone weapons shewed skill of a 
kind, and suggest aquatic habits, whether in river or sea. Har- 
poons might well have been used for salmon, without boats or 
other water conveyances, but the character of the larger har- 
poons would suggest a marine creature — whether fish or mammal 
— ^that required to be followed. Osier coracles, skin-covered, 
would be from analogy the likeliest means of conveyance, and 
no trace of these would remain in gravel, or under such 
conditions as we find here. But we might reasonably expect 
to meet with a paddle or other means of propulsion were it 
not that the soil has not been sufficiently air-proof to preserve any 
uncharred wood whatever. On the other hand, the drip from the 
roof, lime-impregnated, should have preserved any hard wood 
article should it have come under its influence. The flints ob- 
tained have been few and unformed. Were they brought by 
these people from Ireland on an invasion previous to the historic 
one, or even the traditional prior invasion ? The large harpoon 
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(Fig. i), well made with four barbs on each side, and seven inches 
in length, with a slot for a thong to bind it to the shaft or a 
float, is a weapon for a lai^e animal. This so-called "dis- 
engaging harpoon " is a -weapon well known among widely 
divided races, enabling the harpooner to keep his struggling 
prey in sight when it is too strong and heavy for his ordinary 
shaft or connection. It distinctly presupposes a means of water 
conveyance by coracle or kayak, and, along with the presence of 
flints, would suggest the possibility of distant communication by 
water. Another complete harpoon (Fig. 3), but only 4^ inches in 
length, and without the slot for a thong, was evidently for smaller 
prey conquerable at once. It has also four barbs at each side, 
and the weapon was probably stiffened by the end of the shaft 
coming up the natural groove in the bone. The two weapons 
are quite distinct and piscatorial. Fish bones are also freely 
intermixed with the debris. No direct evidence of fishing with 
hook and line has yet come to hand. The stones that might 
well have been taken for sinkers, grooved as they are deeply, 
may also have been the stones on which the curious bone im- 
plements, that appear almost peculiar to this find, were formed, 
or at least ground smooth. The fact that these are carefully pre- 
pared implements has only come home to the investigators as the 
work progressed, and new finds came to hand. They consist of 
small pieces of bone (Fig. 4) from two to three inches in length, 
split so as to come to a sharp point, with the broad butt ground 
smooth to prevent them injuring the hand. It might be judged 
that, when a suitable piece of split bone — and all the animal 
bones were split for the marrow — was obtained, it was worked 
accordingly. But bones in process of rounding, preparatory to 
splitting for the purpose, have come to hand, and this would be 
natural, as the sharp edge would not be suitable to hold on to 
when rounding. The grooves in the stones noted might have 
been made by the rubbing and rounding of the small bones, and 
this was probably their origin. At the same time the grooved 
stones themselves might well have been prepared for the purpose 
suggested of line sinkers ; but until hooks, or some other proofs 
of line fishing are forthcoming, it would be unsafe to go beyond 
the first intention. Yet, these grooves are made with a distinct 
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purpose. They are not all over the stone in a general way, as 
they would have been had the stone been merely used as a grinder. 
Both stones are also similar in character, and as if prepared for 
tying to thongs. What purpose the small bones were prepared 
for cannot be asserted, but from their number it must have been 
general and apparently domestic. Much dexterity must have 
been required to split the bones to the required shape after grinding 
the butts. The only other bone or ivory implement of a marked 
character is what has been called a chisel (Fig. S). Two inches 
in length, by about a quarter-inch broad, with a double ground 
edge and a rounded butt, it might have been used with a 
mallet, or otherwise, for manipulating wood. Altogether these 
cave-dwellers represent a bone age more than a stone age. 
How they slew the huge deer, one of whose antlers was 
3j inch diameter at the butt or socket, does not appear. But 
wlien they made such well-finished harpoons, they no doubt 
had good spears as well. Fire they could easily raise with 
two pieces of quartz. They did not, apparently, use turf as 
fuel; it may not have been plentiful, and in any case may be 
looked upon in its present depth and development as com- 
paratively recent When the stone cairns of Benderloch were 
raised, we should judge Ledaig Moss did not cover the glacial 
deposit as now; and circular wattled enclosures have been 
found in the existing moss, presumably of a very much later 
date than the cave occupation. Not a stone " celt " proper has 
been found, much less a sign of bronze or the more precious 
metals, so that we may safely argue local ignorance of these, and 
that the cave-dwellers represented, in all likelihood, the normal 
civilisation of the time and place. There is no sign of the use 
of cereals, as found in the lake-dwellings of the neighbourhood. 
The inhabitants might have had dogs, as the mark of canine 
teeth was in more than one of the bones; but if the bones, rudely 
differentiated as those of the ox, pig, and sheep (?) prove really to 
be those of domestic animals, it complicates the problem. We 
can scarcely consider such rude cave-dwellers as beyond the 
hunting and fishing state, certainly far short of the agricultural, 
and possibly even the pastoral. For domestic animals suggest 
a certain independence and absence of fear, as well as a pre- 
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science and arrangement beyond the Troglodyte stage. If the 
animals were domestic, then the cave-dwellers were probably 
surrounded by a more advanced race. But there is no sign of 
any such neighbourhood. None of the very large y«jf or whelks 
were obtained, but some were large enough to have been used 
as lamps, and might have been so used. No stone lamps, or, 
indeed, "worked" stones of any kind, except the grooved 
sinkers already noted, were obtained. But numbers of stones 
that might have been used as scrapers, and others suitable 
for stampers or hammers came to light No eyed needles 
were obtained, although many bone pins that might have 
been used for various domestic purposes turned up. Conse- 
quently no evidence of the preparation of the wool of the 
sheep, apart from the hide, presented itself 

The earliest occupants seem, therefore, to have been little 
removed from the lowest savages, excepting that the weapons 
they did use were fashioned with skill. They hunted and 
fished, but mainly subsisted upon shell-fish taken from the 
rocks. They had got the length of making fire, and apparently 
also cooking their food. There is not the least suggestion of 
cannibalism, which, indeed, is not an early savage habit, but 
one attained by races like New Zealanders or Fijians through 
over-population of restricted areas. In all probability they 
wandered far, like the North American Indians or Esquimaux, 
and may have obtained their few flints in exchange during their 
wanderings; or they may have come from Ireland, as later 
migrations did, bringing the flints with them. 

We regret that we cannot assure any connection between 
the skulls found and the weapons. Although one of the skulls 
was lying on the shell deposit, and under three feet of cUbris^ 
it could scarcely be considered as lying where placed originally. 
But the cUbris had not been removed to place it there. The 
skeleton found near the top of the (Ubris might have been 
comparatively recent, although the skull had mouldered away. 
The bones do not point to a diminutive race, some being 
indeed quite large, while the dolicho-cephalic skulls with 
an index under 75, and in one case under 70, point to the 
northern Scandinavian race that is supposed to be within 
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historic times — ^not to the possible aboriginal Lapp type 
with high kephalic index. The long head and broad face is 
a type found in the caves of Perigord, in France; and the skulls 
unearthed in the Oban cave may be real Troglodyte skulls. 
But we are disposed to agree with Kollmann, as quoted by 
Beddoes, when he says, "The European in all his variations 
or races is ready and fit for anything, whenever we drag his 
bones to the daylight from under the earth-crust ; he was ready 
when he kept company with the mammoth. He had nothing 
inferior, neither in the build of his brain-case, nor in the forma- 
tion of his face in itself, but was homo sapiens in his best form 
already in the diluvium, then again in the Reindeertide, and 
in the pile-dwellings." The skulls, therefore, while matters of 
interest necessarily, are not of such crucial importance. They 
support KoUman's contention to an extent We find at the 
present day brains of the highest possibilities accepting their 
degraded surroundings, lying almost dormant and lethargic, 
and yet, if transferred to other conditions and stimulated by 
competition, achieving the greatest success. The cave condi- 
tions do not postulate low intelligences. An arm-bone was as 
beautifully mended after a break as could be done at the 
present time. This was one of the lower finds. 

We wish more light on the possibility of the cave being 
occupied as a sea-cave before the elevation of the coast line, 
which may yet not be so very ancient, seeing that barnacles 
— lime-encrusted — have been taken by us off a rock at the same 
elevation in the neighbourhood.' 

We have not sufficient authority for the species of all the 
mammal bones unearthed. Closer examination may reveal a 
greater abundance of flints. At present the skill discovered 
has been expended in implements for fishing more than for 
hunting; or in domestic articles. But the find is the most 
valuable within our knowledge in the West of Scotland, and, 



» Since the above was in type, the cave has been excavated to the rock, 15 feet 
below the surface. The same class of articles along with flints has been found to the 
bottom. Successive deposits of gravel over the shell beds point to a sea cave occasionally 
inundated ; and layers of ashes at the bottom point to occupation throughout the 
whole period, with a lime-drip forming stalagmites. 
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if carefully collated with others of varied character from the 
Lome district, will do much to provide a basis for a prehistoric 
sketch of a typical Highland region. 

W. ANDERSON SMITH. 



THE FRIARS PREACHERS IN QLA5Q0W. 

AN OLD INDENTURE. 

THE phenomenal success which distinguished the early pro- 
selytising efforts of St Dominic and his adherents on the 
Continent was fully maintained in this country. Within 
the compass of one reign, that of Alexander H. (1214-49), no 
fewer than nine monasteries of preaching brethren were estab- 
lished in Scotland. The King himself was a munificent patron, 
and to the issue of a personal interview he had with the founder 
at Paris in 12 17, tradition has attributed the introduction of the 
Order into his kingdom. There is reason to believe that the 
settlement of the Glasgow branch was accomplished at the 
instigation eitherof Alexander or of his trusted minister, William 
of Bondington, bishop of Glasgow (1233-58) and chancellor of the 
kingdom (1231-49). Sir William Sinclair of Roslin records that 
in 1564 he had been informed by an aged friar that their "place 
in Glasgow was biggit and foundit be the Bischop and cheptour ;"' 
and as there is evidence of the convent having been in course of 
erection in 1246, its principal originator may, with some degree 
of probability, be identified with the bountiful renovator of 
Glasgow cathedral. In any case the site must have been 
obtained from the bishop, then lord of the manor of Glasgow." 
Situated a short distance from his residence and cathedral, 
occupied by his " men," and possessing various privileges under 
royal protection, the bishop's " burgh " had been established for 
some time and was in course of further development ; and it was 
midway between the church and this town that the friars pro- 
cured an allotment Their buildings and gardens were situated 



' Munimenta Fratrum Predicatonim (Maitland Club), p. xxxviii. 
Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis, p. 147, No, i^, 
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on the right bank of the Molendinar, and on the other side of the 
bum they also obtained several acres in the Dowhill. The 
grounds of the convent on the east side of the modern High 
Street seem to have been surrounded by walls, and to have 
approached the precincts of the bishop's castle.' In the autumn 
of 1 301 King Edward of England was accommodated for a few 
days in the conventual buildings ; and there, also, a century and 
a half later, were held convocations of the newly founded 
University. The original " Pedagogy " was situated in the 
Rottenrow, but in the year 1460 the High Street site, adjoining 
the property of the friars, was granted to the Faculty of Arts.' 
Shortly after this, and when there was doubtless a growing 
demand for building sites in the neighbourhood, an arrangement 
was made for disposing of the surplus ground belonging to the 
friars, as set forth in the Indenture^ of which a translation 
follows : — 

IN THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. By this present public instrument be it 
evidently known to all that on the twelfth day of June in the year of 
the incarnation of our Lord one thousand four hundred and sixty seven, in 
the fifteenth indiction and the third year of the pontificate of the most holy 
father in Christ our lord, Paul the second, by divine providence Pope. In 
presence of venerable and noble men, personally present in the tolbooth of 
Glasgow, and in presence of me, notary public, and the witnesses under- 
written, it was finsdly agreed between the provost, bailies, and community of 
of the burgh and city of Glasgow, on the one part, and the Prior and Friars 
Preachers of the Convent of the foresaid city, on the other part, in manner 
following, that is to say the said prior and convent of the foresaid place have 
given full consent and assent to the setting in feu farm of certain roods lying 
contiguous in the highway, in the great Wynd (in communi via^ in magno 
vico)y at the wall of the said friars, between the entry of the said place from 
the south to the enclosure of the cemetery thereof on the north ; for a certain 
annual rent to be paid yearly, according to the estimation and discretion of the 
community of the foresaid burgh and city and of the prior and his council, to- 
wards the maintenance of the said place and convent thereof. For which 
annual rent, according to the value thereof, the said prior and convent, and 
their successors for the time being, shall yearly celebrate, pray, and perform 



* Munimenta Fratrum, pp. 181, 198. 

' Munimenta Alme Universitatis, vol. i. pp. 9-14. 

3 The name usually given to a contract entered into between two parties, and 
written in duplicate from a blank space in the centre towards each end of the parch- 
ment or other material used for the purpose. The material was then divided, along a 
wavy or indented line in the blank space, and one section given to each party. 
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exequies, and other dmne acukes or ^lSia^^ kx oa jccd tke bcsbop ot 
Glasgow and his soccessofs ; also fcr tiae corr.rr.cTTtr of dae sasd dtr in all 
time coining, accoiding to the adTice aod pirascre t :jmaZzum tt fZjcJtiU 
desiderium) di am said lord bbbcp of Glasgow a=d cc«n==:iirT of the ibre> 
said city and borgh of Glasgow ; which ccciiitioo was cade in presence of 
master Robert of Hannnihoan, then chanceCcr and chambcriain of the said 
lord bishop ; to which cooditioa the said chambexiaiz dfscnytly ackar wScd^^ 
that the foresaid kird bishop had given kk e i^n e ss cocsent and assent. 
Upon which, all and sundry, John Sccwan. provost, and the bailics of the 
said city, and also a ndigioos man Jchn More, then prior of the foresaid 
Friars Preachers of Glasgow, asked a pcbiic mstnnnent \a be made to them 
in form of Indenture; to which instruzDent rcxsaining with the saSd prorost, 
bailies, and oommonity of the said city of Glasgcw. the coenmon seal of the 
convent of the said Friars Preachers b affixed to remain for ever ; and to 
the instrument remaining vith the said prior and cr«nvcct and d^eir saccess^^rs 
for the time being the coomion seal of the said dty of Glasg^-w b affixed to 
remain for ever. These things were done in the said city of Glasgow in the 
year, month, day, indicdon, pontificate, and place above written. Present there, 
the veneraUe and noble and prudent and discreet icen, master Robert of 
Hammiltoun, chancellor of Glasgow and chamberlain thereof Alexander 
Stewart of Galstoun, John Stewart, provost foresaid, John Schaw, bailie, 
James Stewart, John Armulan, John Oliphant, William Dicsoon, Archibald 
Wetschaw, Robert Hynde, George Hynde, Robert Brouster, John Wisschart, 
William Jacsonn, sergcand, and Sir David Rede, notary public, with many 
other burgesses and citizens of Glasgow, witnesses to the premises specially 
called and required. 

And I John Michael, priest, of the diocese of Glasgow, notary public, by 
imperial and royal authority, was personally present, together with the 
witnesses before named, in all and sundry the premises, whilst these things 
were being transacted, said, and done, as b above set forth ; and I saw, knew, 
and heard them so done, and took a note thereupon, from which I have 
made, publbhed, and reduced into thb public form, this present public in- 
strument, written by the hand of another, and have signed it, subscribing my 
usual and customary sign and name, in faith and testimony of the truth of the 
whole premises as asked and required. 

A few sales following on the Indenture are noticed in the 
printed Muninunta. Thus, in 1468, Thomas Kcrd, burgess, 
acquired two roods of land for the yearly payment of ids. Scots 
by himself and 13s. 4d. by his successors ; and the property was 
not to be alienated for a higher rent without the friars* consent 
In the same year two roods, described as lying in the " Freirs 
Wynd," were acquired by William Jaksoune, burgess, at the price 
of 6s. 8d. yearly ; and in 1470 a third portion, situated at the 
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entrance to the Cloister, and described as lying between seven 
aspen trees, was sold to Thomas Kerd for 3s. yearly.* 

The city's duplicate of the Indenture, from which, unfortu- 
nately, the convent seal has been detached, was recently on view 
in the " Old Glasgow" Exhibition ; and, being a fine specimen of 
ancient penmanship, has been selected lox facsimile in the forth- 
coming Illustrated Catalogue. The duplicate belonging to the 
convent has probably disappeared, as it has not been printed 
among the other Munimenta. ^ RENWICK. 
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HOQ-BACKED MONUMENTS. 

THE Sculptured Stones in Govan Churchyard are well known 
to Scottish archaeologists, and are of very great archaeo- 
logical value. Mr. Romilly Allen recently made a Report 
on Sculptured Stones North of the Tweed to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, in which he referred in strong terms 
to what he considered to be the neglect of the preservation 
of the stones at Govan, of which five are of the hog-backed 
type. In a letter to me, as Clerk to the Heritors of Govan, he 
said — " These Monuments constitute the title deeds which prove 
that a Christian establishment existed at Govan before A.D. 1066, 
and their number shows how great the sanctity of the place must 
have been. The group of stones and Celtic ornaments is larger 
than at any other place, not excepting Meigle or St. Vigeans. 
Govan must have been looked upon, in early times, with the 
same degree of reverence by the Celtic population as we feel for 
Westminster Abbey." The Heritors having by a voluntary 
assessment raised about £go towards furnishing a suitable build- 
ing, which, however, will require altogether about ;f 300, an appeal 
was lately made to the antiquarian public for aid in raising the 
balance. 

We understand that in the forthcoming work on the 
Early Christian Monuments of Scotland^ by Dr. Joseph 
Anderson and Mr. Romilly Allen, now being printed for 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, these remarkable 
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stones will be fully illustrated and described. It may 
be remembered that in the island of Inchcolm there is one 
which is locally known as the Danish warrior's stone. Probably 
the original idea in the mind of the artist was the reproduction 
of a reliquary, and this simulated a roof or covering, in plates 
or otherwise. The fancy of the sculptor, however, sometimes 
strangely wandered, and one of the Govan monuments has a 
very marked resemblance to an animal, and, indeed, feet are 
visible, while another vividly suggests an upturned boat 

In the latter connection it may be useful to refer to a paper 
on Prehistoric Naval Architecture in the North of Europe^ by 
George H. Boehmer, in the Smithsonian Report, United States 
National Museum, 1891 (Washington, 1892), where the author, 
p. 558, deals with Boat-shaped monuments raised by the North- 
men, — ^** the stone ship of the land supplanting the wooden ship 
of the sea, upon which, according to ancient custom, the dead 
were cremated, and their ashes, together with their personal 
property, buried." The home of such burial places is Sweden, 
where they represent the early iron age. They occur in Denmark 
upon Bomholm, and in Jutland. In Germany only two have 
been discovered. Most of those boat-shaped graves have stem 
and stern posts simulated by large boulders. The general direc- 
tion is easterly ; the outlines of the boat are presented by rows 
of stones. 

It is impossible to say whether such outlines were ever indi- 
cated in Govan churchyard, because it has been so long in use 
that every foot of ground has been utilized and no spare ground 
would be left for such underground boulders; but such hog-backed 
stones as remain in situ have an easterly direction, and present 
a suggestive resemblance to some of the boat-shaped monuments 
figured on plate Ixxiii. to Mr. Boehmer's paper, and in particular 
to a boat-shaped grave in Courland beneath which sepulchral 
chambers were found. If the heritors of Govan see their way to 
authorise the uplifting of the stones bearing Celtic ornaments 
to see whether they are also carved on the reverse, it would be 
of great interest did circumstances permit of one of the hog- 
backed stones being removed temporarily and careful inspection 
being made of the soil underneath. If the stone crowns an 
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ancient Norseman's grave, another example will be afibrded us 
of the value of popular tradition which, as we have said, does in 
the case of the Inchcolm stone definitely ascribe the strange 
monuments to the Scandinavians. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 



PS, — Mr. Romilly Allen has kindly read the foregoing, and 
sends me the following note thereon : — " The coped stones seem 
to me to embody three ideas : (i) the relic shrine made in the 
shape of a small building with a pointed roof ; (2) the beast, 
which on the Yorkshire examples is obviously a muzzled bear ; 
and (3) the boat in different parts of Great Britain : and at 
different periods one of these ideas takes precedence of the other 
two. In one of the Govan stones, for instance, the whole monu- 
ment becomes a beast ; at Abercorn the boat idea seems to be 
foremost in the mind of the designer ; and in some of the later 
stones of this class the reliquary, architecturally treated with 
Norman arcades, has quite eclipsed the ideas of the beast and 
the boat The hog-backed type of monument is probably of 
Scandinavian origin, and belongs to the later rather than to the 
earlier group of pre-Norman stones. The form was, however, 
adopted by the Celts and Saxons in a few cases, as in Cornwall 
at Preigle, and at Ramsbury, Wilts." 

The subject may be studied further in Mr. Allen's paper. 
Early Christian Monuments of Lancashire and Cheshire, in the 
Transactions of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
vol. G. N.S., 1894, and his book on the Monumental History of 
the Early British Church, 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Britain's Naval Power; a Short History of the Growth 
of the British Navy from the earliest times to Trafalgar. 
By Hamilton Williams, M.A. London : Macmillan & 
Co. (4s. 6d.) 

The records of British naval achievement from the days of 
King Alfred to the death of Nelson are here well condensed. 
Full of such stirring incident as would have made dulness a 
virtual impossibility, the book has caught fire from its theme, 
and is animated by a restrained patriotic enthusiasm. Yet the 
stern facts of frequent national danger and humiliation are 
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strongly ui^ed, and the necessity of unceasing watchfulness to 
maintain the fleet at the highest point of efficiency. Neglect 
was the sure prelude of disaster alike under Ethelred, Harold, 
Edward III., and Charles II. In the brief summary of the 
earlier centuries the antiquary misses some things, doubtless 
excluded by considerations of space. The songs of Laurence 
Minot relative to the sea-fights with the French might have been 
mentioned. Edward I. is never named, although his extensive 
use of shipping in the Scottish wars shewed an appreciation of 
its advantages when used, as Agricola and William the 
Conqueror had used it before him, in co-operation with land forces. 
Mr. Williams has apparently thought too slightly of Scotland to 
make any allusion to it, save when he repeats the myth of King 
Edgar's barge on the Dee. 



John Thomson of Duddingston, Pastor and Painter, 
by William Baird, F.S.A. Scot Edinburgh : Andrew 
Elliot. 

Although chiefly of interest to lovers of art, by whom it will be 
greatly appreciated, this volume contains a carefully compiled 
biography and genealogy of this famous Scottish landscape- 
painter, together with a very full description of his works. There 
is also appended an account of his brother, Thomas Thomson, 
Deputy-Clerk Register, whose memory will always be held 
in esteem by Scottish antiquaries. 



The first three numbers of The Glasgow Courant containing the 
occurrences Both at Home and Abroad^ from nth to 19th 
November, 171 5, have been reprinted together \n facsimile by 
Mr. John Anderson from the originals, which are the property 
of Mr. David Robertson, F.S.A. Scot. The little quarto pamph- 
let of 36 pages is a very curious specimen of what may be called 
the incunabula of journalism. The occurrences both at home 
and abroad are piquant enough. These were stirring times 
then, for Scotland was in the throes of the '15. At Jedburgh it 
was impossible to narrate the barbarities of the Highlands: their 
Brigadier (Mackintosh) " lodg'd at the Provost's where he drank 
42 Bottles of Wine." But Nemesis awaited them ; Sheriffmuir 
and Preston battles are both very circumstantially recorded in 
this most interesting reproduction of the work of the infant 
newspaper press. 
K 
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QUBRIB5. 

EngllBb Arcben—a Scota proverb. 

In Toxophilus^ Arber's Reprint, 1868, pp. 83-84, Ascham, referring 
to Textor's quotation from Petrus Crinitus in praise of the " verye 
excellent shoters " among " the Scottes which dwell beyonde 
Englande," admits that "they be good men of warre in their own 
feate as can be," but denies their skill with the bow ; and he goes 
on to say, "The Scottes them selves prove Textor a Iyer both with 
authoritie and also daily experience, and by a certayne Proverbe that 
they have amonges them in theyr communication wherby they gyve the 
whole prayse of shotynge honestlye to Englysshe men, saying thus : that 
every Englysshe Archer beareth under hys gyrdle xxiiii Scottes." The 
meaning of the proverb is plain enough. Does it not seem, however, 
rather remarkable that the Scots should have a proverb so complimentary 
to their "auld enemies "? I would not like to think that worthy Roger 
was himself " drawing the long bow " in quoting as a proverb what he 
had himself invented, and I shall be glad to have a reference to any 
Scots author earlier than 1545 — the year when Toxophilus appeared — 
where the proverb is quoted or referred to. M. G. B. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
BUn* as a Beetle. 

" Blin' as a beetle " is still a phrase heard among Scottish country folk, 
and probably d/ind as a btetU is not unfamiliar even to English ears 
in the present day. I was, however, surprised to find how ancient the 
phrase is when I stumbled on it recently in reading the St Ediiha^ sive 
Chronican Vilodunense (Horstmann's Edition, 1883, p. 81, line 3632) : 

Hot as bleynde as a betulle they weron evermore 

And beggers they weron also alle herre lyffe. 

Is there any earlier instance of the phrase, and, if so, where ? 

CHARMIDES. 

archaeo- 
antedates by a 
Murray.] 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

A Scottiab Library. 

Is there any library, accessible to the public, which aims at making a 
complete collection of works relating to Scotland? I have endeavoured 
to find several works (probably privately printed) at the Advocates* and 
Signet Libraries, and the Lyon Office, Edinbuigh, without success. 

FESS CHECQUY. 
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Makaroun. 

In Dalyell's Monastic Antiquities he mentions a family ^'Macaroun or 
Kynmacaroun," which had the privilege of being tried for a crime 
nowhere but in the "Court of the Holy Trinity" at Dunfermline, and 
by no one but the Abbot. WTiere is more information on the subject 
to be obtained? FESS CHECQUY. 



NOTES. 

The inquest of David [p. 36, su^]. 
To THE Editor. 

Where the contents of your opening number are so good, selection is 
difficult ; but I would venture to say that the Inquisicio of David has 
never been so well expounded before, and reflects great credit on the 
author's research. With your leave, I offer a note or two as to some of 
the witnesses for his consideration. It was, I think. Lord Hailes, not 
Dr. Skene, who first showed in his Annals that William fitz Duncan 
was nephew of David I. His father, Duncan II. (David's elder half- 
brother), was then called a bastard son of Malcolm Canmohr, but is 
now known to have been his lawful son by Ingebiorg, his first wife, and 
thus represented the old Celtic line. Duncan's wife was Ethelreda, a 
daughter of the first Gospatric ; thus William fitz Duncan was nephew 
of the two witnesses who immediately follow him — Cospatric, brother 
of Dolfin, and Waldef his brother. Though Mr. Brown is inclined to 
hesitate, weighty authority supports the belief that the second Gospatric 
(the true form of his name, Cospatric being a corrupt one) was styled 
frater Dolfini^ even after he succeeded his father Gospatric I. as Earl 
about 1 1 15. As summus dux Lodonensiumy this second Gospatric fell 
at the battle of the Standard, 2 2d Aug. 11 38, at the head of the men 
of his earldom. Waldef, his younger brother, must be Waldeve of 
AUerdale, a great district in Cumbria. Dolfin, the eldest brother, who 
was governor of Cumbria till William Rufus drove him out in 1092, 
appears to have left nO succession. The order in which these two 
brothers Gospatric and Waldef occur, immediately following the 
Countess Matilda and William fitz Duncan, is enough to attest their 
high rank, preceding even the Morvilles, Ridels, Corbets, &c. Witnesses 
were carefully marshalled in those days, the greatest men first in order. 
The Compute Feerage^ by G. E. C, a well known heraldic officer, 
contains {voce Dunbar) in brief what is positively known of the first 

Gospatric and his direct successors. 

JOSEPH BAIN. 
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A Bum ParmlM. 

In Camden's Remains Concerning Britain (seventh impression, 1674) 
p. 499, there occurs, amongst other Latin epitaphs, one in which — and 
still more in an accompanying metrical translation — the imagery 
employed curiously anticipated that used by Bums in his familiar 
stanzas entitled The Calf, 

" A merry mad maker, as they call poets now" (quaintly says Camden 
by way of introduction) "was he which in the time of King Henry the 
Third made this for John Calf, 

O Deus omnipotens Vituli miserere Joannis 
Quern mors praeveniens noluit esse bovem. 

Which in our time was thus paraphrased by the Translatour : — 

AH Christian men in my behalf 

Pray for the soul of Sir John Calf. 

O cruel death, as subtle as a Fox, 

Who would not let this Calf live till he had been an Oxe, 

That he might have eaten both brambles and thorns, 

And when he came to his father's years might have worn horns.*' 

In neither epitaph nor paraphrase did the bovine metaphor receive that 
freedom of treatment which it afterwards met with in the Scottish poet's 
clever yV« d^ esprit ; still, the parallel between them, hitherto apparently 
unnoted by Bums editors, seems close enough to merit brief record 
here. j. j. ELLIOTT. 

M/v. Jean Cameron, the Jacobite of 1745. 

There is a pitiful story in the Sketch Book of the North, by G. Eyre- 
Todd (1890, p. 18), of a Jeanie Cameron who followed Prince Charles 
Edward to France, was forgotten or cast off, returned to Scotland to 
find her family door shut upon her, and became a beggar in Edinburgh 
in the end of last century — vouched for by some one who had seen her 
begging in a tobacco shop. Mr. Todd must have been imposed upon, 
for there is a notice of this lady in the History of East AilMde (LsLnsLrk- 
shire), by the Rev. David Ure, 1793, P- '^S- After alluding to her 
zealous attachment to the Stuarts, her distinguished family and beauty, 
the author describes her settling in the parish, building a house on her 
estate there, called Mount Cameron, and her death there in 1773, on 
the best of terms with her brother and his family. This does not 
accord with the story of the poor beggar ; and as there can hardly have 
been two Jean Camerons of such note in 1745, it must be concluded 
that the heroine of the ballad was not the mendicant, but the lady of 
Mount Cameron. JOSEPH BAIN. 
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A RosM'Bbire Brocb described in i677. 

In the journal of Thomas Kirk, Esq., of Cookridge, Yorkshire, which 
records his travels in Scotland in 1677, there occurs' an interesting 
though brief description of a broch. Kirk had gone from Dornoch 
westward up the Kyle of Sutherland to see a famous fir wood, and 
thence, turning south-east, he came to Tain. " In our way from these 
woods to Tayne," he says, ''we saw an old round building, and we 
entered it; it was about twelve yards diameter on the inside; the 
remains of the walls about six yards high ; it was built of great stones, 
without hewing, or without mortar; it had but one little entrance; the 
walls were double that one might walk round them in two walks, one 
above another; for my part, I could not imagine the meaning of it, nor 
could I be informed of it." 

This, I think, is almost certainly the broch referred to by Dr. John 
Stuart' in 1867, as "the tower of Dunaliscaig, in the parish of Edderton, 
now razed, but of which we have a description when its plan could be 
traced." For this description Dr. Stuart refers to Maitland's Histary of 
Scotland^ vol. i. p. 145, and to Cordiner's Antiquities and Scenery of 
the North of Scotland^ p. 118. The first-named work was published in 
1757, and the other in 1780, both at Ix)ndon. Maitland's account is 
very precise, but it is enough to say, in this connection, that he states 
the internal diameter to be thirty feet, and the tower itself as "at present 
about twenty feet in height." Cordiner says: "The area of the court or 
hall within is twenty-seven feet diameter. No pcirt of the wail in this 
castle is now above sixteen ifeet high." It is quite in accordance with 
the usual fate of those brochs that the walls of this one should be 
eighteen or twenty feet high in 1677 and 1757, sixteen feet high in 
1780, and non-existent in 1867. As for the differences in the estimated 
diameter of the inner area, that and any similar discrepancy can be 
easily explained by assuming that the figures were only approximate. 
Maitland, certainly, had taken great pains to be exact; but it is not 
every traveller that has the time, even when he has the inclination, to 
measure the length, breadth, and height of every antiquarian relic he 
comes across. 

The site of this old dt^n, or broch, is presumably indicated by the 
"Dounie" and "Douniehill" marked on the ordnance map at the eastern 
base of Struie Hill, one mile north-west of Edderton station. But, at 



' Page 36 of Mr. Hume Brown's Tours in Scotland in 1677 ^nd 1681 ; David 
Douglas, 1892. 

» Proc. Soo. Antiq. Scot. vol. vii. p. 298. 
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any rate, it seems to me evident that Kirk's "old round building" is the 
Dunaliscaig or Dun-alishaig of 1757 and 1780. * 

It is a little remarkable that our earliest description of this (? or any) 
broch is obtained from an Englishman. But, after all, is not the best 
existing gazetteer of Scotland also the work of an Englishman? 

DAVID MacRITCHIE. 



JOURNAL. 



Mr. F. Haverfield, in the January Antiquary^ whilst commenting in 
terms of compliment on the recent course of Rhind Lectures, says he 
cannot agree with Dr. Christison in his doubts as to the Roman origin 
of Birrens and Ardoch. " It is, however, a pity," he remarks, " that 
the Scotch sceptics who deny the Roman origin of these sites do not 
lay out a little money in digging." This is, perhaps, rather a hard 
saying for the sceptics — to lay the onus fodiendi on them. But when 
they demand more evidence than they have already got at Birrens there 
does seem to be wisdom in the suggestion. Perhaps the Rhind lecturer 
and Dr. Macdonald will see to it! 

The Oban troglodytes bid fair to illustrate to the fullest extent the 
diversity of specialist opinion. The controversy starts at the beginning. 
Mr. Anderson Smith, who writes on the subject in our present number, 
is a lucid protagonist for the troglodyte opinion. The Rev. Dr. Stewart 
of Lochaber, on the other hand, it is stated, denies that the cave was ever 
inhabited, and believes that the shells and bones were washed into their 
present place by the sea. All opinion, however, must be more or less 
tentative until the completion of the exploration puts enquirers in 
possession of the whole facts. 

The Culdees are not yet disposed of. Their precise character, the 
nature of their organization, their relations with the early Scottish 
missionary church, and, generally speaking, their place in the religious 
system of eleventh century Scotland, have furnished forth many a 
goodly page cff historical discussion. Were they laymen, were they 
monks, were they canons? Dr. A. Allaria, in the Scottish Review for 



' It may be added that a footnote in Mr. Hume Brown's book explains this " old 
round building" to be " the castle of Duffus, now a ruin*' ; but I am informed that 
this identification was made by a correspondent, who appears to have come to a hasty 
and erroneous conclusion as to the locality indicated. 
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January, essays one more answer. He first argues (with many good 
points on his side) that the order followed by St. Patrick and his disciples 
was clerical, and belonged to that Apostolic Institute now known 
as Canons Regular. Next he proceeds to cite evidence, ancient and 
modem, to buttress his opinion that the Culdees were substantially the 
same, clerics living in Common or Canonical Order, whose main 
specialty lay in their devotion to the sick. One valuable but hitherto 
overlooked bit of proof he cites from the observant Giraldus Cambrensis, 
that the Welsh Culdees (caelibts sive colidei) were clerics, devoted to 
works of charity and hospitality, as many congregations of clerics had 
been before the rule of St. Benedict was introduced. 

The recent sad death of Mr. Dove, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Selden Society, has left its affairs in a state so unsatisfactory that the 
continued existence of the Society is problematical. An appeal has 
been issued to the members on the subject. May success attend it ! 

An influential committee of the Folk Lore Society has been appointed 
to organize a personal testimonial to Mr. G. L. Gomme, the well-known 
folk-lore specialist and antiquary. The formation of a Gomme Research 
Fund is part of the scheme. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

From Abemethy comes the news, chronicled by the parish minister, the 
Rev. D. Butler, that a sculptured stone has been discovered in the 
churchyard. It bears, incised, a figure resembling a crowa or a rayed 
sun, also the figure of a bird, and what Mr. Butler takes to be an ogham 
inscription. Suspicions have, however, arisen as to the genuineness of the 
supposed antique, which has features too provokingly modern to inspire 
confidence. 

An important and highly interesting discovery has been made at 
Durham Cathedral which throws light upon what has long been a doubt- 
ful point with students of church architecture — the original form of the 
east end of the Cathedral as designed by Bishop Carileph, the seventh 
Bishop of Durham, who commenced the present structure in 1093. It 
has been generally admitted that Carileph's choir terminated in an apse, 
and the general idea was that the north and south aisles at each side of 
the choir continued around the 4pse of the choir in an ambulatory, but 
the discovery made this week upsets this theory and establishes beyond 
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a doubt the original design started by Bishop Carileph, which the present 
Chapel of the Nine Altars, erected by Bishop Pudsey about loo years 
later, superseded. To the Rev. William Greenwell, minor canon of 
Durham, and a recognised authority in church architectural matters, 
attaches the honour of making the discovery. Some men were engaged 
excavating in connection with the proposal to introduce hot-water heating 
apparatus into the Cathedral. They were at work at the east end of the 
southern aisle of the nave when Mr. Greenwell came upon them. Look- 
ing into the hole they had dug, he noticed that the outer wall against 
which they were working was ashlar faced, and thinking that this was 
strange in foundation-work he asked the men to dig a little to the east, 
when he discovered that the aisle had an apsidal termination, and did 
not form one side of an ambulatory as was generally believed. 

The discovery led to a similar excavation being made in the northern 
aisle of the nave, and this was also found to have an apsidal termination. 
The wall of the apse in each case is of immense thickness and solidity. 
It is curved in semi-circular form on the inside and square on the outer 
or eastern side, and measures from its curved face to the square face no 
less than twelve feet. Mr. Greenwell says the solidity of this foundation 
work implies a superstructure of heavy masonry, but as to what Carileph 
intended in this direction nothing is disclosed. The excavations are 
going on, and it is hoped that the apsidal end of the choir will also be 
discovered, and if that is done the ground plan of Carileph's design as 
regards the east of the Cathedral will be complete. 

This Durham discovery, the report of which we copy from the Builder 
(and February), has some interest for Scotsmen, in that it follows so soon 
after the discovery (announced in our pages, anteay p. 59) of the lines of 
the north and south aisles of the twelfth century Cathedral of Glasgow. 



WORK OP SOCIETIES, &c. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotl\nd (/jM January), — Mr. F. R. 
Coles read a record of incised cup and ring sculptures in Kirkcudbright- 
shire, with illustrations drawn to actual size of several of the more 
complicated and interesting examples. In all, he said, there were thirteen 
groups of these markings, comprising 49 separate surfaces. The largest 
circle yet found was 27 inches in diameter. Mr. D. Haggart, Killin, 
communicated a note on and sketches of similar markings at Duncrosk, 
Glenlochy, found on a rock surface, and having many cups and few 
rings. The Rev. J. B. Mackenzie, Kenmore, also sent a notice, with 
photographs, of a similarly sculptured boulder on the Braes of Balloch, 
near Taymouth Castle, about 1000 feet above sea-level. It had about 
15 cup and ring marks. Dr. Joseph Anderson, in course of a survey of 
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the question of these cup and ring marks^ Deferred to a paper in the 
Smithsonian publications in 18S4 as containing an excellent summary 
of all the kmnrledge existing on the subject. An artiiicial ongin ought 
not to be accepted unless deariy indicated. It was unwise to limit 
nature ; and there were numerous very extraordinary formations^ Some 
markings, very like cup markings, on rocks by the sea shore were holes 
for keeping bait ! Others^ on hillsides, near old dwellings^ characterised 
by the straightness of the sides and the roundness of the bottoms, were, 
in his opim'on, stationary knocking stones in which the Highlanders 
prepared their barley. There were traditional explanations in Sweden 
of the patting of £3it into these cups, but that only showed that the 
meaning of the thing was unknown. Cup marks were found in all 
kinds of places ; in Prussia, on the walls of churches ; in Scotland, on 
tombstones, on boulders, in stone circles and earth houses. They 
appeared to have been in use until after the Roman times, how- 
ever long before. On the whole matter, no clear conclusion was yet 
possible ; there was nothing for us to do but to go on collecting 
examples and bide our time until, with the discovery of some decisive 
clue, the light comes. Dr. Munro mentioned that in Brittany, near 
Camac, he had seen a grave slab with 70 cup markings on its under- 
side. The fourth paper was by Mr. M*Combie Smith, on Recent 
Antiquarian Research in Glenshee. It was an account of the examina- 
tion of a mound on the farm of Tomb, Glenbeg, Glenshee, the reputed 
grave of Diarmid the Fingalian hero. No signs of any interment were 
found. The meeting was perilously near hilarity over Dr. Anderson s 
drily humorous description of his finding, on a hot summer day, Mr. 
Smith and an antiquarian colleague, with their coats off, hard at work, 
in an excavation 15 feet deep, of their own cutting, into the bowels of 
the alleged grave. The last contribution was by Dr. William Frazer, 
Dublin, being a note on a bronze medallion portrait of Oliver Cromwell 
similar to the bust of the Dunbar medal, struck by order of Parliament 
by Thomas Simon early in 1651. The medallion was exhibited, but the 
meeting r^arded with considerable doubt Dr. Frazer*s opinion that it 
was Simon's work, there being marked differences in its design as 
contrasted with the Dunbar medal. 

Dumfries and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarl\n 
Society (loth January ).— The, Rev. James Fraser communicated an 
instalment of his memories of Colvend, touching on the introduction of 
railways, shipbuilding at the Scaur, hand-loom weaving, and the moral 
province of the Kirk Session. The paper, however, of widest interest 
was that of James Macdonald, LL.D., Glasgow, on the camps at Birrens 
and Birrenswark. Archaeologically discovered by "Sandy" Gordon, 
they had been unhesitatingly set down by him as Roman, and his view 
had been accepted practically without dissent ever since. Re-examining 
the matter, Dr. Macdonald agreed that Birrens, as shown by the 
inscribed stones found there, had almost to a certainty been a Roman 
L 
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settlement, and its existing earthworks might also be Roman. This^ 
however, could not be assumed as proved. Successive peoples might 
have occupied the place fortifying suo more the position. Besides, 
Roman camp defences were often imitated by native tribes, and modified 
to suit their ideas of fortification. At Birrenswark again the form of the 
camps, though irregular, favoured a Roman origin, but the arguments for 
it, whilst ingenious, were by no means satisfactory when under criticism. 
Further evidence was necessary at both places — the evidence of the 
mounds themselves — obtainable only by careful circumspect excavation. 
Thus only could the secret of their origin be scientifically disclosed. 

Glasgow Archaeological Society (17th January). — Mr. W. Anderson 
Smith communicated a note regarding a cave recently opened up on 
blasting a piece of rock behind some new houses on the ground to the 
north of St. Columba's Church, Oban, where a primitive "kitchen" midden 
was revealed. Lying on the surface some yards into the cave a skull, 
evidently of a woman, was found in good preservation, and a great 
quantity of bones had been excavated. The animal bones were almost 
invariably broken for the marrow. Masses of shells were frequently 
cemented together by the lime drip from the roof, but below this they 
were in loose masses as thrown. For the most part they were limpets; 
but razor shells, scallop shells, a few mussels, some cockles, &c. — 
all edible — were grouped together. Further back in the cave, but at a 
lower level, a second skull was found, and several human jaw-bones were 
discovered. To the left hand of the cave, near the surface, a skeleton 
was discovered, but the skull was in fragments. At 4ft. 6in. below the 
surface, below the shells, a fine bone harpoon was found, and shortly 
afterwards a portion of a second. The various bones seemed to include^ 
so far, deer, ox, and swine. Bones of birds were also present. It was 
clear that these cave-dwellers used fire, evidence of a mass of ashes, with 
surrounding calcined shells, having been obtained at 24 feet from the 
original mouth of the cave, while burnt pieces of wood were found 
amidst the shell masses. No reliable celts were found, and these 
bone implements were the only examples as yet obtained of articles of 
manufacture. The upper skeleton might have been that of a man who 
had crept in there to die, as there was no evidence of any sepulchral 
arrangements whatever. The woman's skull was dolico-cephalic, up- 
wards of 2 inches greater in length than in width. There was in it no- 
sign of low or degraded type, and although the jaw bones were absent 
others subsequently found in the vicinity and of similar character 
pointed to anything but a prognathous jaw. The teeth were sound and 
good, and the surfaces did not show the grinding action that so 
commonly accompanies savage teeth and was notable in those found in 
the cave behind the distillery. The other skull was altogether ruder, 
more robust, probably more mature, but of similar type, and 2 J inches 
greater in length than in width. The finding of good Troglodyte skulls 
was of much importance considering their non-Celtic character and yet 
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good type. The elegant make of the bone harpoons at the lowest level 
was evidence of a certain advance in structural skill. The bones of deer 
would suggest a hunting as well as a fishing existence. Yet domestic 
animals were also present, but the bones would have to pass through the 
hands of an expert before any theory can be based on them ; and any 
n^ative evidence must count for little. No prehistoric find in the 
West promised more fruitful results. 

Mr. Thomas Whitelaw read a paper on a Walk along the Roman Wall, 
in the discussion of which Dr. James Macdonald suggested the proba- 
bility that the Roman stations may in post-Roman times have been 
occupied by native chiefs. It was conceivable that the term Chapelhill 
found (as at Old Kilpatrick and elsewhere) on the site of a Roman 
camp might be due to some early Scottish missionary finding permanent 
quarters within such a fortification, just as was commonly done in the 
raths of Ireland. 



Glasgow Philosophical Society, Architectural Section(22nd/anuafyJ. 
— Mr. S. H. Capper, architect, Edinburgh, lectured on the "Monks 
and their Abbeys in Olden Days," illustrating his theme with lantern 
views. He showed the similarity in plan and design between the ninth 
century Benedictine type of monastery, as seen at St. Gall in Switzerland, 
and corresponding examples in Britain, notably at Durham, where the 
whole arrangement was closely analogous. In tracing the development 
of monachism and the rise of successive orders aiming at particular 
reforms, he showed how their ideals and their work tended to modify 
the respective characters of their abbeys. His Scottish examples were 
not numerous, but in one of them, a view of Sweetheart Abbey on the 
Solway, he very successfully demonstrated the spirit of the Cistercians in 
their revolt against extravagance and return to simplicity — admirably 
t)pified by the modest church tower in the valley. 

Glasgow Ecclesiological Society (2isf January), — The Rev. John 
Hunter, D.D., read a paper on "The Problem of Public Worship in 
non-Episcopal Churches." He said that in the non-Episcopal Churches 
the least developed function hitherto had been the function of worship. 
One great failure of Protestantism had been due to its over-intellectuality. 
Roman Catholicism, it had been said, brought men to their knees. 
Protestantism had brought them to their feet. But both attitudes were 
true and necessary to humanity. To unite devoutness and reasonableness 
in the service of God was the supreme characteristic of the reconciling 
Church which this modem time so urgently required. Protests, however 
true and earnest, never expressed the whole truth on any subject. In all 
sections of the Christian Church things were working toward reconstruc- 
tion, and in the non-Episcopal Churches they were taking up gratefully 
and reverently things which their fathers had put aside. Their offices of 
worship had been too one-sided and individualistic. In their zeal against 
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excess of ritual and against the magical action of the Holy Sacraments 
non-Episcopalians had been betrayed into faults of an exactly opposite 
character. There was a natural as well as an artificial ritual of worship. 
Let them not raise the foolish cry of Popery when nothing more was 
suggested than a return to practices which the universal Church had 
sanctioned, and Knox and Luther had approved. Places could aid 
worship. The Church was the natural home of art, of sacred painting, 
as of sacred music. The power of association might become tyrannical, 
but in regard to sacred buildings they in Scotland were not in the least 
danger. The liturgical and spontaneous methods of prayer had both 
again and again been justified of their children, and by both methods at 
their best the ends of public worship might be reached and its dignity 
preserved. In true and complete congregational worship there must be, 
he believed, a large liturgical element, but the best order was that which 
combined what was best in the Episcopal and Puritan order. The 
present had its rights as well as the past, and he was reluctant to believe 
that Christianity could only have one order of public worship. While 
learning from every side, they must avoid mere imitations, which would 
fail, and ought to fail, because they led to unreality. They must beware 
of attempting to force upon the spirit of the modern Church forms of 
outward expression which might prove unfit. They must not confound 
what was merely mediaeval with what was truly catholic. But it was^ 
possible to welcome all the new light, and yet keep the old reverence for* 
worshipful observances and ways. 
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send concise reports of meetings; aiso^ copies of Proceedings when issued. 
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2Sth of each month — items of antiquarian news from their respective 
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JOSEPH STEVENSON.* 

ON 8th February, 1895, died Joseph Stevenson, one of the 
great historical scholars of the century, whose labours 
amongst British records effectively began something like 
70 years ago. Bom on 27th November, 1806, his life had been 
a long devotion to research. The volume of his achievement 
as editor, translator, and author is not so notable from its being 
large — although by no means all comprised in the forty-six 
entries in the British Museum catalogue opposite his name — as 
from its qualities of accuracy and thoroughness. 

A native of Berwick, his heart ever belonged emphatically 
to the north side of Tweed. Educated in Glasgow and Dur- 
ham, he at first proposed to enter the Presbyterian Church, 
even preaching a trial sermon in Scotland. Later, he went into 
the Anglican ministry, and in 1849 was instituted to the living 
of Leighton Buzzard. In 1863, influenced by the Tractarian 
movement, he joined the Church of Rome; was ordained priest 
in 1872 ; in his 71st year — a remarkable age for such a step — 
became a Jesuit novice; and was in 1881 admitted to take the 
vows as a Professed Father. 



' Through the good offices of His Grace Archbishop Eyre of Glasgow and the ready 
courtesy m the Rev. Father Whyte of Edinburgh, we are enabled to give from the 
re^ica in possession of the latter a copy of a medallion portrait which was made a 
few years ago, and is considered a first-rate likeness — artistically revealing the man. 

M ^ . ' - ' 
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So early as 1831 he had found employment in the British 
Museum in connection with the MSS. From 1834 to 1838 he 
was engaged in the service of the Record Commission. About 
1840 he was calendaring the Chapter Records of Durham. It 
is not difficult to believe that his familiarity with early ecclesias- 
tical and other muniments and chronicles, and his high intel- 
lectual sympathy with the thought of the middle ages, reacted 
upon his religious conceptions, and helped to bring about his 
change of faith. The depth and intensity of his emotional inner 
nature were strikingly evinced by the observation he made 
shortly before his death that he wished his life had been de- 
voted entirely to the sanctification of his own soul, and to work 
for the souls of the children of the poor — an aspiration of tender 
piety, breathing the purest spirit of mediaeval devotion. 

His biographers in the Times (12th Feb.) and the Tablet 
(i6th Feb.) unfortunately lack information concerning what may 
be called his antiquarian life prior to 1 831. Palaeographic skill 
is a product of experience and patience, not the acquisition of a 
day. It is evident that the man who garnered the Illustrations 
of Scottish History for the Maitland Club, in 1834, and who was 
in that year asked to edit the Scatacronica — which he enriched 
with so much illustrative annotation from manuscripts — must 
have been, long before 1831, a zealous worker at original sources. 
One small yet vital fact of this period may be mentioned. When 
at school in Durham the young Stevenson was a pupil of a cer- 
tain schoolmaster, who was also one of the greatest of Northern 
antiquaries. That schoolmaster was James Raine, whose noble 
History of North Durham is one of the most valuable, as it is, 
unfortunately, one of the most costly and inaccessible' of the 
contributions to English history which are indispensable for 
Scottish study. Father Stevenson, with a smile of kindliest 
reminiscence, told the present writer, in homely phrase, that he 
had got many a whipping from Raine of Durham ! If, in the 
unsearchable dispose of fate, this laying on of the birch rod was 
the medium for transmitting the antiquarian succession, the 
birch was assuredly laid on to good purpose. 



' The invaluable Appendix ought to be reprinted in usum Sc&torum, 
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It IS known that Mr. Stevenson's intimacy with Sir T. Duflfus 
Hardy enabled him to exert, at a critical juncture, a momentous 
influence in the inception and direction of the great work of 
publication of the chronicles and memorials of the middle ages. 
The lines of the old Record Commission were found unworkable ; 
a new scheme had to be devised ; and in the English Rolls 
Series and our own Record Series in Scotland we have a noble 
outcome of the joint counsel of the friends and their recom- 
mendations to the Master of the Rolls in 1856. Several of the 
volumes in these series were edited by Mr. Stevenson himself 
There may be students of Scots antiquity who can trace back 
their first insight into primary evidence for national events in his 
Documents illustrative of the History of Scotland (1870),' and who 
can scarcely yet turn without a thrill to the page which so 
faithfully indicates the deletions, the additions, and the manifold 
alterations in that rare and singular document, the draft letter of 
Edward I., disclosing with such uncompromising clearness his 
inexorable attitude towards the " rebel " Wallace. 

Father Stevenson was a thoroughgoing and conscientious 
workman. When he edited a text or a translation his notes 
were the register of far-reaching studies. Manuscript material 
appeared to be as much at his finger-ends as print He had 
great capacity for getting through work. His rapid pace was a 
token of his energy alike of body and mind — a personal activity 
which, even in the octogenarian, found odd expression in his 
dislike to travel by cab. His lithe, spare, alert, and slightly 
stooping figure, his thin and sharp but genial face, and his keen, 
bright eye were as well known in the Edinburgh Register House 
as in Fetter Lane. In the Vatican his winning but modest and 
unaffected manner procured for him from Pius IX. privileges 
amongst the archives such as had never been granted before — 
such as Cardinal Antonelli assured him never could be granted. 
Through all he was a true Scot. In the mind of the present 



* Twenty years ago Sir T. Duffus Hardy instanced this to Mr. Joseph Bain as a 
work he desired to see extended on a broader basis so as to embrace all the Scottish 
papers that could be dug out in the Record Office from the earliest period. The 
result was Mr. Bain's four-volumed Calendar, made by the instructions of the Record 
aath<mties in Scotland. 
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writer there lives in his recollection of his one interview a 
memory of the almost youthful patriotic enthusiasm of the 
veteran of eighty-five. 

We have spoken of him only as an editor, not as an author, 
excellent though he was in the latter capacity too. But the 
body of his achievement is editorial, and it is the editor — rather 
than the defender of Queen Mary or the assailant of John 
Wyclif — that will chiefly live. The historical author who is 
not himself a witness, an observer at first hand, has small chance 
of even the immortality of a half-century. 

We pass: the path that each man trod 
Is dim or will be dim with weeds. 

But the editor who serves as Joseph Stevenson did — who by 
his industry so greatly swells the sum of our knowledge of 
the distant past — has earned the highest reward a scholar can 
obtain ; he has made himself indispensable to the generations 
that follow. ...^....^^.......^.^^ 

SAINT MALACHTS CURSE. 

UNDER the Roman empire the early fathers claimed a 
privilege of intercession for condemned criminals which 
almost amounted to a right to demand their pardon 
from the secular judge.' In Britain a corresponding prerogative 
of even higher potency was certainly conceded to the heads of 
more than one religious body. The Chronicle of Battle Abbey 
states that, when William the Conqueror founded that monastery 
as his thank-offering for the victory over Harold, he not only 
conferred upon it the ordinary right of sanctuary to shelter 
criminals, but also gave the Abbot * the power — si forte super- 
venerit^ if he happened to be passing that way — to save from 
capital punishment any criminal in all England who had the 
good fortune to cross his path. 3 It is on record* that in 1364 

' Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, book ii. chapter 8. 
'Chronicon Monasterii de Bello, 1846, p. 24. 

3 Abbati quoque per totum regnum Angliae latronem vel furem aut alio crimine 
damnatum a supplicio liberare liceat si forte supervenerit. 

4 Adam de Murimuth (continuation), p. 199, ed. English (list. Soc. 
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the Abbot for the time exercised this right and rescued a man 
on his way to the gallows of the Marshalsea in London. A 
similar privilege was claimed by the Abbot and monks of 
Glastonbury.* The Magna Vita of St. Hugh of Lincoln con- 
tains the very questionable allegation that this had once been 
a right of all bishops as set forth in the ancient laws of England,' 
but that through the apathy of the church or the tyranny of 
kings it had fallen into abeyance. Bishop Hugh on a memo- 
rable occasions not only claimed but fearlessly vindicated the 
privilege by taking a thief out of the hands of the officers of 
justice conveying him to the gallows. The argument with which 
the bishop enforced his claim was based on the undoubted law 
of sanctuary, the universal prerogative of the church to shelter 
any criminal fugitive from capital punishment. If, said he, the 
material stone of the church has this privilege, how can it be 
refused to a bishop, who is a living stone of the true church of 
God? 

The Chronicle of Lanercost^ written by a greyfriar of Carlisle, 
has * a singular story turning upon the episcopal claim to procure 
the release of a prisoner from the infliction of the death penalty. 
The family of Bruce had received from King David I. a charter 
of the lands of Annandale. They took up their residence in the 
district. Some years subsequently, most probablys in the year 
1 148, a remarkable visitor passed through the valley of the 
Annan. This was Malachi O'Morgair, formerly Archbishop of 
Armagh, but at that time Bishop of Down — a truly great and 
earnest man whose worth was known throughout the Catholic 
world. Bishop Malachi, in the hope of obtaining from the Pope 
the promised pall for Ireland, was journeying towards Rome. 
He had been courteously met after his arrival in Scotland by 



' Si autem Abbas vel quilibet monachus loci illius latronem qui ad suspendium vel 
ad quodlibet mortis periculum ducitur in itinere obvium hahuerit potestatem habeat 
eripiendi eum ab imminenti periculo in toto regno meo. William of Malmesbury, 
De Antiq. Glastoniensis Ecclesise, Gale's Scriptores XX. p. 32a 

» Magna Vita S. Hugonis (Rolls Series), 278. 

3 Ibid. 277-279 ; see also preface, Ixii-lxiij. 

* Chronicon de Lanercost (Maitland ClGb), 160- 161. 

5 The facts appear to suit Malachi's journey of that year better than his journey 
in 1 138. 
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King David ; then turning his face southward he proceeded 
through Annandale. 

The Bishop reached Annan, the capital of the dale — Anandia 
capitanea illius patriae villula — where he sought refreshment 
from the lord of the place. This must have been Robert de 
Bruce, lord of Annandale, the son of the original grantee. Made 
warmly welcome, and seated at an " ornate " table on the north 
side of the Bruce's hall he was partaking of food along with two 
fellow-clerics, his companions, when he heard the servants dis- 
cussing the fate of a robber who was about to undei^o sentence. 
Shortly after, the Bruce himself entered with hearty greetings 
to his guests. The Bishop's heart, however, was filled with the 
thought of the poor wretch without, whose doom was so near. 
He at once appealed to the Bruce who, as baron with jurisdiction 
of pit and gallows, held the thiefs fate in the hollow of his hand. 
" I demand," said the humane and warm-hearted Irishman, " as 
a pilgrim that since the judgment of blood has never yet violated 
the place of my presence, if the man has committed any crime, 
you will grant me his life." The Bishop's " noble host nodded," 
says the greyfriar chronicler, " not in courtesy but in deceit ; and, 
acting according to the prudence of this world which is folly with 
God, he secretly gave orders to hang the thief" Meanwhile the 
Bishop in happy ignorance, rejoicing that he had saved a human 
life, finished his repast and prepared to go on his way. Before 
starting he bestowed his solemn blessing on the Bruce's house 
and table and household. As he was departing, imagine his 
surprise to behold, hanging on the gallows near the roadside, 
the body of the robber! The life for which he had interceded, 
as he supposed successfully, was after all not his. The Bruce 
with his nod had betrayed the Bishop. What wonder that he 
promptly revoked his blessing and turned it into a curse : first on 
the Bruce and his offspring, and second on the town (civitatem) 
itself 

Of course the chronicler assures us that the curse had the 
dire effect upon the Bruce and his line, which was to be expected 
from the imprecation of a Bishop so renowned — a point on which 
the facts of genealogical history do not quite seem to tally with 
the chronicler's version of them. The family never prospered 
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more, he tells us in effect, until the accession to the lordship 
of Robert Bruce, afterwards the unsuccessful competitor for 
the Scottish throne. "On his coming to manhood," says the 
chronicler, " he personally went to the Saint, craved his pardon, 
commended himself to him, and thereafter visited the Sainf 
every three years." The Saint it is perhaps necessary at this 
stage to say had been dead for a century! "Moreover," con- 
tinues the authority so often quoted already, " returning in his 
later days from pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where he had 
been with Sir Edward,' he turned aside to Clairvaux, and there 
for ever made his peace with the Saint and provided a perpetual 
rent from which three silver lamps with their lights are main- 
tained on the Saint's tomb." 

This long seemed to me an excellent story, a superstitious 
legend — nothing more. But lately I stumbled upon an important 
charter, the date of which being approximately fixed goes far 
to determine the dates of certain other documents of the early 
Bruccs. This charter, printed for the first time last century," 
was none other than the identical grant to which the greyfriar 



■ Prince Edward took the cross in 1270 and landed in Palestine, where he remained 
until 1272. On his return journey he spent a considerable time during the years 
1273-74 in France, landing in England again in July 1274. 

'The Life of St. Malachi, by Rev. John O'Hanlon (1859), p. 194, quotes the 
charter as follows : — Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Robertus de Brus Dominus 
Vallis Anandi dedi et concessi et hac presenti carta mea con6rmavi Deo et Beate 
Marie ac domui Clarevallis et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus et in perpetuum 
servituris ad sustinendum luminare coram beato Malachia pro salute anime mee et 
salute omnium antecessorum et successorum meorum in puram et perpetuam elem- 
osinam totam terram meam de Osticroft cum rectis et antiquis suis divisis et pertinenciis 
ac communibus aysiamentis et libertatibus dicte tene pertinencibus prout Rogerius de 
William Wode et Galfridus CoUan ipsam terram de me quondam tenuerunt tenendam 
et habendam totam terram predictam monachis predictis de me et heredibus meis 
libere quiete plenarie int^re et honorifice sicut aliqua elemosina in toto regno Scotie 
liberius et quiecius tenetur aut possidetur in boscis et planis pratis et pascuis moris et 
mariscis turbariis paunagiis et omnibus aliis aysiamentis que in dicta terra inveniri 
potuerunt vel exerceri absque omni consuetudine seculari exactione et demanda Volo 
edam et concedo pro me et heredibus meis quod terra prefata libera sit a multura et 
quod tenentes eandem libere et sine contradictione molent in molendinis meis. Ego 
Tero et heredes mei predictam terram cum suis omnibus pertinenciis ut predictum 
est prefatis monachis contra omnes homines et feminas warantizabimus acquietabimus 
et defcndemus in perpetuum Ut autem hec mea donacio et concessio perpetue 6rmi- 
tatis robur obtineant presens scriptum sigilli mei munimine roboravi His testibus 
Dominis David de Thorthorald tunc Senescallo Vallis Anandi, Roberto de Herice, 
Willelmo de Sancto Michaele, militibus, Magistro Adam de Kircudbricht, Domino 
Willelmo de Duncorry, Willelmo de Corri, Adam Ilendeman, Ricardo Crispin, 
\^^elmo de Are, clerico, et aliis. 
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referred. For the good of his own soul and those of his prede- 
cessors and successors Bruce granted the lands of Osticroft in 
Annandale, with all their pertinents, free of all secular customs 
and services, to God, St. Mary and the monks of Clairvaux in 
pure almoigne forever " to maintain the light before the blessed 
Malachi." 

The good Bishop had never reached Rome but died at Clair- 
vaux, the monastery of his friend Saint Bernard, who soon 
followed him to the grave. They were both canonised, and their 
bones reposed side by side' in the Monastery — St Malachi on 
St Bernard's right hand — until the year 1793 came, bringing 
so many changes in France ; and then, despite the veneration of 
six centuries, the relics of St Malachi and St Bernard alike 
were ousted from their place by the imperious necessities of a 
glass manufactory.' 

The charter, however, serves another purpose than that merely 
of proving that there must have been some sort of foundation for 
the strange story of St Malachi's curse. It is undated but it 
bears a well-known seal representing 3 a helmed and crested 
knight riding to sinister, sword in hand, with the legend — (when 
some lacunae are filled) — Estoferox ut leo. This was the seal * of 
Robert Bruce the competitor. He went to the Crusades with 
Edward I. in 1270. There seems to be no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the chronicler in representing him to have visited 
Clairvaux on his return about 1273, a date which on entirely 



' Bower had learnt this. Malachi, he says (Scotichronicon i. 295), tumulatur cum 
Sancto Bernardo. 

' O'lianlon's St. Malachi, 203, 204. 

3 O'Hanlon's St. Malachi, 195, says — The seal affixed to the forM^oing document 
was composed of white wax hanging from jesses of vellum, and was of a round shape. 
It presents the appearance of a spherical cap set against an en^aved surface. On the 
field is a cavalier fully armed, with a closed helmet adorned with a crest in the form of 
a fan. He holds a sword in his right hand and a shield in his left, being mounted on 
a horse fully caparisoned and galloping from right to left. The legend is E8T0 • • • • 
DEor in Gothic capital letters. 

* See plate i. figure 7 in Bain's Cal. ii. 

s Bain's Cal. i. 2575. The protection given by this writ to ** Robert de Bnis 
Crusader" is certainly indefinite as to whether the competitor or his son is meant. 
That the competitor himself was a crusader is vouched by the Lanercost Chronicle 
ut supra; also by the Salacronica, p. 105. Compare the list of crusading noblemen 
given at the last reference with the witnesses to Bruce documents calendared in Bain's 
Cal. i. 24S9-2491. 
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independent grounds the French editor long ago assigned ' to 
the document under discussion. 

In that treasury of Scottish history Mr. Bain's invaluable 
Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland there are notices of 
several Annandale charters found amongst the papers of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. A few weeks after the murder of Comyn, 
Edward I. granted the lands of Annandale— forfeited for what 
the English king branded as seditious and treacherous felony — 
to Humphry de Bohun, earl of Hereford. Possibly the fact lent 
vigour to the "hewy dusche" which King Robert bestowed 
on De Bohun's "cusyne" (as Barbour calls him) on the eve 
of Bannockburn. Through the De Bohuns these Annandale 
charters came to form part of the muniments of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Amongst them are seven writs » all containing 
grants by or otherwise relating to "Robert de Brus." But 
there were so many of that name that it has often been found 
no small mystery to determine the particular lord whom the 
documents concern. These seven documents are all undated, but 
from internal evidence they have been all assigned to Robert 
Bruce, lord of Annandale from 12 15 to 1245. 

When, however, these charters are compared with the Malachi 
charter of 1273, it transpires that out of the nine witnesses named 
in the latter document granted by the competitor, no fewer than 
five appear in ones of the deeds tentatively assigned to his 
father. Master Adam of Kirkcudbright, another of the witnesses, 
not only attested * sundry other grants by the competitor, but 
was still active and litigating s in 1278. A seventh witness. 
Sir William de Duncorry, is named in another ^ of the tentatively- 



' See O'Hanlon's St. Malachi, 193-194. In that year (1273) the Abbot of Clair- 
vaux obtained permission ut possit habere luminare coram tomba S. Malachiae. 

'Bain's Cal. i. 705, 706, 1680, 1681, 1683-5. I have not been able to satisfy 
myself about the real date of No. 1682, though I incline to believe it should be chissed 
with these seven. 

3 Bain's Cal. i. 1680. 

* Cartularium de Gysebume (Surtees Soc. ) ii. pp. 335, 343. 

s Bain's Cal. ii. 1 10. 

^ Bain's Cal. i. 1681. It is curious to notice that this charter incidentally names 
the gallows of the vill of Annan, doubtless a successor to that which hanged St. 
Malachi's thief. 
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supposed-earlier group. The facts taken in conjunction demon- 
strate that the seven Annandale charters in question have been 
assigned to the wrong Robert Bruce, that they refer not to the 
competitor's father but to the competitor, and that instead of 
being dated between 121 5 and 1245 their place more probably 
lies between 1 260 and 1 280, while in the case of one ' of them 
we can scarcely go far wrong in attributing it to a date very near 
1273. As we owe the proofs mainly to the Clairvaux charter we 
have perhaps some small reason to be glad that the competitor 
was successful in obtaining a revocation of Saint Malachi's curse. 

GEO. NEILSON. 



THE ROMAN ROOM OF THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM. 

I. 

IT need hardly be remarked that the contents of the Roman 
Room, as it is generally called, form no part of the muni- 
ficent gift bestowed on the University of Glasgow in 1783 
by Dr. William Hunter. The larger portion of these antiquities 
was already the property of the University, having been brought 
together during the hundred years or so preceding, and deposited 
from time to time in the Library of the Old College. When the 
Hunter collections were transferred to Glasgow and a building 
was erected for their reception, the Roman stones naturally gra- 
vitated towards it. An apartment was appropriated to them on 
the left side of the large room, known, from the most striking 
object that met the visitor's eye on entering, as the Hall of the 
Elephant On the removal of the seat of the University to 
Gilmorehill, a room near the halls in which these collections are 
lodged was assigned to the stones. Here perhaps they attract 
less attention than they did before — certainly less than they 
deserve. Some stray student of ancient epigraphy, aware of 
their value, may occasionally linger among them for an hour or 
two ; but not a few, it is believed, inspect the Hunterian Museum 
without caring to know of their existence. It would no doubt 
gratify Professor Young to see these memorials of the early his- 
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toiy of North Britain, now an inalienable part of the treasures 
under his care, awakening a deeper interest and giving to a 
more numerous audience that object lesson on the ambition 
and power of imperial Rome they are so well fitted to convey 
— a lesson more impressive from its very silence than any that 
ever flowed from the pen or the lips of a living instructor. 

The origin of the collection in the Roman Room is somewhat 
obscure; but it would seem that about the year 1694 certain 
noblemen and gentlemen, some of them alumni of the Univer- 
sity, into whose possession inscribed stones found along the 
Antonine Wall had come, resolved to present them to it pre- 
sumably for safety, if not also in the belief that from its associ- 
ations no more suitable resting place could be found for them. 
It is to the enlightened disinterestedness of these early bene- 
factors of the University and of archaeology that we owe the 
preservation of so many monuments of great importance in 
connection with the Roman occupation of the North. We may 
safely affirm that many of them would otherwise have shared 
the fate that has befallen not a few of the Wall stones which 
remained in private hands and have been lost or destroyed. 

Among those who between the years 1694 and 1771 increased 
the collection by their gifts may be mentioned James, Marquis 
of Montrose, Lord Charles Maitland, the " Honourable Mr. 
Drummond at Drummond Castle," John Graham of Dugalston, 
James Hamilton of Barns, William Hamilton of Orbiston, Thomas 
Calder of Shirva, merchant in Glasgow, Sir Laurence Dundas, 
Bart., and the Proprietors of the Forth and Clyde Canal — ^John 
Graham having been the earliest, and Thomas Calder the most 
liberal, recorded contributor. Shortly after the last-mentioned 
"year, when the inscribed stones and some uninscribed fragments 
numbered about thirty in all, carefully executed engravings of 
them were published at the expense of the University, with the 
title — Monumenta Romani Imperii^ in Scotia, maxime vero inter 
vestigia Valli, auspiciis Antonini Pii Imperatoris, a Fortha ad 
Glottam perducti, reperta, et in Acadetnia Glasguensi adservata^ 
Iconibus expressa. No letterpress accompanies the plates, but 
on each of them one or more particulars are engraved such as 
the name of the donor or the place where the stone was found. 
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In all probability the editor of the Monumenta was John 
Anderson, Professor of Natural Philosophy from 1757 to 1796, 
and founder of the Andersonian College, in the Library of which 
is preserved in duplicate (one being holograph with correc- 
tions and additions, the other a clean copy by another hand) 
a MS. account by him of the Wall. In this he discourses at 
some length on its builder, its name, its extent, its dimensions 
and forts, and the sculptured stones " formerly and lately found 
upon it," winding up by inquiring how far it "can be justified 
upon the true principles of the military science." 

At the commencement of its concluding section Professor 
Anderson speaks of the treatise as "observations which I had 
the honour to read to this Society." Such, therefore, was the 
original form of its sections, although throughout the first half 
of the MS. they seem to have been recast with a view to publi- 
cation. The Society is not named, but there can be no doubt it 
was the Literary Society of Glasgow, which during the last half 
of the eighteenth century met within the University weekly 
while the session lasted for the discussion of literary and philo- 
sophical subjects. In the description of the sculptures the order 
of the Monumenta plates is followed as far as the twentieth. 
After that those noticed are not numbered, either because the 
engraving of the plates had not proceeded farther when the MS. 
was written or because the idea of publishing the latter as a 
companion volume to the former had been abandoned. The 
MS. closes its section on the sculptures with an account of 
two " recently discovered " Castlecary altars and of four others 
that had been exposed in 1771 near Auchindavy by work- 
men engaged in the formation of the canal. Remarks on these 
altars were sent by Professor Anderson to General Roy in 
1 77 1, and are printed as Appendix No. IV. to the Military 
Antiquities of the Rofptans in North Britain. The MS. as a 
whole, which through the courtesy of its custodier, Mr. G. Martin, 
I have been permitted to examine, contains little of interest that 
has not already appeared in print. It had evidently been read 
by Stuart when gathering materials for his Caledonia Romana, 
Both Gordon and Horsley are laid largely under contribution, 
though the operations carried on during the formation of the 
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Forth and Clyde Canal, which hastened the complete destruc- 
tion of so many of the forts, gave the author opportunities for 
confirming or correcting their statements. 

Regarding the Wall itself it is unnecessary at present to say 
much. " This vallum, dyke, defence, or wall, as it is commonly 
called," observes Professor Anderson, who saw it when it was 
more perfect than it is to-day, "consists of five parts: (i) a 
rampart of earth towards the north ; close by it (2) a great ditch ; 
to the south of this (3) another (and larger) rampart of earth 
(sods) ; at certain intervals upon this last rampart (4) stations ; 
and to the south of them (5) a causeway for the march of the 
troops." The number of stations and the exact length of the 
Wall are matters of uncertainty. Some of the former that are 
supposed to have existed, especially towards the east, have long 
since disappeared without leaving any visible traces. Inscribed 
stones have been found at, or in the neighbourhood of, West 
Kilpatrick, Duntocher, Castlehill, Bemulie, Kirkintilloch, Auchin- 
davy (including Shirva), Barhill, Westerwood (including Croyhill), 
Castlecary, Rough Castle, Mummerils (near Falkirk), and Car- 
riden. At these places, therefore, Stations had been built, the 
defences of most of which were to be seen in Gordon's day. But 
with the exception of Rough Castle, whose ramparts still invite 
attention from the explorer's pick-axe and spade, they are now 
all very nearly obliterated. Time and the agriculturist have 
dealt hardly with the Wall, in particular east of Falkirk. Scarcely 
a vestige of rampart or ditch is left between that town and its 
termination. In various localities, however, towards the west 
considerable portions of the ditch and turf wall remain. 

According to one of the minor Roman historians, a wall 
of turf was built across our northern isthmus in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (about A.D. 140), by his lieutenant Lollius Urbicus. 
That some such rampart was raised there in the reign of that 
emperor, the inscribed stones in the Roman Room bear ample 
testimony. But Bede, justly regarded as the most veracious of 
our ancient chroniclers, says that the Romans, on the eve of 
their quitting the island, advised the Romanized Britons dwelling 
south of that isthmus to build a wall across it as a defence 
against the inroads of their implacable foes, the Scots and Picts ; 
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and that the Britons being incapable of constructing a wall of 
stone raised one of sods. Whether, therefore, the Wall and 
its adjuncts in their latest form is the murus cespiticius referred 
to by Julius Capitolinus can hardly, in view of Bede's statement, 
be regarded as a settled question. For the purpose before us, 
however, the matter is one of secondary importance. 

The first antiquary who traversed the Antonine Wall was Timo- 
thy Pont. Towards the end of the sixteenth century he made 
observations on it which were turned to some account by Gordon 
of Straloch. Camden's references to it are brief and second-hand. 
It is the subject of a chapter in Sibbald's Historical Inquiries 
(1707). But the first to describe it with care and minuteness 
was Gordon (1726), who was followed by Horsley (1730) and by 
Roy (1795). In 1845 Stuart brought our knowledge of what 
remains of it up to the time at which he wrote. 

In the course of the last hundred years but few additions 
have been made to the stones in the Roman Room, all of which 
probably belong to the Wall. Most of the stones of this class 
that during that time left private hands have gone to the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. The col- 
lection of Roman inscribed stones in Edinburgh is now nearly 
as large as the Hunterian ; but it has been contributed by 
different parts of the south of Scotland, only a few being from 
the Wall. It is much to be desired that those memorials of 
the Roman invasion of North Britain that are still outside the 
two museums should, in order to secure their preservation, find 
a place within the one or the other. 

To speak geologically, the Antonine Wall runs through the 
carboniferous formation. Accordingly, the sculptures found along 
its course are wrought in stones that have all the characteristics 
of that system, and vary in texture from the coarser examples of 
millstone grit to the finer sandstones of the limestone series. 
The rock crops out in many places and has been wrought from 
very ancient times. The Romans would find easily-quarried 
stone for their several stations and other purposes wherever 
they required it. 

In the Roman Room there are now upwards of 40 stones. 
Of these 18 are legionary tablets, 10 are altars, and 4 sepul- 
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chral stones. The rest are uninscribed sculptures or fragments. 
Whether by accident or not, the legionary^ tablets have — with a 
few exceptions, one of them the finest of "ill, if not the finest 
Roman stone in Britain — ^been found towards the west, while 
altars are more numerous towards the east The sepulchral 
stones have been mostly met with at Shirva, between Auchin- 
davy Fort and Barrhill. There are no centurial stones, though 
two from the Wall are in Edinburgh. Comparing these numbers 
with those of the Southern Wall, we find that along it altars 
arc by far the most numerous class of antiquities. This may 
be accounted for by the much more secure hold the Romans 
had of the country, which led the stationary garrisons to regard 
it as their permanent home. Centurial stones are also compar- 
atively more numerous, and so, as might be expected, are sepul- 
chral monuments. The outstanding feature of the northern 
mural sculptures as distinguished from the southern is the 
number and character of the legionary tablets. Since both 
Walls were raised by the same legions or detachments of them, 
one naturally looks for g^reater uniformity in these respects. 
But while none of the designs are exactly alike, not only are 
the tablets of the Northern Wall more numerous in proportion, 
but many of them bear what appears to be a record of the 
distances done at difTerent parts of it by the troops employed 
on the work. On scarcely any of the southern tablets is such 
information g^iven. 

Artistically the designs are creditable to the taste of their 
designers, who were not likely professed draughtsmen but officers 
or common soldiers; so is the lettering of most of the inscriptions, 
which are also fairly correct as to language and g^mmar, and 
were probably written out at first by men with more than the 
education of the average legionary. Probably the same rule 
applies here as on the Southern Wall — the ruder the sculpture, 
the later its date. 

As some of the Antonine stones are of more than ordinary 
interest, short notices of a few of them may be given in succeed- 
ing papers, to which this may be considered as introductory. 

JAMES MACDONALD. 
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THE ANNALS OF FORDOUN.' 

HERE we have, set forth in a most homely and unpretentious 
manner, a rich store of material for a picturesque parish 
history. The compilation is nothing more than a reprint 
from the columns of a provincial newspaper, to which a useful 
parish map has been added ; and with only a brief allusion to 
prehistoric remains and Roman times, Dr. Cramond proceeds 
to cull his extracts in chronological sequence from the year when 
St. Palladius introduced Christianity to the Picts of Fordoun 
parish down to the jubilee of the Free Kirk minister in 1894. 
The materials for a history Dr. Cramond has collected with the 
patience, zeal, and discrimination of an accomplished antiquary', 
and it is a pity that, qualified as he is for the undertaking, he 
has not taken the trouble to edit his work and bring it out 
in a worthy form. Dr. Cramond indeed obtrudes himself far 
too little in the text, the significance of which would, in many 
instances, have been enhanced to the popular reader by an 
explanatory remark. 

Fordoun on Dr. Cramond's showing is a remarkable parish 
with a history which, at several points, rises to national import- 
ance. Situated towards the eastern extremity of the great Howe 
of the Mearns, its north-west boundary is the water-shed of the 
spur of the Grampians which there divides the Lowland Howe 
from the Highland Deeside. That boundary runs to the top of 
the Mounth or Cairn-o-mounth, a historical hill over which an 
ancient road is carried which formed, in earlier days, an impor- 
tant and somewhat troublesome line of communication between 
Deeside and the Mearns. The parish name testifies to the road 
— Fordoun = Pother dun ; the hill road ; and similarly the name 
of the contiguous parish of Fettercairn, which also gives access 
to the Mounth or Cairn road, is based on the same connection — 
Folher CairUy the Cairn road. At this pass Malcolm, King of 
Scots, is said to have been slain in battle. Near it also, "on 



« The Annals of Fordoun : being Extracts from Records relating to the affairs 
of the Parish of Fordoun from the earliest times to the year 1894. By W. Cramond, 
A.M., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., Schoolmaster of Cullen. Montrose: Printed at the 
** Standard " office, 1894. 
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the moorland plain at the foot of the Mounth," his own son 
Kenneth III. was treacherously murdered to avenge the death 
of the son of Finella, daughter of the mormaer or lord of the 
Mearns, whose name and deed are commemorated in Strath- 
finella hill in the parish. The violent death of another monarch, 
Duncan II., within the parish is commemorated by a large up- 
right monolith on the farm of Mondynes ; and the claim to be 
the scene of the death of the earlier king Donald II. lies between 
Fordoun and Dunotter (Dun Pother) To be the scene of the 
death of four Pictish and Saxon monarchs is not given to every 
parish. 

Into this parish came, early in the fifth century, the papal 
missionary of Pope Celestine, St. Palladius, and, labouring among 
the Pictish natives, he was more successful than he had been 
in Ireland. In the kirkyard of Fordoun there still stands an 
erection known as the chapel of St. Palladius, over the humble 
doorway of which a recent incumbent of the parish inserted a 
slab, asserting, with more daring than prudence, that it was 
erected A.D. 432. To this day there is yearly held the Fair of 
St. Palladius, shortened to Paldy Fair, which was granted in 
1554 by Queen Mary to her familiar friend Robert Beittoun of 
Creich in instituting the burgh of Fordoun, " which town lies at 
the foot of the Mounth," . . . "where the Queen's lieges 
coming over the said Mounth have received entertainment." 

Within the parish stood the Castle or Palace of Kincardine, 
an important royal residence which existed in the time of 
William the Lion, and to which extensive hunting and sporting 
parks were attached. Outside its gates was the town of Kin- 
cardine, which gave to the county its name and for long was the 
seat of county jurisdiction ; but now not a trace of that burgh is 
to be found, its only remaining memorial being a small portion 
of an ancient graveyard in which two or three gravestones 
may still be seen. Among the retainers of the royal castle of 
Kincardine was the King's Falconer. We meet the name of 
Falconer in the parish records so early as the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The family received extensive grants of 
land, part of which they continued to hold down to the present 
generation, when the Earl of Kintore — the present representative 
N 
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of the line — sold his estate of Glenfarquhar. Of these Falconers 
one became a Lord of Session under the title of Lord Halkerton, 
and in 1647 he was raised to the Scottish peerage as Baron 
Falconer of Halkerton, a title still possessed by Lord Kintore. 
His nephew Sir David Falconer of Newton was Lord President, 
and a third Falconer, Sir James of Phesdo (1648- 1705), an 
eminent lawyer, also became a Lord of Session under the title 
of Lord Phesdo. Of this gifted race came also David Hume, 
philosopher and historian, who was a grandson of Lord Presi- 
dent Falconer. Still another Fordoun man adorned the judicial 
bench and attained a reputation which extended far beyond the 
walls of the Parliament House. James Burnett, Lord Mon- 
boddo, was the head of an ancient family within the parish, 
originally a scion of the Irvines of Drum; and at Monboddo 
House he was visited by Dr. Johnson in 1773. 

Among the men of mark produced by the parish a fore- 
most place may be given to George Wishart, the first protestant 
martyr of Scotland. He was of the ancient family the Wisharts 
of Pitarrow, whose record in the parish goes back to the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. William, second son of John 
Wischard Vice Comes de Memez, was Chancellor of the Kingdom 
in 1256, and in 1270 he was preferred to the Bishopric of Glasgow 
and simultaneously to the metropolitan see of St. Andrews. 
Robert his nephew, the next Bishop of Glasgow, was the great 
patriot Bishop who bearded the Pope, defied Edward I., and at 
last was carried off into England, whence he was returned a blind 
broken-down man, a martyr to his country's cause. Of this 
sturdy Pitarrow race was George Wishart, a man of piety, learn- 
ing, and courage. Cardinal Beaton, who persecuted him to the 
death and saw his dying agonies, was also not unconnected with 
the parish. The Beatons of Creich held property contiguous to 
Pitarrow, and it is interesting to read that the Cardinal himself, 
as Abbot of Arbroath, was superior of the lands held by the 
Wisharts, and that, while he was pursuing George to the death, 
he was granting deeds of infeftment to other members of his 
family. The Wisharts held Pitarrow till 1631, when it passed 
into the hands of the Carnegies, now represented by the Earl of 
Southesk. And to leap forward to the great men of our own 
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day, it is surely no small distinction that, among the many places 
which claim connection with that " pure Scotchman," the Right 
Honourable William Ewart Gladstone, Fordoun falls to be num- 
bered. In 1829 his father Sir John Gladstone acquired Fasque, 
partly in the parish, and subsequently he added to it much 
Fordoun land. Dr. Cramond might also have noted that from 
that district, if separated from the parish by a bum, went forth 
the man who became the father of Robert Bums, and that still 
not a few members of the stately and handsome Burness or 
Burns family reside in the parish. In the " Roll of Fame " of 
the parish of Fordoun — a truly parochial list of men of the 
present generation who, natives of Fordoun, have enjoyed a 
University training — there are two at least who can claim to be 
of the Bumess family. That list, which embraces forty names, 
contains two who have reached the dignity of LL.D., four M.D., 
one D.D., and many clergymen, teachers, and others of profes- 
sional rank. We admit, with Dr. Cramond, that it is " a record 
any parish may be proud of." 

The points we have noted and many others which could be 
cited make it abundantly clear that the parish of Fordoun has a 
history well worthy of being written. It yet remains a compara- 
tively homogeneous community, little affected by immigration, 
and having within its borders many representatives of its primi- 
tive inhabitants. Dr. Cramond has, with much labour and care, 
brought together the dry bones of a parochial history ; if he 
could now work his material into form, and, with tme historical 
instinct, picture the life of his parish, he would make a notable 
addition to the permanent records of the nation. Dr. Cramond's 
comments, elucidatory or otherwise, we have already hinted, are 
but brief and rarely interposed. They exhibit, however, a pretty 
and caustic humour, but we grieve to say they are not always 
framed on elegant models; and it is to be hoped that some of 
the grammar may not come under the notice of the schoolboys 
of Cullen. His fourth sentence reads : " The circle on the Herscha 
was twenty-five yards in diameter, and consisted of six large 
boulders." And, continuing, he remarks : "This has been absurdly 
called a * Druidical circle,' for it was burial places that such in . 
all likelihood were." On page 18 thei^ occurs the following 
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smart and characteristic sentence : " On the authority of Mr. 
Jervise, Dr. Marshall and others, David II. visited Kincardine 
in 137s and again in 1383 (but as he died in 1370, it can only 
have been as a shade ; details, therefore, need not be given.)" 
Now, if David II. really had the authority of Jervise and others 
to make these visits, they must have been paid at a much later 
period than any of the years quoted ; and it is consequently a 
pity that details are withheld. Curiously, a few lines further 
on the same solecism again occurs : " On the authority of the 
New Statistical Account (1835-37), John of Fordun was either a 
native of the parish or resided in it when he wrote his history of 
Scotland." . . . " A recent writer on this parish (1893) gives 
what he calls a quotation from Bede as follows : — * Venerabilis 
vir Dominus Joannes Fordun, Presbyter.'" "It militates a little," 
comments Dr. Cramond, " against the value of this evidence that 
Bede happened to live upwards of six centuries before John de 
Fordun." The fact that the sanction to the parochial settlement 
of John of Fordun by the Statistical Account writer was, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cramond, given five centuries after the lifetime of the 
chronicler, also "militates a little against" its value. These 
circumstances notwithstanding, we are, as regards Fordun, un- 
prepared to admit with Dr. Cramond that "no argument as 
to his birthplace can be founded on his name, any more 
than can be done from a person's name at the present day." 
Surnames were, undoubtedly, well established by Fordun's 
time, but only in the case of great families, and they were 
not common among the general population. Dr. Cramond 
should know that an important and respectable portion of 
the community in his own county — the fisher folk — were 
practically without surnames till the present century. The 
strong presumption is that "John of Fordun" indicates either 
a natal or an ecclesiastical connection with the district We 
might also direct Dr. Cramond's attention to his genealogical 
statements, which surely could be made clearer. In some of 
them he would be a wise son who could recognise his own 

fa*®*"* JAMES PATON. 
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THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF JAMES BELL, 
A 17th Century PROVOST OP QLASOOW, AND HIS FAMILY. 

THE connexions and descendants of this provost have been 
misrepresented by John M'Ure, the city historian, and also 
by the anonymous writer of a series of papers in the 
Glasgow Herald o{ June — July, 1864, who apparently had access 
to the old provost's " Coumpt Book," and not only preserved all 
M*Ure's errors intact, but added a few of his own. There were 
various families of the surname of Bell in Glasgow in the 17th 
century, and one was then prominent in the city, but what 
relationship (if any) they bore to each other is now not easily 
traced. Being interested in one of them, I have at times made 
some researches, in the course of which it is evident that M*Ure's 
account of Provost James Bell's children is very incorrect. In 
his long genealogy of Archibald Lyon and his descendants, 
M*Ure says — 

The said Isobel Campbell [a sister of Blythswood] was married to James 
Bell late provost of Glasgow, uncle to Sir John. Their issue are Patrick, 
their only son, Grizal, Janet and Dorothy Bell. Patrick was married to 
Margaret Hamilton daughter lawful to the deceased James Hamilton of 
Dalzell. He died without issue. His estate, which was very considerable, 
fell to his three sisters. Grizal the eldest, was married to Mr. John Wilkie 
of Broomhouse descended of the family of Fouldoun in the Merse, and has 
one hopeful son, who has acquired the said estate of Fouldoun. Grizal was 
again married to Alexander Bell of Antermainy. Their issue is Alexander 
Bell, but died. Peter Bell succeeded to him, and was married to Annable 
Stirling, a lawful daughter of the family of Craigbamet, an ancient baron in 
Stiriingshire. Their issue is John Bell now of Antermainy, a physician who 
was long abroad, and lately come home. Dorothy was married to Mr. John 
Young one of the professors of philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and 
had only one son, Mr. James, who died. 

The printed Retours of General Services of heirs give a rather 
different but doubtless truer account of the provost's children. 
On 3rd April, 1657, " Issobell Bell, spous to Mr. John Wilkie of 
Broomhous, Grissell Bell, spous to Alexander Bell writer in 
Edinburgh, and Dorothie Bell," were served heirs portioners 
of James Bell, late Provost of Glasgow, their father, and on 
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the same day, to "Patrick Bell merchand, their brother ger- 
mane."* 

M*Ure is thus all wrong. He marries Grizel to her eldest 
sister's husband, and presents her with a son James Wilkie, who 
was in fact her nephew. Isobel, the eldest daughter, whom he 
calls Janet the second, died before the 5th October, 1657, when 
her son James Wilkie was served her heir general {Retours). The 
Broomhouse of which his father " Mr. John" is designed, puzzles 
me. The late John Buchanan, LL.D., who accepted M*Ure's 
version as fact, says (Dr. Gordon's Glasgow^ p. 742) that Broom- 
house was an estate three miles east of Glasgow, near the toll-bar 
of that name. I know that district well, and never heard of any 
" estate " there except the toll-house and its garden. 

There is another Broomhouse in the county of Berwick 
which has been owned by a branch of the Homes from an early 
date ; and quite by accident I, some years ago, discovered a 
third estate of Broomhouse (a long way off Glasgow, however) 
in Islandshire or North Durham, and oddly enough it has been 
owned by a family surnamed Wilky or Wilkyn from 1628 till 
1832 (Raine's North Durham^ 1852, p. 233). Their pedigree, as 
stated there, shows not the remotest connection with Glasgow. 
They were originally Berwick burgesses, and Mr. Raine says, 
"in all probability a branch of the Wilkies of Foulden in 
Berwickshire" — an opinion evidently grounded on his notes 
from the Guild books and parish registers of Berwick, which 
are as follows : — 

In 1609, John Wilky merchant, admitted burgess. In 161 5, John 
Wilkyn, alderman. In 1632, Thomas son of John Wilky of Foulden, 
bound apprentice to John Wilkie of Berwick, burgess. In 1654, Sir John 
Wilkie's horse won the cup at Berwick. On 30 December 1673, Sir John 
Wilky knight in Foulden, was buried at Berwick. (He was married at 
Berwick on 31 October 1 661, to Mrs. Dorothy Orde, who was buried i6th 
October, 1672. Their daughter Mary, was buried 8th January following.) 

If these extracts of Mr. Raine's are correct in stating that 
one of these Wilkies was ** of" (/.^., owner of) Foulden, they are 
irreconcileable with the printed retours of Berwickshire down 

' As James Bell was on the Town Council as early as 1594, and Dean of Guild in 
161 1, he must have been an aged man in 1648, when the last notice of him as ex- 
Provost occurs. {Aii/norabilia of Glasgow, ) 
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to the year 1700. The barony of Foulden belonged to the 
Ramsays of Dalhousie from some date before A.D. 1340, down 
to at least A.D. 1580, in which latter year John Ramsay was 
served heir of his father, George Ramsay of Dalhousie, in the 
barony {Retours), From them it passed to Geoi^e Home, Earl 
of Dunbar, who in 1606 had a charter of it from James VI. 
{Reg. Mag, Sigill.) 

On 13 July 1620, it was apprised by Sir Henry Wardlaw of 
Pitreavie knight, for a debt of 5750 merks due by the then owner, 
James Amott junior, merchant burgess of Edinburgh, and on 
15 Feb. 1 62 1 by John Seyton of St. Germans for a further debt 
of 2500 merks. {Reg. Mag. Sig. 1620-1633, Nos. 51, 131.) 

During the remainder of the 17th century, till these printed 
retours end, there is no further notice of the owners of the 
barony of Foulden. But from 1583 to 1699 a family named 
Ramsay, the first of whom, William Ramsay, was styled " incola 
de Newbottill," his successors being styled " of Nunlands," owned 
the ecclesiastical lands of the barony. These were first acquired 
in feu by the above William Ramsay "in Newbottill" from 
Alexander Ramsay, the rector and vicar of Foulden, with 
consent of John Ramsay of Dalhousie, the patron of the church, 
in 1583. 

No person named Wilkie occurs in these retours in any way 
connected with Foulden during the above period ; and this fact 
is inexplicable if there is any truth in the following accounts, 
both evidently based on M*Ure's unsupported assertions, yet 
at variance with each other. 

The first of these is by the anonymous writer in the Herald^ 
of 1864, who says, "William lord Ross, lord lieutenant of 
Renfrewshire in 171 5, was married to Agnes, daughter and sole 
heir of Sir John Wilkie of Foulden, who was the only son of 
Grizal Bell our provost's eldest daughter, by Mr. John Wilkie of 
Broomhouse her husband." He goes on to say that their second 
daughter, Elizabeth, became heiress of her brother, William, the 
last Lord Ross, and married John, third Earl of Glasgow, 
whereby " the blood of our truly eminent provost is perpetuated 
in the Earls of Glasgow." 

The other account is in the late Mr. R. R. Stodart's Scottish 
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AmtSy vol. ii. p. 237, where, after adopting M'Ure's unproved 
statement that James Wilkie, son of Mr. John of Broomhouse, 
acquired Foulden, and adding [of himself] that through him it 
has descended to the present family — [which is clearly im- 
possible, as the Glasgow James Wilkie is already shown from 
the retours never to have owned it] — Mr. Stodart proceeds 
to say — 

Foulden had previously belonged to another branch of the family, of 
whom was Sir John Wilkie, knighted in 1648, who married Agnes daughter 
of James lord Carmichael by Agnes Wilkie, and had a daughter and heir 
Agpnes, who married in 1676 William lord Ross, and had issue. 

M'Ure's John and James Wilkie were clearly different men 
from Mr. Stodart's Sir John Wilkie of 1648, and Mr. Raine's 
Sir John Wilkie, whose horse won the Berwick cup in 1654, 
for the Glasgow John and James were their contemporaries, the 
latter being served his mother's heir in 1657.* 

This disposes of the Herald writer's story, for it is thus clear 
that the Berwick Sir John was flourishing alongside of his 
supposed mother Grizel Bell, and her husband and son John 
and James Wilkie. The Sir John Wilkie described by Mr. 
Stodart is evidently quite another man from the Berwick Sir 
John. This Berwick knight married an English woman, 
Dorothy Orde — Mr. Stodart's knight married a Scotch woman, 
Agnes Carmichael. 

Wood's Douglases Peerage^ it may be observed, does give the 
marriage (on 7th February, 1679) of Lord Ross to Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Wilkie of Foulden, but gives no authority 
for it; while it is certain that as neither Lord Ross, his wife, 
nor her father occur in the printed retours, none of them could 
have been owners of Foulden. In whatever way the present 
family acquired it, it cannot have come to them either through 
Lord Ross or M*Ure*s James Wilkie, neither of whom had 
anything to do with it 

Coming to the real and only marriage of Grizel Bell, the 
provost's second daughter (called Janet by M*Ure), the 

' It is not unlikely he is the James Wilkie who appears amon^ other burgesses 
of Glasgow in the Treasurer's accounts on 23 May 1690, as being paid ^6 for 
"rubbors(?) to the town's use." {Memorabilia,) 
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chronicler has confused the facts. Alexander Bell, her 
husband, was a writer in Edinburgh in 1657, as the retour 
says, not then "of Antcrmony," which he must have acquired 
afterwards. Their son was not Alexander, for the printed 
retours of Dunbartonshire show that on 20th October, 1676, 
James Bell was served heir of his father Alexander Bell of 
Achtermainzie, in the 8 merk land of old extent of Achter- 
mainzie, composed of certain lands in the parish of Campsie, 
united into the barony of that name ; and on 2nd December, 
1685, that " Mr. Patrick Bell minister of the word of God at 
the church of Port in Monteith," was served heir to his brother 
James in the barony of Antermainie. This reverend gentleman 
is no doubt M*Ure's "Peter," and also the "Peter Bell esq." 
of the tombstone inscription noticed presently. He married 
Annabella Stirling a daughter of the Laird of Craigbarnet, 
and John Bell of Antermony the Russian traveller was their 
son. M*Ure was a contemporary of most of these people, 
for he was bom about 1656; but if the following inscription 
on a tombstone in the Cathedral churchyard (Gordon's Glasgow^ 
p. 712, as checked for me from the stone itself) is correct, he has 
omitted some whom he should have noticed. It runs thus — 

This is the burying place belonging to Provest James BelPs heirs 
portioners. 1734. Within this tomb lye the remains of Katharine Brown, 
who died Aug. 24th 1761, Annabella Brown, wife of Alexander Wylie 
maltman, who died March 25th 1766, and Grizal Bell their mother who 
died June 4th 1766, daughter of Peter Bell Esq. of Antermony, grand-son 
of Provost James Bell ; also of Alexander Wylie, who died March 1 5th 
'793> aged 67 years. 

This Grizel Bell (by marriage Brown) was evidently a sister 
of John Bell of Antermony the traveller, who outlived her, dying 
in 1781. 

I have found nothing about Dorothy Bell, the third daughter, 
beyond the fact that she was'unmarried in 1657 — probably then 
a woman" of mature age. 

It follows from the above (i) that none of the provost's heirs 
either owned the barony of Foulden, near Berwick, or transmitted 
the worthy man's " eminent blood " to the Earls of Glasgow ; 
(2) That there were four Wilkies, all contemporary or nearly so, 
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VIZ.,' Mr. John of Broomhouse (wherever it is), his son James, 
one Sir John said to have married an Agnes Carmichael, and 
another Sir John styled " in Foulden," whose wife in 1661 was 
a Dorothy Orde — unless these two knights were the same man 
under different aspects ! (3) That if either Mr. John or his son 
James had a daughter Agnes, she could not carry Foulden to 
any one — still less could Agnes, daughter of the Sir John who 
lived about Lanark, or Mary the daughter of the other Sir John 
of Berwick, as she died a child under ten.' 

M'Ure also dignifies Patrick Bell another provost of Glasgow 
(a brother apparently of Provost James Bell) with a knighthood, 
and says that Charles 1. named him a commissioner for the 
treaty of Rippon ; also that he died of the plague in London in 
1640. His knighthood is mythical, for when his son James Bell 
was served his heir general on 8th December, 1643 {Retours\ the 
father is simply called " Patrick Bell, merchand, formerly provost 
of Glasgow." If he had been " Sir Patrick " he would undoubtedly 
have been called so. It is not easy to see how Charles I. could 
nominate him one of the Rippon commissioners, for they were 
appointed by the Scottish estates in opposition to the king! 
Nor could he have died in London in 1640, for the town council 
records show that on 14th August, 1641, Patrick Bell was em- 
powered by his brethren in council, to supplicate the king, then 
in Edinburgh, as to dividing the parsonage of Glasgow from the 
bishopric, and providing a minister in place of the bishop — ^and 
on 4 December in same year he was sitting on the town council, 
and was also Dean of Guild. On 26 February, 1642, he was in 
London, for the town council deputed him to endeavour to get 
remedy for the plague of unpunished thieves, then infesting 
Glasgow. These town council records show the impossibility of 
his commissionership for Charles I., for they abound with 
references to the collections ordered in the city, of plate, money, 
&c., from the inhabitants, in aid of ** the common cause,!' i,e,^ that 
of the Scottish estates against the king. 



* To increase the confusion, in the Complete Peerage of ** G. E. C", James 1st lord 
Cannichael, so created 27 Dec., 1647, who died 27 Nov., 1672, at 94 (thus born 1578), 
is said to have married Agnes, sister of John Wilkie of Foulden — the date or authority 
not given. 
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I am not at all sure about the knighthood conferred by 
M'Ure on Sir John Bell of Hamilton Farm, a son of this last 
Patrick. He begins to appear as a public man in 1642 — was 
provost from 1658 to 1660, commissioner to the parliament at 
Edinburgh in the latter year, and again provost in October, 
168 1, when James Duke of York visited Glasgow, On that 
occasion it might have been inferred he would be knighted. But 
so far as the printed minutes of council inform us, he is not 
styled " Sir John " after the Duke's visit, merely plain " John " or 
" Provost John " Bell. Nor is he there designed of Hamilton 
Farm, as would naturally be expected, if its owner. 

JOSEPH BAIN. 

EDINBURGH EPISODES, 1664-65. 

(From the Fountainhall Folio.)' 
I. TOWN CLERK versus PROVOST. 

""Tf BOUT this tyme when the Toune was so strongly divided 
/^ in tua contrary factions of merchants and trades* was 
Sir Androw Ramsaye chosen Provest of Edenburgh: he 
after great paines tane by him and considerable indevers betuixt 
the 2, at last wholly suppressed the same, so that flame, which 
had almost spread over every individual! persone, was quenched. 
After that tyme their fell nothing out considerable in the toune 
(except the sale of the citadell 3 by my Lord Lauderdale to the 
toune for which he got 6000^^ Sterling) till the 17 of August 
1664, tho the said Sir Androw's paines was not wanting all this 
tyme in setling his majesties interest in relation to church affairs, 
thosse of the toune of Edenburgh being none of the peaceablest 
nor best set people to the present governement in the Kingdome: 
on the forsaid 17 day the Toune Counsell deposed Sir William 
Thomsone their clerk for his maleversation in his office ; that 
same day he engagded all the Advocats that ware in toun, and 



' As to this MS. see p. 78 supra. The passages here transcribed occur in the port 
•• Number 3 " of the MS. ff. 54-56. 
* See the article, p. 78 sitfn-a, 
3 Of Leith. See AcU ParL Scot viL 52a 
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raised presently a Summonds before the Lords of Session of 
Reduction of the act of deposition as contrary to the Decreitt 
arbitrall which appoints, at the electing or deposing of any 
Servants that hes offices or benefices of the toune, their be a full 
counsell, the haill Deacons of Crafts being called theirto tymously 
re tntegrd to give their Speciall w^te and consultation theirunto, 
which was not done with Sir William, and some other grounds, 
wheirin after many hearings he succumbed, and the Lords fand 
the Toune Counsell their act upon the matter was just* and that 
the existence of such a fault as was contained in his deposition 
was resolutor of his gift and did make his right to the place 
woid. In this pershuit he laboured to amuse the trades and to 
draw them to his pairty, as if it had bein something of their 
concemement, and praevailed on some of them to side with him 
by the means of John Milne Mr Masson (which 2 played to 
anothers hands) and they made such a Caballe in the City that 
forsooth none could be magistrats nor any bussines done but all 
of ther contryvance, and before they would let that mistery of 
iniquity fall to the ground they did hold it up by all ill arts 
imaginable. Their was nothing in Sir Williams busines that 
concerned the Trades, but on the contrare Sir William and 
John Mylne had so lorded over them that a considerable part of 
them complained that they had ruined many particular callings. 
And never ware any so vigilant as Sir William and his agents 
ware to load Sir Androw with all the calumneyes and reproaches 
their envy and malice could invent but they appeared to be meir 
inventions of his oune to every indifferent persone. And tho 
their was never so much profuse liberality used by any ever 
before (this being that which first inured the Advocats to great 
salaries) both with Advocats, and I fear likewayes with Lords, 
and great things promised to some if he should win his cause 
(and then the good toune behoved to have payed for all) and 
tho at the election of the magistrats in October 1664 he left no 
course unessayed to turne of the whoUe Counsell that ware his 
ennemies, and particularly Sir Androw, and essaied to bribe 



' In Lord Fountainhairs Historical Notices of Scotish Affairs (Bannatyne Club), 
i. p. 3, there is a reference to the plea between the " Toune of Edenburgh " and Sir 
mlliam, in which the Lords *' fand the cause of his deposition relevant/* 
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Severalls, and in Speciall offered loo^b sterling for on woite 
which was proponed by the tounes Advocats at the bar who had 
also famous persones present to prove the same, but not so much 
as one word was replied to the contrarie of it ; and tho nothing 
would satisfie him but to come in over the belly of all opposition ; 
yet (as the Scots proverb gcfts) falsehood hes no feet and when 
providence takes once a running against ane old practitioner of 
treacherie it will never rest till it exalt truth and decrie falshood 
and make him fall in the ditch that he had digged for others. 
When the winter session 1665 was past and he saw their was no 
hopes of gaining his proces but great appearance to the contrare, 
he in March took up his proces fra the clerks and went out of 
toune with it, which the Lords declared to be a great injurie done 
to their court : and yet he was so impudent as to speak of his 
busines with confidence as if he had not been already foiljed. 
But when the Provest had got the upper hand of Sir William 
their fell in another traverse that afflicted him not a litle, which 
was that by my Lord Rothes then Comissioner of the Clerk 
Roisters power he was forced to accept of Mr Thomas Young 
for toune clerk (I have sein some letters that ware written in 
behalfe of Mr Archibald Wilkie to that place) who was equally 
as unpleasant to the Provest as Sir William had been And it 
was merely to do Mr Thomas prejudice that Sir Androw at 
London in 1667 condeschended the office of clerkship should be 
burdened to Sir William Thomsone (who after he saw their was 
nought to be gained heir went for London and dealt most 
powerfully with my Lord Lauderdale by money, with the meanest 
of whosse servants he ordinarly conversed by drinking with them 
and giving them largely) with 4000 merks per annum during his 
lifetyme, to which I suppose he would not so easily have assented 
if he had forsein that Mr Thomas would have bruiked it so short 
while as he did. At this tyme did Sir Androw procuire from the 
King 20olb sterling a yeir annexed to the Provest of Edenburghs 
place for all tyme coming ; he also reconciled My Lord Lauder- 
dale and My Lord Midletoun : as also Lauderdale and St 
Androis." 
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II. SCANDAL AND RIOT AT ST CUTHBERT'S. 
"On the 17 of May 1665 their was a disorder that happened 
at St Cuthberts Kirk (which is without the priviledges of Eden- 
burgh) betuixt Mr Gordon the first minister and Mr David 
Williamsone the 2^ minister their, about their precedency in 
the Kirk Session ; the i minister but the last intrant having 
presided 2 dayes togither the 2^ minister told him that it was 
the custome of the ministers of that parish to moderat per vices 
and said he would not losse his right, it being a part of his 
ministrie; 8^ dayes after the 2^ minister asked the other if he 
had thought on that he had spoke to him the last Session day; 
he said he had : Yet in the Session he began to pray wheiron 
the 2^ minister took him by the arme and said hold, its my 
tume and called him ane usurper and said would to God I had 
burnt this hand that day I gave you the right hand of fellow- 
ship; this scolding caused the Session to dissolve; the nixt 
Sunday being Whitsunday the i minister by order fra the 
Bischop preached in the fornoon; in the afternoon the 2^ went 
up and made a foolish and seditious sermon refuting what had 
bein said in the fornoon and making it a fairweill sermon. The 
tuisday theirafter the Bischop of Edenburgh called them both 
before him and offered to passe by all if Mr Williamsone would 
accept of a Presentation, the sole patronage being the Bischops ; 
this he flatly refused and heirupon the Bischop silenced him; 
and supposing the Sermon preached by Williamsone might have 
encouraged the malcontents ahd stirred up the ill humor of the 
rable he sent to the Provest 2 ministers of the toune to entreat 
that any who had authority in the west port under the toune 
might all be present to heir Mr Gordon nixt Lords day, which 
paines accordingly was tane; but without the knowledge of the 
Bischop magistrat elder heritor or any else, Mr Gordon steps 
up on the Thursday after verie unexpectedly to supplie the 
2d ministers turne (for it was his dyet) upon which some of the 
very communest people being their (for their was none of the 
gentry) murmuring, and from that to words then rose up and 
went out of the kirk and threw stones at the windows and put 
the minister in some fear, wheirupon he keipt within the kirk 
till he sent a letter to my Lord Provest who was at the tyme the 
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letter came sitting in the Parliament house upon the service of. 
the Earl of Seaforth and Lord Lowat; and the Laird of Meldnim 
being sitting by him who had a considerable command in the 
liC^fuard he desired him to go alongs with him, which he did ; 
but upon notice of their coming they all fled and the minister 
came out safe: 2 of the supposed actors ware whipt throw the 
toune a woman and a man and the same was tried by order of 
the then commissioner." 



III. UNRULY 'PRENTICES. 



" On day of Nov^r 1664 happened that unlucky accident 

of the merchands-prentizes, which was occasioned thus: The 
Exchequer having tane notice upon the complaint or information 
of Sir Walter Seaton, generall fermer or collector of Custome 
and excise, that since the extraordinary imposition of 80 per 
cent upon English commodities they fand his Majesties revennue 
much lessened, and yet thesse commodities as frequently imported 
as before : wheirupon it was resolved by the Lords of Exchequer 
to order all merchand goods such as stuffs and cloathes to be 
sealed from tyme to tyme in prosecution of several Acts of 
The mcr- ^^^' • "^^^ ^'^ *^"^ moderne to that effect, especially 
chands ailed- of Act 24 Pari: 1600; which when they were to 
Actwasutterly practize the wholle merchands-sellers of thesse 
in desuetude, commodities shut up their shop doors and addressed 
themselfes to the Provest that he* might deal with his majesties 
commissioner for a delay while they ware heard before his 
majesties Exchequer, which was chearfully granted and a day 
assigned for ther hearing : the merchands notwithstanding keipt 
their Shops closed till the day of hearing which was but delayed 
from the Wedenisday till the friday next ; on the thursday the 
Shops being closse, the prentisses of thosse merchands being idle 
had oppurtunitie to meit and drink, and about 7 a cloak in the 
evening some 20 or 30 of them being in drink resolved to affront 
Sir Walter S. for his strait dealing as they supposed with their 
masters in this particular, and before any could be aware of it 
they entred James Cockburnes house (who was a partner with 
Sir Walter in all busines and came better speid than he) and 
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asked for Sir Walter, and made James sit doune on his knees 
and swear he should never after be a customer, and heir they 
made a great garboyll for ane hower or 2 but did no pre- 
judice, only brook some lossens.* Upon notice of this My 
Lord Commissioners grace commanded my Lord Lyon to 
bring doune some Castle Sojors as the readiest remeid, but 
tendernesse of bloodsheding made him that the men ware 
only set in a posture to fall on if necessity should be found, 
and before falling on it was concluded that my Lord Provest 
should essay all fair means of persuading them to dismisse and 
quietly to go home, which after some time he obtained and they 
convoyed him to his house put up their swords and gave him 
their promise and oath that they should not appear on the street 
again that night and at parting gave a great shout God save the 
King ; Now they had not all followed the Provest home, but 5 
or 6 of the basest stayed behind which beginning to make some 
stir the guard came and acquainted the Provest, who coming out 
to sie what they ware that had stayed behind, ere he came 
their he who commanded the Castle Sojors had mad ane 
assault upon the house wheir they still ware, and in the 
entring one was killed, a poor young man but who fought 
very resolutely : and 2 was taking, a baxters boy and a taylors, 
who ware both processed for their life and most vigorouslie 
pershued by the Kings Advocat, but no such probation could be 
had against them. The merchands ware all examined to, and it 
was lookt upon as a matter pessimi exempli that his majesties 
laws and orders should have been so contemned. But the great 
brunt of the battell lighted upon Sir Androw, who was openly 
sclandred by his ennemies and illwillers as being upon the 
contrivance of that uproar, at the leist to have countenanced and 
owned the same ; and my Lord Ballantyne showed to the very 
extremity of malice against him. Nather was Sir William 
Thomsone and his agents slack in aggreging' his accession at 
London : whereupon Sir Androw thinking it not fit for him to 
stay at home till the throat of his Reputation ware cutt, he hasts 
to London wheir with his prudence he dispells all thesse clouds 



' Lessens^ panes of glass. ' Aggrtgit^y aggravating, exaggerating. 

O 
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that seimed to threaten him some storme, and cleared his 
innocency so fully to his majesty that my Lord Ballenden and 
his adversaries relented with shame. Burnet Archbischop of 
Glascow was his stout frend in the S[ecreit] Counsell when his 
accession to that commotion was under triall. My Lord Rothes 
then Comissioner had no hearty kindnes for Sir Androw, he 
could have wished he had been disgraced. Sir Androw is not 
unmindfull of nor unthankful! for Mr Burnet's kindnes." 



IV. TOWN clerk's deposition. 

At this part of the manuscript a full copy of the " act of depriva- 
tion against Sir William Thomesone" is given. A committee 
of the Town Council had found that the tack between the 
magistrates and the farmers of the city imposition and annuity 
had been signed by the " magistrats allenarly, and not by the 
taxmen, which they conceaved to be ane heigh afront done to the 
Counsell and wheirthrou the Toune might be liable to great 
prejudice." Sir William was called in before the Council and 
" humbly acknowledged his fault and submitted himselfe to the 
censour of the Counsell." He then retired and the Council 
" found Sir William had hiely affronted them and groslie male- 
versed in his office," ..." that it was of great concerne to the 
toune, the tack duty amounting yearly to 80,000 merks and 
upwards for which the toune by the space of 2 years had no 
security throu the said Sir William his default and to his know- 
ledge by his oune confession, and that the said Sir William for 
this his malversation was hiely censurable: In order wheirunto 
it was unanimouslie resolved by the wholle counsell table that 
the question should be stated Depose or Suspend, which question 
being put to the wote the wholle Counsell voted Depose except 
a very feu who ware for Suspend." Accordingly Sir William 
was deposed and his office declared vacant. At the close of the 
copy act of deposition our author's narrative is resumed as 
under : — 

"Sir William would fain have had his busines thought to 
have been upon personall differences betwixt Sir A. Ramsay and 
him, but the truth was before he was deposed the wholle toune 
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was full of clamour against him for his manifold acts of malever- 
sation and covetousnese; and after his deprivation Sir A. offered 
to deall with the toune Counsell to pardon him and accept him 
againe upon his petition to them (which Sir John Nisbet* then 
on of his oune advocats drew) but he in a boasting manner 
refused, and threatned he would enter over all their bellies and 
came in a hy manner to the Counsel house doors and brought 
nottars with him and protested against the magistrats for remeid 
of law ; then petitioned his majesties privy counsell who referred 
it to the judge ordinar. Before Sir William (who obtained his 
gift in the tyme of the usurpers) their was never a Clerk in 
Edenbrught who had a gift of that office ad vitam^ but ware 
annual! as the magistrats ware unles they ware ex bene placito 
continued ; and their are many acts of the borrows against gifts 
ad vitam : And it seimed a thing unheard of that the toune had 
not power over their oune servants. In the debate their was 
many eikes made to his sentence of deposition that the Lords 
might sie what reason the toune had to reid themselfes of so ill a 
Servant" 



N. A. J. 



A SCOTTISH NUR5ERY RHYME AND GOETHE'S FAUST. 

"Tf LTHOUGH, for the last half a century, nursery rhymes 
^Y have been collected in all civilised countries, the com- 
parative method has not yet entered that branch of 
folklore. That stories — fairy-tales, legends, ballads — should be 
international property is almost universally admitted, but the 
kingdom of custom, popular belief, nursery rhyme, proverb, is 
still regarded as national in a very high degree, and he who 
proves by historical facts that one nation frequently borrowed 
such things from another still hurts the feelings of thousands. 
Sentimental folklorists who did not wish to lose any bit of the 
treasure of national tradition have taken refuge in the " anthro- 
pological theory," according to which similar results are produced 
by similar conditions, and thus the same nursery rhyme may 
originate at a thousand different places independently. If the 
Scotsman, dandling his baby on his knees, sings, " This is the 

' Nisbet of Dirleton whose Doubts are famous in legal literature. 
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way the ladies ride, the ladies ride ; this is the way the gentle- 
men ride, the gentlemen ride," and the German father, under 
similar circumstances, says, So fahr'n, so fahr'n^ die Ddmecken^ 
so reiten^ so reiten die Herrchen ; so schackert der Bauer^ so 
schackert der Bauer-— pardutz, there is wonderful evidence of 
coincidence in the manifestations of human nature in different 
parts of the world. Was the Scottish nursery rhyme earlier 
than the German or vice versa ? Perhaps some learned reader 
of Scots Lore is able to give information on that subject 

In the instance given above the matter is of no great 
importance, and although such inquiries are rather difficult, 
owing to the utter absence of literary material in former centuries, 
the question might be settled without any animosity. But how 
is it in the following case ? A few days ago I became acquainted, 
through oral repetition, with a Scottish nursery rhyme, widely 
used as an accompaniment in playing with a baby's fingers. 
While pronouncing the respective numbers contained in it the 
person playing takes the baby's fingers one by one. The little 
rhyme as a whole — and four lines especially — shows an undeni- 
able likeness to the Hexeneinmaleitis in Goethe's Faust. I print 
the two along side of each other : — 

One and two : Du musst verstehn ! 

Buckle my shoe : ^^^ «^^s mach zehn, 

Und zwei lass gehn, 

Three and four : ^nd drei mach gleich 

Shut the door. So bist du reich. 

Five and six : * Verlier die vier I 

^ , . , Aus fiinf und sechsy 

Gather sticks. So sagt die Hej^, 

Seven and eight : Mach sieben und acht! 

Lay them straight. ^^ "^-^ vollbracht. 

Und neun ist eins, 



Nine and ten : 



Und zehn ist keins. 



A good fat hen. Das ist das Hexeneinmaleins ! 

The Witch's Multiplication-Table has the same metre as the 
verses of the Animals of the Witch's Kitchen, and is very 
similar to them besides. A year ago I proved' that the source 



» Goethe- Jahrbuch, 1894, p. 257-8, Zu dem Hexeneinmaleins und den Versen der 
Tiere in der Hexenkiiche, 
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of the verses of the Animals is a poem from a little German 
Magic Book : Alchimistisch SUben-Gestim^ Frankfurt a, M, 17S6, 
which was known to Goethe beyond doubt ; and from the same 
source is taken the idea for the two lines, Und drei mack gleich — 
So bist du retch. But that source contains nothing by which the 
idea of the Multiplication-Table could have been suggested, and 
thus an independent source must be assumed for that. I have no 
doubt that that idea was given to Goethe by a German nursery 
rhyme very much like the Scottish one, and that he transformed 
it in his own way, probably adding such metaphysics of his own 
as Neun ist eins^ Und zehn ist keins. Probably the supposed 
German folk-rhyme ran instead: Und NULL w/ keins. It was to 
folklore, however, that the genius owed the idea. The Scottish 
nursery rhyme, with its far greater simplicity and proportion, is 
certainly not derived from Goethe's Faust, and Goethe certainly 
did not know the Scottish nursery rhyme either. But in all 
probability there was a German nursery rhyme corresponding to 
the Scottish as closely as the differences of the languages, i>., the 
different rhymes called forth by the different endings of the 
German numbers, would allow. Lines 5-8 of the Scottish text 
and lines 7-10 of the Witch's Multiplication-Table are too similar 
for the likeness to be explainable by chance. If such a German 
nursery rhyme has been overlooked by the collectors of folksongs 
in Germany, this is probably due to the very likeness of it to 
the HexeneintncUeinSy for that seemed to make it rather probable 
that the popular rhyme was derived from Faust. The problem 
of the age and the origin of both the Scottish and the German 
rhyme remains still to be solved. Which is the original? I 
should be very grateful for any help towards solving that 
question. ALEX. TILLE. 

BONNIE JEANIE CAMERON. 

-Il llR. Joseph Bain, in Scots Lore for February (p. 112), 
lyi breaks a gallant lance on behalf of a lady. "There 
is," he says, " a pitiful story in the Sketch-Book of 
the Norths p. 18, of a Jeanie Cameron who followed Prince 
Charles Edward to France, was forgotten or cast off, returned 
to Scotland to find her family door shut upon her, and became 
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a b^gar in Edinburgh in the end of last century — ^vouched 
for by someone who had seen her begging in a tobacco 
shop." "Mr. Eyre-Todd," he continues, "must have been 
imposed upon, for there is a notice of this lady in the History 
of East Kilbride (Lanarkshire) by the Rev. David Ure, 1793, 
p. 165." The passage to which Mr. Bain alludes may be quoted 
here. The full name of the work to which he refers is the 
History of Rutherglen and East Kilbride^ by David Ure, AM.^ 
Preacher of the GospeL 

In mentioning the places of note in the parish of East Kilbride, Mount 
Cameron should by no means be omitted. It is a small eminence about 
three-quarters of a mile south-east from Kilbride ; and on which is built a 
neat and commodious dwelling-house. This place, formerly called Blacklaw, 
takes its present name from Mrs. Jean Cameron, a Lady of a distinguished 
family, character, and beauty. Her zealous attachment to the house of 
Stuart, and the active part she took to support its interest, in the year 1745, 
made her well known through Britain. Her enemies, indeed, took unjust 
freedom with her good name ; but what can the unfortunate expect from a 
fickle and misjudging world. The revengeful and malicious, especially if 
good fortune is on their side, seldom fail to put the worst construction on 
the purest and most disinterested motives. Mrs. Cameron, after the public 
scenes of her life were over, took up her residence in the solitary and bleak 
retirement of Blacklaw. But this vicissitude, so unfriendly to aspiring minds, 
did not throw her into despair. Retaining to the last the striking remains 
of a graceful beauty, she spent a considerable part of her time in the 
management of domestic affairs. She showed, by her conversation on a 
great variety of subjects, that she had a discernment greatly superior to 
the common. But politics was her favourite topic ; and her knowledge of 
that subject was not confined to those of her own country. The particular 
cast of her mind, especially during the latter part of her life, was rather 
melancholy. A vivacity, however, that was natural to her constitution often 
enlivened her features and conversation. Her whole deportment was con- 
sistent with that good breeding, unaffected politeness, and friendly generosity 
which characterise the people of rank in the Highlands of Scotland. She 
was not remarkable for a more than ordinary attachment to any system of 
religious opinions or mode of worship, which is not always the case with the 
unfortunate. She attended divine service in the parish church, in which she 
joined with becoming devotion. Her brother and his family, of all her 
friends, paid her the greatest attention. She died in the year 1773, and was 
buried at Mount Cameron among a clump of trees adjoining to the house. 
Her grave is distinguished by nothing but a turf of grass, which is now 
almost equal with the ground. 

Here, it is evident, is quite another pair of sleeves, and 

obviously enough, as Mr. Bain says, this circumstantial account 
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does not accord with the story of the poor beggar. The critic, 
however, goes on to say — " As there can hardly have been two 
Jean Camerons of such note in 1745, it must be concluded that 
the heroine of the ballad was not the mendicant, but the lady 
of Mount Cameron." 

This is where the curious part of the question comes in. 
Presuming that the worthy author of the History of East 
Kilbride made no mistake in his facts, there can be no manner 
of doubt whatever that, in the latter half of last century, there 
were two Jean Camerons, both claiming the doubtful honour 
of having been the " bonnie Jeanie Cameron " attached to Prince 
Charles ; and that, while one of them was a lady evidently of 
some estate, the other was a mendicant in Edinburgh of exactly 
the peculiar characteristics detailed in the Sketch-Book of the 
North, 

The incident recorded in the Sketch-Book was told to the 
writer and other members of the Glasgow Ballad Club by Mr. 
W. V. Jackson, who sings the quaint old song of "Bonnie Jeanie 
Cameron" with striking effect. It was one of Mr. Jackson's fore- 
bears who was buying snuff in the Edinburgh shop when the 
beggar came in and silently received a groat, and to whom the 
snuff-seller confided the fact that the recipient of his charity 
was no man, though in man's clothes, but a woman, and no 
other than Jeanie Cameron, the Prince's too ardent follower in 
the '45. It is not likely that M/. Jackson's tradition has varied 
greatly while being handed down in connection with the ballad ; 
but fortunately it can be supported by a piece of evidence 
from another source. In Traditions of Edinburgh by Robert 
Chambers, 1825, vol. ii. p. 190, appears the following note: — 

Jeanie Cameron, the mistress of Prince Charles Edward (so often 
alluded to in Tom Jones), was seen by an old acquaintance of ours, standing 
upon the streets of Edinburgh, about the year eighty-six. She was dressed 
in men's clothes, and had a wooden leg. This celebrated and once attractive 
beauty, whose charms and Amazonian gallantry had captivated a Prince, 
afterwards died in a stair- fit ^ somewhere in the Canongate. 

In the light of such conflicting evidence it would be hard 
to say whether the lady of Mount Cameron or the beggar of 
the Canongate was the actual heroine of the Prince's amour. 
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In any case Mr. Bain must be thanked for his effort, by 
such an out-of-the-way bit of information, to, shall we say, 
rehabilitate the lady, and set her upon her proper legs. 

The ballad of "Bonnie Jeanie Cameron," and its quaint, 
old-world tune, have recently been printed in Artcient Scots 
Ballads, with their Traditional Airs (Bay ley & Ferguson, 
Glasgow and London), but for the sake of completing the 
reference it may be quoted here. 

BONNIE JEANIE CAMERON. 

Ye'll a' hae heard tell o' bonnie Jeanie Cameron, 
How she fell sick, and she was like to dee, 
And a' that they could recommend her 
Was ae blithe blink o* the Young Pretender. 

Rare, oh rare, bonnie Jeanie Cameron! 

Rare, oh rare, Jeanie Cameron! 

To Charlie she wrote a very long letter, 

Stating who were his friends and who were his foes; 

And a' her words were sweet and tender, 

To win the heart o' the Young Pretender. 

Rare, oh rare, bonnie Jeanie Cameron! 

Rare, oh rare, Jeanie Cameron! 

Scarcely had she sealed the letter wi' a ring, 
When up flew the door, and in cam' her king: 
She prayed to the saints, and bade angels defend her. 
And sank i' the arms o' the Young Pretender. 

Rare, oh rare, bonnie Jeanie Cameron! 

Rare, oh rare, Jeanie Cameron! 

GEORGE EYRE-TODD. 



OUR CHARTULARY. 
Mearaa Rental and Diabunements, 163T'41. 

ROBERT, Earl of Nithsdale, owner of the barony of Meams, in 
Renfrewshire, being in financial straits, wrote on 17th November, 
1639, to his kinsman and creditor, Sir John Maxwell of Nether 
Pollok, that he was finding unexpected " difficultie in rayseing of moneyis 
for the safetie of my estate from Buckclewch." He, therefore, begged 
for a further delay in the payment of sums he owed. " You will thairby," 
he said, " be the means of saveing me from that imminent mine which 
for the present my estate is exposed vnto in a more fearfull maner nor 
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euer itt was since I was maister of itt/' And he went on to say that 
Sir John was to calculate how many years' rents of the Meams estate 
would be necessary to wipe off the indebtedness, intimating his willing- 
ness that Sir John should draw them until he paid himself, and should 
have as well "the present use of my housse of the Mearns." Three 
days afterwards, he repeated this proposal, saying, "You sail haue the 
rentes of that land of Memis till you be fullie satisfied, the annual of 
the toun of Edinburghe beeing first peyed." An arrangement on this 
footing was therefore made, in accordance with which, on 19th 
February following, the Earl granted authority to Sir John "to ask 
crave ressave intromet with and uptak for ws and in our name the haill 
maiilis fermes multris casualties profiitis and dewties of our landis and 
barony of Memis . . . , ffor the croftis and zeiris of God i™ vj'' and 
threttie sevin and threttie aucht zeiris," binding Sir John, however, to 
" mak iust compt and rekning to ws of his intromissioun." {Maxwells 
of Folloky ii. 269, 270, and i. 335-6). A document, written on four 
leaves' of foolscap, once belonging to the poet William Motherwell, 
and now in the possession of Mr. David Robertson, of Glasgow, 
F.S.A. Scot, (to whom my best thanks are due for the opportunity 
of transcribing and printing it here), appears to be the statement of 
Sir John's intromissions, as stipulated for in the EarFs procuratory. 
It bears endorsed two titles more recent than the document itself: 
one thus — "Compt of depursements umq" Sir Jo. Maxwell for Earle 
of Nidisdaill anent the Mearnes" : the other giving dates — " Compt of 
Sir Jo. Maxwellis intromission with the rent of Mearnes 1637, 1638, 
1639, 1640." A full copy follows.* 

Compt of Sir Johne Maxwell of NatherpoUoke kny' his intro- 
missioun with the Dewtyes restand be the tennentis of 
Mearnes for the croppes 1637 and 1638 yeires Conteyning 
his Chairge and Discharge thairof as foUowes : — 

Charge. 

The haill charge of the saids Restis ^ the 
saids twa croppes Conforme to the 
Note submit be the Mr extendis to 
the sowme of . . . . . viijc iij" xiij^ib vij* viijd 



' The watermark (which Mr. F. T. Barrett of the Mitchell IJhrary has l^een good 
enough to look at with me), is a roughly drawn semblance of a helmet, on which rests 
a sort of fool's cap crest, which in tufn has a quatrefoil above it ; over which again 
there is a crescent. In the helmet the letters P R in Roman capitals appear. 

' Mr. Robert Renwick has kindly collated my transcript with the original. 

3 Resits^ arrears. 
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Quhairof Receaved be the Laird 

viicxxxiij^b vij» viij<* 
Swa thair is 3it restand in the tennents 

hands following the sowme of i^ xl'ib viz 
Be Johne fawles in heaseldeane becaws 

thair wes ane boill ' promeist him doun 

Jeirlie be my lord .... xiii>»*» vi» vtij 

Item be Williame Law for the mylne 

dewtyes iii" vjM*> xiij» iiij^ 

Item be Williame Mathie in Lethame . xlviiji*^ 

Item be Williame fawUes, .... xij<ii> 

Summa of the Charge viic xxxiij>>t vij* viij<i 

Followis the saide Sir Jo° his Discharge thairof 

In the first depurst be the said Sir Jo° for 

ane pype of sacke / for barrells to put 

it into to the caryers for caryeing of it 

to Carlaveroke and other thinges neid- 

full conforme to ane particular compt ij« iiij«« v'»t vij* 

Item for glasworke to the windowes in the 

castell conforme to ane particular compt xxj*»^ iiij» 

Item for some glas bands .... iij^^ xix« 

Item gevin to the workmen for thair inter- 

teanment fowr dayes at the puting upe 

of the said glasworke .... liiij* 

Item to James Blair wricht and his men 

being thair at the glas puting upe for 

taking doun & puting upe the caissis . xl* 

Item depurst to workmen for repaireing of 

the laich howssis conforme to the par- 
ticular compt gevin upe be Lawrence 

grahame xxxxjl»b ij» 

Item depurst for strae to theke the laich 

howssis xxvl**» 

Item for raisein^ of lettres of ejectioun 
contra Mathie Watsone in titwood / 
Jo" watsone in kirkhill & others . . iijl^^ 

Item for mending of some yron work & 

lockes xl« 

Item depurst to the Shireff / Shireff clerk 
& other officers for obteining a decreit 
of removeing againes Jo" Man in 
lethame Jon polloke & others con- 
forme to the particular compt . . ix^i xviij* 
[pw a] Item to Ro' Syme for mending the kitching 

chimnay and other yron work to a bed v^i^ xix* iiij^ 

Item payeit for ane yron chimney to the 

hall xijJ»t xviij* 



' Boili^ boll. A rent, computed in grain, is reduced by one boll. 
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Item to James Blair for himselff and his 

man for xij dayes worke in mending 

sklaiting & poynting the castell / make- 

ing of tymber windowes for the kitching 

& laich howssis & other worke at xx* 

the day xij^*> 

Item for glaswork to some lytill windowes . iiij'^^ ix* 

Item for ic sklait to the dowcatt . . . iii*»*» xx^ 

Item for [^'*Ai£'*] sparrs & posts of aik to 

thedowcat iiij*»*> xiij* iiij^ 

Item to Jo° Jamiesone wricht for puting 

upe the tymber of the dowcatt . . iiij*«*> 

Item for garrounes ' & other nailles . . xl« 

Item for fyve new lockes to the doores . iijW*> vj» viij<* 

Item for ane yron batt * and ane chein3ie to 

the dowcat chamber doore . . . xxvj» viij^ 

Item for nailles to mend the great 3ett and 

for ane new yron band to it . . . xl* 

Item for mending of the tumpyke Jett lock 

& key xij« 

Item depurst to Jo^ Kankene and to Mr 

W™ Cochrane of Coldoun for the out- 

reike' of the trowpeing horss for the 

Meams, ...... ix" xiij^i^ xvij» iiijd 

Item depurst for the tent penney of the 

rent of the Mearnes 1639 . . . ijcxij^** 

Item pa)red to Ro' Levingstoun for the pro- 

portioun of the Commanders meanes 

for the Mearnes xxxiijlib vij« x<* 

Item payed for ane kist to keipe the drawin 

multour into xij^ib 

Item payed for Majo^" Cwnynghames pay . 
Item payed for shuffilheid .... 

Summa 

a. instructed by the act of commit ties of the shyre 

Kilbirnie his Discharge 12 August following 

b. instructed by Howstounes Discharge 16 July 1040 

c. instructed by Rt Levingstounes Discharge 18 Junij 1640 

d. instructed by the act of the Committie 15 Maij 1641 and by Major 

Cwynynghames Discharge I Junij 1641 





xijlib 


vi» 
xvj* 


viij<* 


ixc xvjl»h 


xvnj» 


vjd 


6 


August 


1640 and by 



Compt of the Rentis of the Baronie of Mearnes for the crope 
[P3] 1639 yeires 

In the first the haill rent of the maill lands 
conforme to the subscryved rentall 
extendis to ♦ ij»Jviijc xvW^ viij» iiijd 

' Garroutus, spike nails. ' Bati, staple. 3 Outreike^ outfit. 

* I have in the figures opposite this and in one or two other entries followed the 
manuscript in writing not m lor 1000 but aj^ a well-known corrupt form. 
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Item the haiU rent of the maynes land con- 
forme to the said rentall is . . . ix^ xx^nj**^ oo 

Item the haill rent of the fewit lands is . iij« iij«* xj'«b v« 

Item of Drawin multour the said 3eir be 
Allex"^ Dunlope and Jo** Gilmo' — xx 
bollis I fr. ' at aucht merks the boill 
Inde icviij>»«^ 

Summa iiijaj ijc xxp»*> xiij» iiij<* 

Discharge thairof 

In the first payed to the toun of Ed** of @ 
rent"fra Mertimes 1639 to Mertimes 
1640 for 24000^^ xixcxx^»*> 

Item to David Spens clerk for his pensioun 

the said zeir .... xxvjW xiij* iiij«* 

Item thair wes waist of the maill lands 
maynes land and few lands as the Rent- 
all will testifie for the foirsaid crope ihat 
soulde have payed .... i^ l'»^ ij^ 

Item of superexspens more nor is receaved 
be the laird of the restis for the pre- 
ceiding twa Jeires .... i^ iiij** iij'> x* x<* 

Item to the men that gathered the drawin 

multour this 5eir — 
Item quhilke wes promeist doun to Jo" 

fawlles in heasildeane — . . . vj*» xiij* iiij** 

Summa ij*i iic iiijx* vijl»b vi« \]^ 
Restis iaj ixc xxxiiijii vi« x^ 

Compt of the Rentis of the Baronie of Meames for the 
[P4] crope 1640 

First the rent of the maill lands is . . ijaj viijc xv*»b viij» iiij^ 
Item the rent of the maynes Land is . . ix^ xxvij^»*> 
Item the haill rent of the fewit Lands is . iiijc jijxx iiijUb xi* iij^ 
Item of Drawin multour Be Johne Gilmo^ 
and Allex»" Dunlope -xvj bollis j fir. 
ij peckes at xj merkis the boill is . ic xxi»*> i« viij<l 

Summa iiij»J iijc xxvij^**' i* iij^ 

Discharge thairof 

First 3 to the toun of ed' for the @ rent of 
2400ol»*> Fra Mertimes 1640 to Mertimes 
1641 iaj ixc xxl»l> 

Item to David Spens for his pensioun the 

said crope xxvji»b xiijs iiijd 



» Fr, firlot. ' @ rentf annual rent. 

^ First f written in the manuscript first. The capital F was very generally 
written as ff. 
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Item gevin doun to Jo" fa wiles in heasil- 

deane ane boill meill quhilk is con- 

teined in the rentall .... vjJ»*» xiij» iiij<* 

Item the 8« lod 2p' d. land in KirkhilP alle' 

fewit waist and sowld pay conforme to 

the pryces xiiiji»b iiij* iijjd 

Item to the men that gathered the multours 
this 5eir 

Summa i»i ixc iij" vij^» xi* 

Restis ij»J iijc lix*«b x» iijd 

G. N. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

St. Kentigern : The Story of the Bird and the Tree ; the 
Bell, the Fish, and the Ring. By J. K. Lament. 
Glasgow: William Hodge & Co. (2s. 6d.) 

The saint-legend as a poetic inspiration does good service in 
literature. It usually furnishes admirable opportunities for the 
delicate refining fancy of the present, with its higher ethical con- 
ceptions, to purify and ennoble the crude or monstrous creations 
of ancient hagiology. There needs a poet to disclose the butter- 
fly latent in the chrysalis. In St. Mungo's life and adventures, 
as recorded by those who revered his memory some six or seven 
centuries ago, there are many idyllic imaginings ready to hand. 
Mr. Lamont, content with these incidents of tradition, has wisely 
refrained from fresh inventions of his own. He has chosen to 
stand by the legend in the main, only trimming a little here and 
there to suit modern requirements. His Muse has displayed 
some ingenuity in artfully skimming round awkward corners 
where the ideals of the 12th century clashed with our own. 
Following the monkish narrative from the time when the bark of 
St. Thenaw — godmother of Glasgow's St. Enoch of to-day — 
drifted rudderless up the Forth, 

And passing thro' all dangers of the sea, 
Lay stranded on the shores of lone Culross, 

until her son, old in God's service, lay down to die beside the 
Molendinar, he has, in his highly interesting metrical rendering 
laid stress, as the title promises, upon the special incidents 
commemorated in the arms of Glasgow. Albeit one or two 



■ In Renfrew Retours No 109 there is (he service of an heir in *' 8 solidatis 
10 denarUtis et 2 partibas dcnariatac terraruxn de Kirkhill," 
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weak endings in the lines might have been avoided, Mr. Lament's 
versification, obviously modelled upon Tennyson's idylls, is easy, 
dignified, and rhythmically musical. The volume, it should be 
added, is a very pretty bit of printing indeed. 



Cynewulf's "Elene"; a metrical translation from 
Zupitza's edition. By Jane Menzies. Edinbui^h : 
William Blackwood & Sons. (3s. 6d.) 

Vera Crux! What a mass of tradition lies behind these 
words I One odd belief was that the stem of the cross was 
formed from the tree from which Adam ate the forbidden fruit 
The legend of its discovery by Helena, mother of the emperor 
Constantine, attributes a momentous victory of the latter to his 
vision of the sacred symbol with the words In hoc signo vinces, 
Helena went to Jerusalem and there miraculously recovered the 
cross buried in Calvary. The poem of which the present is not 
so much a translation as a modem rendering is believed to date 
from the 8th century. A German theory, not unpleasant but 
unfortunately having only the airiest of foundations, would 
connect the author Cynewulf with Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, and 
the Runic cross there with his memory. Cynewulf in his version 
follows closely what appear to have been the normal lines of the 
tradition, introducing however a fine strain of high religious 
poetic feeling. Comparing Cynewulfs poem with the Inventio 
Sanctae Cruets, edited by Horstmann in his Altenglische Legenden 
(1881), we find that the latter, a 14th century North English 
production, presents although in a balder style precisely the same 
incidents as the former, with the single exception that the 14th 
century writer has no mention of the conversion of the nails of 
the cross into a bit for the horse of Constantine. Miss Menzies' 
work, while adhering with praiseworthy fidelity to her original, 
has suffused the words of Cynewulf with a singularly modem 
colour. It is difficult to realise that these thoughts clothed in 
verse of purely 19th century pattern are yet the thoughts of 
Cynewulf a thousand years ago. The book, despite its restraints 
as translation, has not only the form but almost all the imagin- 
ative qualities of an original literary conception. In the use 
of metres it displays stmctural skill of a high order : alliter- 
ation is finely applied : there is rapidity and verve in many of 
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the episodes, notably in the battle verses of the second canto 
where — 

Showers of arrows on the death-doomed dashing ; 

Spears o'er the shield's bright rim their victims found ; 
And biting darts from fiery fingers flashing, 
Daunted the foe, and dealt grim death around. 

The measures are frequently varied to avoid monotony. In 
some, the author has not been quite successful Take this 
couplet — 

And I in later times was bom a boy : I nothing know, 
Nor can I keep in mind what passed so very long ago. 

This is flat prose — or worse. But such fallings off from the 
high-resounding line are rare. With the imagination curbed 
at every turn by the necessities of being approximately literal, 
it is surprising that the poet has so very seldom allowed herself 
to sink to the level of the mere translator uninspired. Her 
success once more demonstrates that the lapse of ten centuries 
is powerless against the vitality of high poetry — that true song 
is not for an age but for ever. 



NOTES. 
John Stewart, Sheriff of Bute. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the unconscious part which Mr. Joseph Bain 
has in this discovery. His note on "The Comyns in the West of 
Scotland"' brought to mind an interesting question which had been 
laid aside for examination at a convenient season. On referring to the 
subject, with the intention of supplementing Mr. Bain's note, I have 
been led to tell this new and independent story. 

On the floor of the chancel of St. Mary's Church, Bute, lies the 
effigy of a knight in armour. The stone measures six feet two and a 
half inches long by twenty-three and a half inches broad at the top, 
diminishing to twenty inches at the foot. The figure is about five 
inches in relief. Although it has been long exposed to the weather and 
to the feet of the careless, its valuable record is still preserved. The 
scale drawing in the margin on page 168 makes it unnecessary to give 
any description in detail. 

This effigy, according to the Rev. J. K. Hewison, is " said to be 
that of Angus, Lord of the Isles, who died in 12 10, but an examination 

' Supra, p. 5a 
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of some Gothic lettering on the stone led him to believe that it was 
that of one of the Cummings, who were intimately associated with the 

island." * The early date suggested is at 
variance with all the facts, and there is no 
evidence either for Gumming or Angus. 
The effigy is that of John Stewart, natural 
son of King Robert II.« He became heri- 
table Sheriff of Bute about 1385,3 and died 
before the month of July, 1449.^^ ^^^^ i"" 
scription on the edge of the stone so far as 
decipherable is — 

V** EMCVMIDODE 

BYTE MCCCCXilX 

The third line, on the edge of the stone, 
is almost entirely broken or worn away. The 
last word was probably " funeratus." 

The shield bears a bend chequy,5 and 

not the fess chequy which was borne by 

my 1 1 I \ \ V // *^^ Stewarts of Bute at a later date. In 

^ ■' ' ■ \ W #1 j^jg Heraldry^ p. 52, Nisbet writes — " As for 

the Stewarts, Sheriffs of Bute, the first of 
them was Sir John Stewart, natural son of 
King Robert II. By several charters of 
King Robert III. he is designed Frater 
nosier naturaiis. What that family carried 
of old I know not, but in the Books of 
Blazons of Workman, Pont, and others, 
Stewart of Bute carried the single coat of 
Stewart." In Stodart's Scottish Arms re- 
ferences to the arms of the Stewarts of Bute 
will be found from Workman's MS.( 1565-6), 
Forman's Roll (1562), and the illuminated MS. ascribed to Sir David 
Lindsay (1603-5). ^ believe this effigy presents the only illustration of 
the original arms of this house. John Stewart was ancestor of the Bute 
family. p. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 




' Report Brit. Archae. Assoc Congress, 1888, p. $6. 

' In 1398 he is referred to as Johanni Senescalli de Bute fratri regis. Ex. Rolls, 
vol. iii. p. 458. 3 Ibid. vol. vi. pref. xcviii. * Ibid. vol. v. p. 364. 

5 The seal (date 1443) of " Thomas Stewart, natural son of King Robert II., arch- 
deacon of St. Andrews, bears Scotland surmounted with a bend counter compony 
(as mark of illegitimacy ?) " Laing's Seals iL 931. 
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A Betmied Poem. 

It comes as a pleasant surprise to find in the original volume of the 
records of the Pariiament of Scotland, embedded among the statutes of 
the reign of James III., the following little poem* : — 

Sgde sens istajtidex inflexibilis sta 
Sit tihi lucema lex lux pellisque ptUema 
A manihus reuoces munus ab aure preces, ' 

Prent in ye patiens Blynd nocht thi conscience 

Do thi Gode reuerence thankand him ay 

Dress ye withe diligence to put away negligence 

Seiss ye with sufficience This warlde will away. 

Serf thi Gode meikl^ and ye warlde bissyl6 

Eit yi met meriM sua may thou leif 

Gif Gode sendis ye pouerte Thank ye him rechl6 

Ffor he may mende ye sudanle and na man to grief. 

Who is the author, and how comes it to be there, — surely of all places 
the strangest to meet with an offering to the Muses? May it be a 
specimen of one of the "makars" who have obtained their eternity of 
fame in Dunbar's Lament with not a known verse of their own to attest 
their right to the bays; or perchance merely a little pillar set up by some 
15th century poetaster desirous above all things of having for it a secure 
resting place ? Each reader may decide for himself between poet and 
poetaster ; to find himself freer than his neighbour is, as a distinguished 
writer once said, the true reward of every critic This much, however, 
will be admitted by every one but a sour critic, that the author, whoever 
he may be, both in the I^tin triplet and in his Scottish verses sings of 
** sothfastnesse " in the very practical fashion that Chaucer himself does 
in the famous Balade de ban conseyl^ which may indeed, even have 
furnished the idea without being itself the metrical model. 

It is noticeable that the poem stands in the record next, and as if 
intended to be complementary to, a regulation passed in 1468, enacting 
that "ye ayris at ar now set salbe lauchfull for seruing of brevis falsing of 



■ No notice is taken of the poem in the Acts of Pari. (Record Edn. Thomson), but 
it is printed in the Records of the Scot. Pari. (Robertson's Edn. suppressed) at pajge 
49, and a footnote states that '* it is in the heart of one of the pages of the manuscript 
in the same hand that writes the rest of the volume." 

' Occupying that seat^ O Judge stand inflexible 
Let thy country s law he thy tneditation^ thy glory, and thy vestment ; 
Put away the gift from thy hands and entreaties from thine ear. 
Sens is a contraction for sedens; sede sedens ista = sitting in that seat, i,e. on the Bench. 
The writer of the triplet probably did not wish the elided letters to be read, so that the 
metrical scansion might not be marred. Pellis might perhaps fittii^ly be rendered 
ermine when it is used of a judge ; the evolution is at least temptingly natural com- 
pared with the metonymous "vestment.'* 
P 
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domys and doyng of all wyer justice," and the explanation may therefore 
be that the reverie of the ancient Clerk of Parliament was the result of 
the day's business — an over-mastering ''phrensy '' rendering him oblivious 
of the important fact that his inspiration on justice and truth was not 
statute or ordained by his Sovereign and the Lords and Commons then 
in Parliament assembled. We may smile at it now, and r^^rd it as in a 
way a refutation of Cowper's remark that a heavy atmosphere of sadness 
and gravity always hangs over the jurisprudence of a country. 

J. T. T. B. 



[Our correspondent will find an explanation of the I^tin versicles in Bower's 
Scotichronicon (ed. Goodall), ii. p. 399, where is a story, ut scribit Helmandus^ of the 
stern treatment meted out by Cambyses to a judge detected taking bribes. Cambyses 
ordered him to be flayed, his skin to lie used as the lining of the judgment seat, and 
his adipose tissue to be made into a candle and set within a lantern as a light for the 
bench. With these gruesome incentives to rectitude beside him the son of the ex- 
coriated judge was appointed to his father's place, and the lines of which the Latin 
quoted su^ra is only part were written above the judicial seat. In Bower, the three 
lines above quoted are the first, sixth, and second in order, with textual variations of 
sint for sit and reseces for revoces. The quoted lines also appear in the Extracta e 
Variis Cronicis, p. 158. The story, without the verses, is told also in the Gesta 
Romanorum, of which it forms tale 29 in Swan's translation, revised edition, 1891. 
Gower uses it in the Confessio Anaantis, book vii. Of classical origin, it was a 
mediaeval commonplace. The context as now disclosed obviously modifies the 
suggested translation of the second of the lines, paterna pellis plainly denoting the 
paterfial skin, and lux and lucema being allusions not less painful. It is a fair 
inference that the clerk of parliament had studied Bower.] 

♦ ♦ t ♦ ♦ 
A MedlmevMl Architect (pp. 3, 85, sn^a). 

The article on " A Mediaeval Architect " throws a flood of light upon 
that — especially from a Melrosian point of view — eminent mason, John 
Morow. I happened to visit Melrose in 1869, and in the FrttmasoWs 
Magazine and Masonic Mirror (London) for nth September of that 
year there is an account of my examination of the old Abbey ruins, 
including John Morow's autobiography, and also of some of the docu- 
ments belonging to the old Melrose masonic lodge. When I visited 
the Abbey ruins my guide would have it that the ruins seen were the 
ruins of the structure founded in 1136, and at the building of which 
John Morow acted as the grand master of the Melrose lodge of masons, 
who it was asserted built the Abbey. As said John, according to his 
own account related on the stone tablet, was living in the fifteenth 
century, his age must have rivalled that of some of. the antediluvian 
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patriarchs, when he was a grand master mason' in the first half of the 
twelfth century. We are much indebted to Mr. Chalmers for his care- 
ful reproductions of John Morow's inscriptions. I think, in reference 
to the phrase, " Ye Hye Kirk," that Mr. Chalmers is wrong when he 
thinks that in this case it does not specially apply to St. Andrews 
Cathedral. I think it does ; St. Andrews being then the metropolitan 
See. Mr. J. T. T. Brown^s article on "The Inquest of David" is 
valuable ; this Inquest helps to prove the absurdity of the pretensions 
of the lodge of Glasgow St John to have been engaged in the building 
of the Cathedral of Glasgow in 1057, more than sixty years before the 
building of said Cathedral was begun. 
Cambuslang. W. p. BUCHAN. 



JOURNAL. 

John Stuart Blackie, the unique, has passed away. We shall not 
look upon his like again. That strange blend of Greek and Gael, of 
patriot, poet, politician, preacher, and pedestrian, — beloved of a long 
line of students, dear to three generations of his countrymen, known of 
all the world — was not one man but several. Within that plaid-girt wiry 
frame there burned at least six distinct individualities — one cannot 
divide into less that complex, eccentric, perfervid, wayward personality. 
It is true he has not struck deep roots into lasting literature. His 
utterances have been in the main for the day that was passing over 
him. It is doubtful whether a single line he wrote will much outlive 
the century. But he has been a vigorous, independent, and wholesome 
force in Scottish life, a voice with a heart throbbing through it, and a 
living and refreshing influence, as impalpable perhaps, but as unques- 
tionable and as bracing as a breeze from the sea, or a breath from 
those Highland hills he loved and sang. 

♦ ♦ t ♦ ♦ 

A Carlvle Centenary Committee has been formed in Glasgow, with 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell as chairman, and Mr. Robert Gourlay, Bank 
of Scotland, as hon. treasurer, to assist the general committee in London 



■There was no masonic "grand master" till a.d. 17 17, when Anthony Savers 
was so appointed in London. On page 151 of the Abridgment of CleUnd's Annals of 
Glasgow, we read as follows: — "Although the name of the architect (of Glasgow 
Cathedral) has not been ascertained from any record or inscription on the building, it 
seems to have been John Murdo, from an inscription in Melrose Abbey, dated 1146." 
Cleland seems to have had a lot to learn in this relation. On oa^e 154 he con- 
demns the consistory house as not contributing to the general harmony of the 
boikling! 
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in raising a fund to purchase the house in Chelsea in which Carlyle 
lived. Surely no word of commendation of the scheme is necessary for 
the readers of Scots Lore. Scotland should be well to the fore in this 
memorial to our great countryman. 

♦ ♦ t ♦ ♦ 

It is a curious thing to catch Sir Walter Scott tripping in his use of a 
popular expression. That he was often guilty of historical blunders and 
anachronisms has been demonstrated by his critics, and acknowledged 
with the greatest good nature by himself. But the following is a« 
mistake of another order. In RedgauntUt (chap, xiv.), the Annan 
publican is made to say : — '* Nanty Ewart could steer through the 
Pentland Firth though he were as drunk as the Baltic Ocean." And 
again, in Peverilof the Peak (chap, xxvii ), Chiffinch instructs his servant 
to overtake Lord Saville's groom, and to "fill him as drunk as the 
Baltic Sea." Now, the actual expression, still current in circles where 
force is preferred to elegance, is "as fou's the Baltic." "As drunk as 
the Baltic " is nonsense ; whereas " as full as the Baltic " is a forcible 
and picturesque figure expressing the very extreme of " fulness." That 
Scott had made no slip of the pen is evident from his making the 
blunder in two different places. In putting into the mouth of an 
Englishman an expression which could only have been used in Scotland, 
where " full " and " drunk " are synonymous, it would seem that Scott, 
who must frequently have heard "as fou's the Baltic" used by his 
contemporaries in Edinburgh, had simply missed the point of the 
expression. 

♦ ♦ t ♦ ♦ 

In a pleasant paper read to the East Riding Antiquarian Society on 
"The Stocks in East Yorkshire," by Mr. John Nicholson of Hull, that 
industrious writer on the old beacons, old customs, and old speech of 
the East Riding wanders north for a moment to glance at an incident 
at Berwick in September last, when, for the first and only time on 
record, a bear appeared in the stocks near the Town Hall. The 
adventurer was a peripatetic performing Bruin, which, dissatisfied with 
his quarters in a stable, made his escape, and after sundry episodes 
during the panic which ensued in High Street, was in full cry after 
a man, who happily successful in catching the bear's chain in the 
stocks thus secured the strayed ursine reveller. The prisoner, however, 
was promptly rescued from durance vile by the arrival of his master, and 
so procured his release on much milder terms than did Bruin in Reynard 
the Fox when, too ardent in pursuit of honey, he was caught in the halfr 
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cloven oak tree of Lantfert the carpenter. Reynard's Bruin had to 
ransom himself by sacrificing his fore feet, all the skin of his head, and 
both his ears. "Were ye a monk or an abbot?" the quizzing Reynard 
asked him, adding insult to injury, " He that shaved your crown hath 
nipped off your ears : ye have lost your top and don off your gloves : 
I trow verily that ye will go sing compline." Mr. Nicholson cites in- 
stances of the modem use of the stocks in England so late as 1872 at 
Newbury. There is much of tragedy and comedy — the sordid, the 
pitiful, and the grotesque — ^in connection with the institution as he 
traces its declining years ; but the bear is at once his latest and liveliest 

item. 

♦ ♦ f ♦ ♦ 

Certain ecclesiologists are strong on symbolism. But when the 
Christian symbolist explains the horizontal lines of classic architecture 
as dogma without faith, the vertical lines of pointed architecture as 
spiritual aspirations, the perpendicular style as form without spirit, and 
a deflection in the orientation of a chancel as representing the inclina- 
tion of the divine head on the cross it is time to ask the reverend 
gentlemen to halt. These are pretty enough ecclesiological fancies: 
they are not facts in ecclesiastical art. Some day, when the true history 
of the growth of our ecclesiastical buildings is known, we may have the 
suggestion offered that it was the body that inclined and not the head. 



In a certain cathedral on the southern side of the border, not a thousand 
miles from the Solway, a brass terminates in the common formula 
Requiescant in perpetua pace Amen, " It is curious," observed a verger 
commenting on it once upon a time, "that they should finish their 
Latin with an English word." 



WORK OP SOCIETIES, &c. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (nth February), — Mr. James 
Lang read notes, illustrated with photographs, of a subterranean structure 
recently uncovered near Wouldham, Kent, consisting of a single vaulted 
chamber built of stones marked with the herringbone and other patterns 
characteristic of Roman tooling. In its end wall were three recessed 
niches, which, taken in conjunction with its position underground, had 
led to the inference that it was probably a temple to Mithras. 

Dr. David Christison gave a summary of the facts regarding the early 
fortifications found in Selkirk, on the southern slopes of the Lammermoors 
and the Moorfoots, and in the valley of the Tweed below Peeblesshire, 
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accompanying the record of his observations with numerous sketches of 
examples. The distribution of these forts in the western part of the 
district was so partial as to suggest that considerable tracts must have been 
uninhabited in ancient times. In all the forts numbered fully loo in the 
districts named, and there are nearly as many more in Teviotdale, besides | 

13 at the head of Bowmount water. On the Ettrick and Yarrow there | 

were only 9, all within a few miles of Selkirk. On the Tweed, from 
Peebles to the sea, there were only about 20. But the I^mmermoors I 

contained 50. These in the Ettrick and Yarrow series were ill pre- | 

served and unimportant, except one at Bellshill, double terraced and | 

treble-ramparted at two ends. The Gala water district contained 16 
fort sites. On the Tweed from the Gala to the I..eader there were 6 
forts, of which that on Eildon Hill was the most important, being the 
largest in Scotland. In Lauderdale almost all the forts now recognisable 
had more than one ring — several being triple-ramparted, and one even 
appearing to have had four lines of circumvallation. On the Tweed 
from the Lauder to the Teviot there were but 5 fortified works, and of 
these only one was a fort proper. Dr. Christison's sketches pointed to 
two generalisations — (i) that the irregularly circular type of fort was the 
rule and the rectangular quite the exception, and (2) that it was normal 
for these fortifications to have more than one concentric line of defence. 
The secopd communication was by Mr. Lockhart Bogle, describing 
prehistoric structures in (ilenelg and Kintail. One of those in Glenelg 
tradition had steadily attibuted to Alastair, a famous chief of the Clan 
Macleod. The occurrence of the term Bawn amongst the names of 
these West Highland forts raised some discussion, which favoured the 
view that the word was not to be explained as Celtic baiiy white, but as 
a Scottish use of the common Irish bawn^ an enclosed fortification. 
The third contribution by Mr. R. Robertson, Dollar, and Mr. George 
F. Black, assistant keeper of the Museum, gave an account of the 
discovery of a cist, with a cup-and-ring marked cover, in a sand pit at 
the Cunningar, Tillicoultry. It contained the remains of an unbumt 
burial, along with a very pretty urn of food-vessel type. The body, 
which was that of an adult, had been in a crouching position. No 
weapons or implements were found. The cist was of the usual character, 
but the covering stone was a huge block of granite six feet in length, and 
sculptured on its upper surface with rings, spirals, and lines. A peculiar 
feature of the burial in this cist was the presence near the head of a 
quantity of fibrous and hair-like material, which at first sight was sugges- 
tive of the idea that the upper part of the body had been enveloped in 
the hide of an animal, or clothed in a garment made of a hide. Professor 
Struthers, who had examined part of the substance found in the Tilli- 
coultry cist, stated that it was not hair in the strict sense, but wool, 
although he could not say positively that it was sheep's wool. There 
was exhibited a finely-ornamented urn found near Harvieston Castle, 
which is now preserved in the Dollar Institution. In the last paper 
Bishop Dowden called attention to two late notices of the cultus of St. 
Ninian in England, one occurring in a commentary on the Prophet 
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Haggai, published in 1560, by James Pilkington, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, and another in a later work by the same author, entitled 
"The Burning of Pauleys Church in London," published in 1563, both 
following the same line of comment in allusion to special fasts in 
imitation of St Ninian's custom. 



Glasgow Ecclesiological Society (2Sth February). — The Rev. 
Howell Brown, M.A., read a paper on " Utility as a Factor in Eccles- 
iastical Architecture." Quoting the dictum of Sir H. Wotton : — " In 
architecture the end is to build well, and well building hath three 
conditions — commodity, firmness, and delight"; he said that in eccles- 
iastical architecture we must add one other condition, "symbolism." 
To substantiate his theory Mr. Brown referred to the architecture of 
Egypt, India, and Greece, and then applied the rules of " well building " 
to "Christian architecture." This term he explained to mean the 
" pointed " style. Whether this style was imported from the East or 
originated in a study of forest scenes, or was merely evolved from the 
intersection of two common round arches, the fact remained that the 
style was developed by Christian art, and became the expression of 
Christian doctrines and Christian enthusiasm. It was easy to show a 
sufficient reason for this development In " pointed " architecture all 
the lines were vertical — in the classical styl^ all the principal lines are 
horizontal. The upward reaching of the vertical lines was the true 
expression of the spiritual aspirations of the Christian faith. The set 
horizontal lines of a classical building tell of dogma, conciseness, even 
of stability ; but it is a dogma without the element of faith, a conciseness 
which is ignorant of the charm of mystery, and a stability which weighs 
us down to earth. Passing on to consider the different styles of (so- 
called) Gothic architecture, Mr. Brown showed that the evolution 
exhibited the gradual progress of sentiment from religion to ecclesias- 
ticism, till " in the perpendicular style we trace the form without the 
spirit, the vertical lines of idealism exaggerated to assume an aspiration 
which was already extinct." With the revival of classical literature came 
also the renewal of classical architecture, and the natural development 
of Gothic architecture received a check which proved its death-blow. 

A paper on " Abercorn Church," by the Rev. J. H. Crawford, M.A., 
was also read. Abercorn was originally the seat of a Pictish bishopric, 
the first Bishop being Trumuin, who with his monks settled at Abercorn 
in 680. Afterwards it came into the possession of the See of Dunkeld. 
The church bore traces of its long history in its architecture, the rudely 
squared stones of the chancel pointed to the age of the round towers of 
Brechin and Abemethy, and a window on the north side of the chancel 
was of similar appearance to the west doorway of the Brechin Tower. 
A face sculptured on the north-east comer of the chancel wall seemed of 
earlier form than the usual figures seen in Norman buildings. The door 
on the south side was probably ancient, as the piscina, still preserved, 
stood beside it. The church lay east and west, and the chancel, as was 
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frequent in ancient churches, was deflected to the south to represent, 
according to Mr. Crawford, the inclining of our Saviour's head on the 
cross. The church had recently been carefully restored by Mr. Honey- 
man, but it was impossible to restore the chancel, as the eastern half of 
it was occupied by the pew gallery of the Hopetoun family. The old 
chancel arch was so much decayed that it had to be entirely rebuilt. 
Above the chancel was the Sanctus belfry, very ancient in character, 
resembling that of the rude churches of Celtic date. The nave of the 
church was Norman. The south door still remained, but was built up, 
as the level of the surrounding ground had risen so much above the 
floor of the church as to render it useless. The west gable was new, 
and of Norman style. The former gable was a degraded piece of work 
of Elizabethan character, built in 1838. The south wall had erected 
against it a vault built in 1 723 by Dundas of Philipstoun. The Dundases 
of Duddingston had a similar vault, of date 161 2, against the south 
chancel wall which prevented the masonry of the chancel from being 
visible. On the south side also was a transept built by the Dalzells of 
the Binns in 16 18, on the site of a much more massive chapel, whose 
foundations are still plainly seen. In the 17th century the Duddingston 
family added a north transept with a gallery. When the plaster was 
removed for the present restoration the respond of an ancient arch to the 
west of the chancel, and going in the line of the nave, was discovered. 
Evidently there were formerly chapels erected to the north and south 
of the main line of the nave. 

♦ ♦ t ♦ ♦ 

At the Scottish Church Society Conference held in Edinburgh 
(rSth February)^ Dr. Rowand Anderson spoke on "Church Fabrics: 
their right arrangement in relation to the various ordinances and ser- 
vices of worship." He contended that preacher and audience should 
be face to face, and that the pulpit should be used for preaching only. 
The auditorium or nave was the best and proper place for prayer and 
praise. The Lord's Supper should be celebrated in a part of the 
building specially designed, furnished, and decorated. The baptismal 
font should be beside the entrance of the church. Although new 
churches were being erected everywhere, evincing, however faultily, a 
desire to beautify and honour the house of God, there was yet an 
absence of a persistent striving after a church characteristic of 
Presbyterianism in the sense in which the mediaeval church had 
been characteristic of the Church ofRome. 

Dumfries and Galloway Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society (rsth February). — A paper, entitled "A famous old battle- 
field," was contributed by Mr. Alexander D. Murray, Newcastle. The 
battle referred to was that of Daegsastan, fought in 603, and recorded 
by Bede in his Ecclesiastical History and in the Saxon Chronicle. 
Dawston Rigg, in Liddesdale, was, said Mr. Murray, one of two places 
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which were claimed as the site of the battle. The other claimant to the 
site was Dalston, near Carlisle. He thought modern antiquaries were 
more partial to Dawston Rigg than to the other, and in any case most 
certainly a great early battle had been fought on Dawston Rigg, and a 
halo of tradition always surrounded the locality. 

Mr. F. R. Coles, in a paper cataloguing " The Standing Stones of 
the Stewartry," called special attention to one at Minnigaff. " In the 
precincts of the ruined old church of Minnigaff," he said, " there now 
stands a richly carved stone, which by reason of its history no less than 
its carvings, is probably unique among our stones. Some fifteen years 
ago, when the house known as The Old Markethouse of Minnigaff was 
demolished — [the site is now marked by a large whinstone slab, on the 
top of which theie is scratched an archaic sun-dial] — the workmen 
brought to light, while loosening one of the windows, a stone which was 
serving as a lintel ; and that stone bears on its three sculptured sides 
designs and effigies, the upper having short spirals in a group of four, 
and the lower a group of four triangular knots — the triquetra. It was 
after some time removed to its present resting-place in the old church- 
yard, where, in the course of time, its fine incised work will become 
gradually but assuredly undecipherable. The stone is a rudely-trimmed 
squarish block of porphyry (?), standing 2 feet \o\ inches above ground, 
and measuring 8 J inches at the base, and 8, 6, and 3 J inches at the top. 
The design is remarkably fine, having a bird, Celtic Cross pattee, and 
two panels of Celtic ornament below. This side now faces the west, 
a very vague and much spoilt design is on the east side ; while that 
facing south bears a design, probably a female figure, and the north face 
is unsculptured. The edge of the north-east side seems to bear some 
ornament also. Taken altogether, this small but beautifully carved 
monolith is certainly one of our most precious relics of the Celtic 
sculptured stones, if indeed it be not absolutely unique, and it is worthy 
of a much safer abode than the open and damp precincts of the little 
kirkyard where it happens at present to be deposited." 

Glasgow Archaeological Society (21st February), — On the motion 
of Mr. C. D. Donald, seconded by Mr. F. T. Barrett, it was remitted to 
the council to address a-memorial to the Lord Provost and Town Council, 
praying that when the redivision of the city into municipal wards is 
completed, the official designation of the several wards be by name 
instead of (as at present) by numbers ; and that names be selected which 
are historically associated with the localities included within each ward 
respectively. 

Mr. David MacRitchie read a paper on "French Influence in 
Scottish Speech." After referring to the close political and social 
connection between Scotland and France during the 14th, 15 th, and 
1 6th centuries — a connection so intimate that latterly the whole Scot- 
tish people were made naturalised Frenchmen by special edict — he 
showed that one result of this intercourse was the importation of many 
Q 
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French words and even idioms into every-day Scottish speech. With 
reference to Francisque Michel's " Critical Inquiry" into this subject, he 
pointed out that many of the words which Michel regarded as derived 
direct from France during the period spoken of may have been, and 
probably were, simply Norman words which had been in use throughout 
Great Britain ever since the Conquest Nevertheless, it seems evident 
that a large number of words of French origin, even yet current in 
Scotland, such as jigot, ashet, grozet, and fracas cannot be explained in 
this way, and the date of their introduction seems with great probability 
to belong to the later period when France and Scotland were for many 
generations in close and friendly alliance. More interesting even than 
such actual French words are certain idiomatic expressions, which are 
evidently translations from the French. Thus, Michel points out that 
a Scotchman speaks of "going to the church," and of *' saying the 
grace," where an Englishman speaks of "going to church" and "say- 
ing grace"; the former idiom being due to French influence. Mr. 
MacRitchie also suggested, as having a similar history, the Scotch 
"I am colded" (Je suis enrhumk)^ and "I doubt," in the sense of 
Je nCen daute. The whole question is of much interest, although a 
discussion of its details naturally gives rise to a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Mr. J. M. Mackinlay in his "Notes on Shells from the shrine 
of Santa Lucia, near Figueras, in Spain," remarked that Scottish 
antiquities formed the usual subject of study in the Archaeological 
Society, and that it might seem a far cry from North Britain to Spain, 
but that in reality it was not so, for in virtue of their place in folk-lore, 
the shells in question belonged to the same class of objects as Barbreck's 
Bone and the Lee Penny, so familiar to the student of Scottish amulets. 
The shells were still believed to be efficacious in curing sore eyes, and 
were sold to pilgrims frequenting the shrine of Santa Lucia, near 
Figueras, a town of Catalonia, some 80 miles north-east of Barcelona, 
situated in a rich plain noted for its olives and rice. The Legend of St. 
Lucy was then glanced at in as far as it related to the supposed power 
of the Saint to cure sore eyes. She was a Sicilian maiden who flourished 
about A.D. 300. To rid herself of a Pagan lover who praised her eyes 
she plucked them out and sent them to him. Her eyes, however, were 
miraculously restored to her in still greater beauty. Her place in art 
was then alluded to, and it was pointed out that she was usually repre- 
sented with eyes as her special symbol lying in a cup or on a plate, or 
fixed upon an awl. Sometimes her eyes were absent, and in harmony 
with her name she was portrayed as the light-bearer with a flaming lamp 
in her hand. An account was next given of the principle underlying 
the folk-belief that objects associated with saints possessed the power of 
healing, various Scottish examples being cited. The mode of applying 
St. Lucy's shells suggested the reflection that the cure was almost as 
painful as the disease. The shell was inserted below the lower eyelid, 
and the watering of the eye was supposed to eflect the cure. The shells 
in question were not shells in the ordinary sense of the word, but were 
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the calcareous opercula of a species of turbo or whelk found in the 
Mediterranean. In 'conclusion, Mr. Mackinlay referred to St. Luc3r's 
day on the 13th of December in connection with the proverb, " Lucy 
light, the shortest day and the longest night," and remarked that it 
might seem strange that a saint whose very name implied brightness 
should be commemorated in dark December, but that it was then that 
we most needed light. 

♦ ♦ t ♦ ♦ 

Royal Society of Edinburgh (4ih March). — At the request of the 
councU, Dr. Robert Munro gave an address on Lake Dwelling Research. 
He said that the comparative security afforded to birds by island retreats 
could not fail to have attracted the attention of man from the very dawn 
of his reasoning faculties, and it was probable that as soon as he acquired 
sufficient skill in the art of navigation to be able to cross a creek or a 
river he would occasionally resort to such means of protection in times 
of danger. From the natural to the artificial island was but a stage of 
transition, which in course of time would be readily bridged over by his 
progressive mechanical skill. To some such sequence in the phenomena 
of human civilisation must be assigned the origin of these strange habita- 
tions known as lake dwellings. As a means of defence an island fort or 
village, rudely constructed of timbers, and situated on the shallow margin 
of a lake, would offer but little resistance to an attack conducted on the 
principles of modem warfare. It would, however, be very different when 
the assailants were limited to the appliances in use in prehistoric times. 
Whatever may have been the primary object of these structures or the 
precise circumstances which led to their development, it was certain 
that they continued for many centuries to be the characteristic abodes of 
the early inhabitants of Central Europe wherever the necessary hydro- 
graphical conditions were to be found. To have rescued so singular a 
phase of human civilisation from oblivion was one of the greatest 
triumphs of prehistoric archaeology. He then described in some 
detail the circumstances which had led to the discovery of the sites 
of so many of those ancient dwellings, and the extraordinary wealth 
of archaeological material brought to light by subsequent investigation. 
The actual starting point of lacustrine research might be dated from 
the discovery of numerous remains in a bog in Ireland upwards of 
half a century ago. Having explained the nature of the relics and 
subsequent discoveries in Ireland, he stated that an independent dis- 
covery was announced in Switzerland, which not only gave new 
significance to the Irish discovery, but opened up one of the most 
prolific fields of prehistoric research that had ever come under the 
cognisance of archaeologists. He rapidly sketched the results of in- 
vestigations made on the sites of the Swiss lake dwellings during the 
past thirty or forty years, afterwards treating of the concurrent 
researches instituted in other parts of Europe, special attention being 
directed to Italy. He stated that perhaps no locality in Europe 
contained a greater variety of the vestiges of past humanity than the 
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valley of the Po. Having given interesting details of Continental 
investigation, he said that the spirit of research which thus originated 
in Switzerland stimulated archaeologists everywhere throughout Europe. 
Passing on to deal with such investigation in Scotland, he explained that 
the first great discovery was made in a loch in Wigtownshire. When the 
loch was drained several artificial islands emeiged, and the antiquarian 
remains collected upon them disclosed a picture of Scottish civilisation 
previously unknown to historians or archaeologists. Amongst the remains 
were canoes, bronze dishes of Roman origin, bracelets, and other orna- 
ments. In referring to more recent finds in Scotland, he said that 
on the crannog of Lochan Dughaill in Argyllshire the form of the 
house was circular, and not rectangular, as usual elsewhere. He next 
noticed the recent discoveries of lake dwellings in Bosnia. In con- 
cluding, he said that the coincidence in the style of art in the ornaments 
recently found at Glastonbury with those obtained at La T^ne and other 
parts of Europe was of peculiar significance to ethnologists and archaea 
logists. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 

(From Documents existing in the Archives at Mantua, ) 
I. 

-Il JIUCH has been written on 
lYl the athletic and scholastic 
prowess of the so-called 
Admirable Crichton, and his bril- 
liant career is perhaps sufficiently 
well known, though some reserve 
must naturally be exercised for 
the manifest exaggeration in the 
accounts of his admirers, and for 
the amount of fiction which a love 
of the marvellous has interwoveo 
with undoubted facts. Urquhart's 
talesof his " Most Exquisite Jewel"' 
are to a great extent fabulous, 
but Tytler's account of Crichton," 
though very imperfect and incor- 
rect in several details, may, as re- 
gards the earlier part of his career, 
be accepted as generally trust- ';• --:■- ^' 
worthy. Interest is still taken in ancient statue at mantua.3 




^ 



* Discovery of a Most Exquisite Jewel, by Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, 1652. 
' Life of James Crichton of Cluny, by Patrick Fraser Tytler, 1819. 
3 Supposed to represent Virgil, but believed by some to be an effigy of Manto the 
sorceress or prophetess from whom Mantua is said to have received its name. 
R 
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the young Scotchman who dazzled Europe with the brilliance 
of his genius ; researches regarding his family, his connections, 
his achievments are still being carried on ; only on one point, 
perhaps, biographers and historians have been till now in the 
dark. We see this marvellous son of Robert Crichton of Eliock 
graduate M. A. at the early age of fifteen, in the year 1 575, at 
the University of St. Andrews, where he had the celebrated 
Buchanan as master. We hear of his religious dissensions with 
his father, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, who had become 
Protestant, dissensions which drove him to France ; and about 
1578 we hear him challenging all scholars and philosophers to a 
disputation at the College of Navarre, to be carried on in any 
one of twelve specified languages, " in any science, liberal art, 
discipline, or faculty, whether practical or theoretic." Victorious 
in this contest, we see him proving himself equally admirable in 
fencing, hunting, and dancing, and gaining fair ladies' hearts by 
his handsome looks and graceful manners. We follow him to 
Italy, see him distinguish himself equally there, hear of him at 
the Court of Mantua — and then? Then all seems to be dark and 
mysterious. Vague rumours and contradictory assertions of un- 
reliable writers have been till now all we have had to guide us in 
the search for truth. How and when did Crichton die? Nearly 
all agree in attributing his death to Prince Vincenzo Gonzaga, but 
this opinion has hitherto been founded, not on direct proofs, but 
on mere tradition. Even the date of his death has been a 
subject of dispute, some writers stating it to have happened in 
1582, others denying this on the grounds of a poem having been 
published by Crichton in the year 1584 on the death of .Cardinal 
Borromeo, the Archbishop of Milan.' 

Only lately has the mystery been cleared away. The fault 
lies partly with the chroniclers of Mantua and partly with the 
historians of Italy, but principally with those " in high places," 
who, all powerful to raise up or destroy, could, by a menacing 
frown, silence the provincial chronicler, and erase from the annals 
of their state the record of many a dark and powerful crime. 



» This elegy was really published at Milan by some one under the name of Jacopo 
Critonio. 
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But in the Archivio Gonzaga, rich in important documents which 
every day help to throw new light on the history of bygone 
days, letters of various personages giving a full account of 
Crichton's tragic death, have been recently found, some of which 
were published a few years ago by Professor Intra in the Archivio 
Storico Italiano^ ' while others have been kindly granted to me 
for publication by the Chevalier Stephen Davari, to whom we are 
indebted for their discovery. 

Referring the reader for further particulars of Crichton's life 
previous to his arrival at Mantua to the well-known work of 
Tytler, in the appendix to which the accounts which the famous 
printer Aldus Manutius wrote of his Scotch friend may also be 
read, I shall confine myself strictly to the facts as narrated in the 
documents referred to, taking care to translate them as literally 
as possible. 

Crichton arrived at Venice in the year 1580, and very soon 
acquired numerous friends and admirers. Among those there 
were two who seem to have been really true friends to him — 
friends in need, who not only took pleasure in his triumphs, but 
gave him very substantial help, which, in spite of his noble birth, 
he seems to have greatly needed. One of those, Aldus Manutius, 
jun., the famous printer, drew upon Crichton the attention of the 
whole of Italy by the unqualified eulogies which he published of 
his friend ; and the other, James Aloise Comaro," a member of one 
of the most distinguished Venetian families, was the means of 
his being called to the service of the Duke of Mantua. And this 
call was not one to be despised even by one whose circumstances 
were easier and whose talents were greater than the young 
Scotchman's. The city of Virgil has ever distinguished itself 
as a centre of culture, and her rulers were then powerful 
protectors of all who devoted themselves to art or science. The 
most distinguished men of the time flocked from all parts of 
Italy to their court, which gained a new lustre from their pre- 
sence. At this time, indeed, the court of the Gonzagas was less 



' '* Una pagina della Giovinezza di Vincenza Gonzaga," di G. 6. Intra. Archivio 
Storico Italiano, 1886. 

2 Comaro changed sometimes by the family to Comero^ they hoping thus to sh^w 
their affinity to the Roman family Cornelius, 
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brilliant than usual ; Duke William, though a good prince and 
a wise ruler, was physically weak, and even deformed ; and this, 
united to a strong tendency to parsimony, induced him to pass 
the greater part of the year in his quiet rural castles of Goito, 
Revere, and Gonzaga, at some distance from the capital. The 
Duchess, Eleanor of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand 
and niece of Catherine of Aragon, shared his taste for a quiet 
life, and encouraged him, too, in his religious zeal, which very 
often degenerated into bigotry, and even succeeded occasionally 
in conquering his miserly spirit. Many religious houses were 
founded in Mantua by this Duke and his devout consort, and one 
of the two incidents preserved as worthy of note by the 
chronicler Gionta' in his annals of 1582 may be quoted here as 
illustrative of the spirit of the sovereign — the other being the 
marriage of his daughter Anna to Ferdinando, Archduke of 
Austria. In 1582 Charles Borromeo returned to carry in a 
procession to the church of St. Barbara one of the ribs of this 
saint, and Duke William presented him with twelve covers' 
woven of silk and gold, which are now used in the choir of Milan 
Cathedral. 

Nevertheless they, too, extended their patronage to men of 
letters. Bernardo Tasso governed Ostiglia for the Duke, while 
Eleanor did her utmost to alleviate the misery of his great but 
unhappy son, and Torquato, grateful to his gentle patroness, 
dedicated to her his treatise on womanly virtues. 

Prince Vincenzo (b. Sept. 21st, 1562), however, did his best 
to keep the Court in a ferment, and destroy by his licentiousness 
and prodigality the pious influence exercised by his parents. 
As dissolute as they were sober, as spendthrift as they were 
frugal, he was the centre of a circle of scapegraces who seconded 
him in all his wild doings, and however much his preceptors, 
Marcellus Donati and Aurelius Pomponazzo, men of judgment 
and talent, tried to keep him from going too far astray, they had 
little reason to boast of their success. His health, Naturally 
delicate, was much injured by his debaucheries, and neither his 



' Fioretto di Mantova di Stefano Gionta, 1629. 
» Spallicre = literally, covers for the back of a seat. 
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mother's tearful prayers nor his father's menacing commands 
had the slightest effect on the wayward prince. His monthly 
allowance of 500 crowns was recklessly thrown away in all sorts 
of dissipation ; new supplies were given him, but these formed 
but a drop in the ocean of his desires, and once, when indignant 
at his ignoble conduct, the Duke refused to grant fresh demands, 
he, without warning of any kind, abandoned the Court, betaking 
himself with his retinue to Colorno on a visit to Barbara 
Sanseverino Sanvitale, Countess of Sala, with whom he was 
desperately in love. His tutors addressed severe remonstrances 
to him, but the only answer he deigned to give them' was, that 
he was no longer a child ; that at 19 years of s^e even the sons 
of the common people were provided with food and clothing, 
while he, condemned to accept money from his inferiors and his 
equals, was obliged to disgrace his position by his miserly 
conduct. Such things, he said, made his " stomach bitter." He 
had not taken this step inconsiderately ; he loved the Countess 
of Sala as a sister ; he only wanted to prove to the Duke that 
he meant to consult his own tastes in everything that did not 
appertain to the service of his Highness, for whom, he adds with 
an attempt at pathos, no one would die more willingly than he. 
He concludes the fiery letter, declaring that he will have no 
mediators between himself and the Duke, begging Donati, 
nevertheless, to see that he has speedily fresh supplies of money, 
as, otherwise, he will be obliged " as a christian and a cavalier " 
to take possession of whatever he can find on the Duke's 
territory. Repeating again that he will not be treated any 
longer as a child, he bids his tutors remember that they are 
but his servants and have only to do what they are bid. With 
this courteous observation he concludes, signing himself rather 
spitefully, To please you, the Prince of Mantua? A strange idea 
had this young man of the duties of a christian and a cavalier. 
While he was complaining so bitterly of the miserable state in 
which the Duke's want of liberality kept him, one of his nobles, 
in a letter written to Mantua from the villa at Colorno, declared 



* Una Pagina della Giovinella di Vincenzo Gonzaga, G. B. Intra. 

* Per farvi piaceie, II Principe di Maniova. 
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that they were all utterly exhausted by the amusements which 
were kept up incessantly day and night 

Six months after this escapade there were great rejoicings in 
the two cities of Parma and Mantua. Prince Vincenzo had 
obtained the hand of Princess Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
Famese, governor of the Netherlands. The new tie would 
doubtless have a sobering effect upon him ; he would give up his 
wild ways and gladden his parents' hearts by his improved 
conduct Such were their fond hopes. But alas! Vincenzo 
had not in him the stuff of a Henry V. . . . On his way 
to Parma to receive his bride, he broke his journey to spend 
some days with the Countess of Sala. A few months later the 
unhappy Margaret was sent back to Parma, her physical defects 
being said to justify this repudiation, of which the indecent 
particulars have been discussed even too carefully by the various 
historians. 

Such was Prince Vincenzo Gonzaga at twenty years of age, 
and such the condition of the Court of Mantua when the 
Admirable Crichton entered the service of Duke William in the 
beginning of February, 1582. Being only two years older than 
the prince he may have hoped to find a friend in him, but though 
there is no direct proof existing of Vincenzo's jealousy of the 
young Scotchman, he seems, from the first, to have regarded him 
with aversion. Nor can this be wondered at The prince till 
then had been " the cynosure of neighbouring eyes," and all at 
once he found himself eclipsed by this " Barbarian," as he 
scornfully termed him, and relegated to a secondary position. 
The city was somewhat tired of his freaks and disgusted at the 
scandal raised by his separation from Margaret, and therefore 
not at all unwilling to raise another idol in his place. Crichton 
captivated all the fair sex by his youthful beauty and his winning 
grace, filled all the youths with admiration and envy by his 
unrivalled skill in tilting and in horsemanship, astonished the 
learned by his wonderful linguistic powers, and won the heart of 
the duke by the extraordinary ease with which he defeated the 
erudite monks in philosophical and theological disputations. 
" Seldom is beauty united to wisdom," says Petronius Arbiter, 
and Alexander Tassoni, the eccentric author of " The Rape of 
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the Bucket,"' applying this sentence to the marvellous young 
Scot, of whom he was a contemporary', likens him to Pico della 
Mirandola and lauds his skill in controversy.^ 

No wonder then if Vincenzo was jealous of his rival, who, 
though quite poor, could boast nevertheless of being allied to the 
royal House of Stuart Stories run of his having usurped the 
prince's place in the affection of his mistress, but for this we 
have no direct proof. It is likely enough, however, for by his 
own confession the " Admirable " was anything but " admirable " 
for prudence or strict behaviour. He makes no mention of the 
prince in his letters, but there is very often a bitter undertone 
running through the few that remain to us, and he complains 
more than once of the annoyance caused him by enemies at 
court He was a favourite with Duke William, however, and did 
all he could to deserve this favour by the zeal he displayed in 
his service. 

Immediately after his arrival he was called upon to draw up 
a plan of fortification for the Palazzo del Te, a sort of pleasure 
house outside the walls of the city, visited now by artists on 
account of the works of Guilio Romano, and the famous stucchi 
of Primaticcio which embellish its walls. He threw himself into 
his work with ardour, and discussed his project warmly with 
Aurelius Zibramonti, Bishop of Alba, President of the Senate, 
and secretary to the Duke, who made of him his chief confidant 
The Duke had already withdrawn to Revere, where Crichton was 
prevented from joining him by the state of his carriage, which 
had broken down during his journey from Padua to Mantua, and 
which, as complaints in his last letters show, he had never been 
able to have properly repaired. An active correspondence, 
however, was carried on between him and the secretary, for 
whom he shews much affection. His plan, when drawn up, 
found approval with the Duke; not so, however, the expense 
entailed in carrying it out This obstacle vexed Crichton, and, 
conscious of his patron's pious tendency, he tried to win him 
over by an amusing stratagem. In a letter, referring to Faciotti, 
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* Ingegni antichi e moderni di Alessandro Tassoni (b. 1565). 
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the engineer who had assisted him in his scheme, he says to 
Zibramonti : — 

The work of this poor and most virtuous man has been shown to me 
by him, and he has particularly expressed to me his pious desire of 
spending in offices of Christian chanty a third part of the emolument 
which it shall please his Highness to give him for his invention and his 
labours. If this were known by the Duke it might facilitate the 
execution of the plan.' 

But the Palazzo del Te is unfortified to this day, and Crichton 
was called upon to display the other side of his versatile genius, 
and to shine on the stage, in the tournament, or in the solemn 
halls of science. Suddenly, however, he was obliged to ask per- 
mission to interrupt his services and to absent himself from 
Mantua. He had left his affairs in great confusion, and every 
day new complications were arising which required his presence. 
At Venice and Padua he had contracted many debts, and his 
creditors were beginning to be impatient. At the end of March 
he writes to Zibramonti in a very dispirited state of mind : — 

1582, 27th March, Mantova. 
To the very Illustrious and my most respected Signore, 

In answer to your letter from Sacchetta, I inform your Lord- 
ship that Signor Augusto has done what he promised you, and I, for 
the remembrance you preserve of me, grow more obliged to you day by 
day with the little spirit that remains to me. To-morrow, therefore, God 
willing, I shall go towards Venice well comforted at the thought of 
seeing once more my beloved Signor Comaro, as well as my other less 
important' friends, who, however, are not blessed like that gentleman 
with the possession of most rare, nay, almost divine qualities. So much 
the greater, however, will be my affliction at being deprived of your most 
gracious presence, but, with the sure hope of a speedy return, I 
reverently kiss your Lordship's hand, commending you to the Most 
High God. 

Your very illustrious Lordship's most affectionate Servant, 

James Crichton. 

He left the court, therefore, for Venice and Padua, where he 



' . . . ''potrebbe forse facilitare molto la sua espeditione. " 

' *'Amici di donzena," vernacular for *'aroici da dozzina," which may also mean 
fellow-lodgers. 
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remained for about six weeks doing his best to put his affairs in 
order, but only partially succeeding, notwithstanding the very 
substantial help given him by Cornaro. Disheartened at the 
dark prospect which lay before him, disappointed in the appeals 
for help which he made to some of his countrymen, he seems to 
have thought of abandoning the Duke's service, but his friend, 
furnishing him with the means of living, for the time being, with 
the splendour which his position at court required, dissuaded him 
from this step. Profoundly grateful, in appearance at least, 
Crichton continued to exalt the worth of his friend in need, and 
when we read the following letter, which is without address, but 
was evidently written to Zibramonti, we find it difficult to 
believe the accusations of falsehood and base ingratitude 
brought against him after his death by the same Cornaro : — 

Illustrious and esteemed Sir, 

Though your lordship may be much occupied in the multitude 
of your great affairs, you can at least comfort yourself with your own 
prudence, and hope to find a happy issue to every labyrinth however 
intricate ; but in mine, I cannot indeed find the same consolation, being 
but little aided by prudence and, as yet, little accustomed to suffer. I, 
however, should not mind such accidents much were not the wicked 
offices of false friends' added to my other misfortunes. And I know 
not what I should do were it not for the sincere friendship of the most 
illustrious Signor Cornaro (in whose mind is impressed together with all 
his most excellent virtues, the sweet and greatly honoured remembrance 
of your lordship's great merits and incredible virtue in which he almost 
vies with me), which shows me how to navigate in the ocean of my 
greatest troubles. He has promised me to write more particularly to 
your lordship informing you of everything. I refer you therefore to his 
relation, and reverently kissing your hands with all my heart, I pray our 
Lord to give you a long and happy life, and to make me worthy of a 
particle of your favour, and of that of my most serene patron. 

Your illustrious lordship's most affectionate Servant, 
From Padua, 7th April, 1582. J*"^ Crichton. 

In the next letter written from Padua, and dated the 19th of 
April, Crichton excuses himself for not having sent letters by the 
last courier, he having been at Codivio "attending to his soul ";» 



li tristi affitu di cattivi amid ... "... per attendere all'amma. 
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and too far away from the Comaros to write before the departure 
of the despatches. He again refers to Comaro's letters for 
further information, and concludes announcing his early return. 
Something must have happened to change his plans, however, 
for not until three weeks later do we find him reporting his 
arrival to Zibramonti. 

Most Illustrious and Respected Sir, 

At last I have reached Mantua, as a longed-for haven, after so 
many and so grave perils and hardships sustained by me during my 
absence. And, although some of my affairs are still imperfect, I trust, 
nevertheless, to have so arranged them that none of them may alienate 
or divert me further from the service of my most serene patron. Nor 
do they in themselves grieve me so much as the troube which Signor 
James Aloise Camaro gave himself for my troubles, as he writes to you 
in the enclosed letter. There remains one only sorrow, for which I find 
no remedy, caused by my having lost the opportunity of seeing the wed- 
ding of the Most Serene Archduchess, for certainly it behoved me to be 
present more than anyone else, as a foreign servant, honoured beyond 
my deserts by a great Signort, But I believe that when you will have 
heard what new and bitter trouble came upon me while I was at Padua, 
occupied in the business for which I left the Court, according to the 
permission kindly granted me by his highness, you will sigh once for the 
love you condescend to bear towards me, in return for the infinite which 
I bear towards you. Besides if I had been informed in time that the 
marriage was to take place so soon, I should have sent everything else 
to perdition.' And if it seems well to you, you can present to his high- 
ness my humble and too . . . true apologies. 

I have come, thank God, in time for the disputes, although I 
expressed myself on things of this kind some time ago. I have not yet 
seen the conclusions, but, as I cannot consult the demon of Socrates, I 
shall avail myself of the spirit of Homer, extemporising as well as it 
shall please God." May He always preserve in His favour your lord- 
ship, whose hands I humbly kiss. 

Your Illustrious Ia)rdship's 

Most Affectionate Servant, 
Mantua, 7th May, 1582. James Crichton. 



' ... in malhora. 

"... poich^ non posso consultare con il demonio di Socrate, mi servir6 del foUetto 
d' Homero, improvis ando al meglio che a dio piacerii. 
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Here the slighting tone in which the " Admirable" talks of the 
disputes, by which he had acquired so much renown, is very 
remarkable. He was glad at having returned in time to 
discomfit the monks, who were considered miracles of science, 
but evidently more because he knew what a delight his triumphs 
afforded to the duke than for any special pleasure he found in 
them himself. He was, perhaps, beginning to understand that 
his fame, if it were to endure, would have to be built on more 
solid foundations. The letters of Cornaro, to which he refers, 
are not to be found, but we shall have an opportunity of examin- 
ing others in which his statements are confirmed. 

For some time after this, we have no more letters. Crichton 
seems to have joined the duke at Gonzaga, and remained there 
for about six weeks. Towards the end of June, however, he 
suddenly abandoned the country residence and returned to 
Mantova, from which city he wrote to Zibramonti in a very 
indignant state of mind, evidently much hurt by some insult 
offered to him by one of the courtiers, or, it may be, by the 
prince himself: — 

Most Illustrious and Esteemed Sir, 

I believe your lordship has done me the favour of letting his 
highness know the reason of my return to Mantua, and the vexation 
caused me by the little respect which others showed to bear towards my 
honour in the request made to his highness, which may be the cause of 
my repenting of my simplicity and treating those who promise them- 
selves so much from me in a very different manner. My health has 
been much injured by the carriage. Nevertheless, I hope during this 
illness to be able to serve his highness in some way, since all my 
thoughts are directed next to the glory of God, to that of my master; 
and the greater the difficulties may be in the carrying out of such a plan, 
so much more sweetness shall I feel in it.' But Signer Cavallero, whom, 
by means of his highness' apothecary, I have informed of my illness, 
gives me no hope of my being able to present myself to his highness 
for the space of eight days without danger of great infirmity. I should 
be happy and have a quiet mind if I obtained license for this period, 
and I would pray your lordship, by that humanity which is all your own, 
to maintain me in his highness' favour, and in that of your lordship, 



'. . . et per eseguire cosf fatto disegno, nelle maggiori faticfae, sentir6 
dolcezza. 



magior ""^ 
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whose hands I kiss with all affection, begging the Lord to give you all 
contentment and felicity. 

Your Illustrious Lordship's 

Most Affectionate Servant, 
Mantua, 22nd June, 1582. James Crichton. 

A few days after this he wrote again to Zibramonti thanking 
him for having informed the Duke of the state of his health, 
repeating his hope of a speedy recovery, and mentioning by the 
way some unknown gentleman,' who, continuing to show his 
affection for him "in many extravagant ways," tried, it seems, to 
draw him away from the Duke's service ; but, says Crichton, 
"Greater is my duty towards God and my prince than that 
towards my friend." He did not know how soon he would be 
forced to abandon, not only the service of the Duke, but also 
that of every other earthly master. For the end was drawing 
nigh. Precisely on the day mentioned by the worthy doctor 
Cavallero, Zibramonti received another brief note, in which 
Crichton announced his complete cure, and declared himself 
ready to resume his services. And this may have been the last 
letter which the "Admirable" penned. Had his illness lasted 
but one day more, the fatal encounter of the 3rd of July might 
have been avoided — and Mantua might even now boast of the 
illustrious Scot, who had honoured her court with his presence. 

LILY EGLANTINE MARSHALL. 
(To he continued.) 



SAINT NINIAN'S CANDIDA CASA. 

A LEAP INTO THE DARK. 

ON a visit to the cathedral church at Whithorn my attention 
was arrested by a peculiar feature in the ruins at the 
west end of the Nave.* Little more can be seen than a 
long confused mound of earth and stone, from 4 to 5 feet high. 
It begins a few feet from the gable of the cathedral, and extends 
for a considerable distance towards the boundary wall of the 



"... quel gentelhuomo. . . 

' I have not ascertained the exact direction. It is between west and south, and 
this opens up an interesting question in orientation. 
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churchyard. The foundations of walls lie buried in this mound.* 
Thirteen feet from the cathedral the lower courses of a ruble 
wall are visible, lying parallel to the gable. The opening in the 
centre, on the medial line of the cathedral, is 6 feet wide, the 
jambs are plain and square, and the wall is 3 feet thick. The 
two walls which project at right angles towards the west are 
10 feet apart. The sketch plan in the margin shews all that is 
ascertainable at present This is the foundation on which I have 
now to build. And my hope is that I may find here the site 
of St. Ninian's Church — the first Christian church in Scotland 
erected in stone." 

King David I. re-established the diocese of Candida Casa, 
or Whithorn, in the period from 11 24 to 11 30.3 Fergus, lord 
of Galloway, during David's reign 
founded a priory at Whithorn for 
canons of the Premonstratensian 
order. The church, which was de- 
dicated to Saint Martin of Tours, 
to whom had been dedicated the 
original church by Ninian, doubtless 
formed the cathedral church of the 
diocese.* Only the nave of the cathe- 
dral remains — a thing of patches, to 
which the builders of many genera- 
tions lent their hands. The beauti- 
ful Romanesque doorway at the 
west end of the south wall is the one fragment preserved of 
the early twelfth-century foundation by Fergus. Its position 
may be held to indicate that this fabric did not extend 
further to the west than the line of the present gable. It is 
known that the three walls whose ruins have been described 
above are parts of the foundation of the steeple or tower which 
was in existence when Symson wrote his description in the year 




WHITHORN CATHEDRAL. 
Plan nf Wtst End. 



' This is apparent in parts, and is vouched for by the sexton. 

' Attempts have been made, but with no success, to find this church at the Isle of 
Whithorn. 



3 Chalmers* Caledonia, vol. v. 415. 



^ Ibid, vol, v. 418, 
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1684.' This tower was of considerable height and formed a 
striking landmark on the coast.' As the ruins shew that there 
was a building of some kind to the west, and as it is clear, from 
an examination of its western face, that walls extended west- 
ward from the cathedral gable to join the wall forming the 
eastern face of the tower, it is evident that the tower occupied 
the centre of some building. Notes and studies on the plans of 
other structures, to which reference will now be made have led 
me to conclude that it stood between the chancel and nave of 
an earlier church than that founded by Fergus. If it is possible 
to bring the plan to light, the spade may prove that there is 

an opening in the west wall of the 
tower, similar to that in the east 
wall, with a door, perhaps built up, 
in the south wall. 

The opening in the east wall is 
sufficiently wide to serve the purpose 
of a chancel arch, for the chancel 
arch in St. Blaine's Church, Bute, a 
building of the twelfth century, is 
only 5 feet 3 inches wide.3 

The chancel arch of the early 
Romanesque church of Upper Den- 
ton, near Gilsland, Cumberland, is 
illustrated in the margin. It is 
6 feet 6 inches wide, the jambs are built of high courses of 
masonry, and no mouldings are present. The arch springs from 
a simple chamfered abacus, and at the springing the width is 
greater than between the jambs. The walls are 3 feet thick. At 
the ground level they rest on a square projecting plinth.4 







UPPER DENTON CHLRCH. 
Cham ft .4nh. 



' <* Sure I am there is a little hand -bell in this church, which in Saxon letters tells 
it belonged to Saint Martin's Church. The steeple and body of the church is yet 
standing." History of Galloway, published by J. Nicholson, Kirkcudbright, vol. ii. 67. 

' Local tradition. 

3 The chancel arch of Bradford-on-Avon Church is 3 feet 5 inches wide. Romilly 
Allen's Monumental Hist, of the Brit. Church, p. 195. 

*The chancel is ii feet loj inches long by 11 feet ij inches broad. The n.ive is 
27 feet I inch long by 15 feet 10 inches broad. These figures have bew sent to me 
by the Rev. A, Wright, Gilsland, 
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The tower of Monkwearmouth Church, County Durham, 
stands at the west end of the present nave. The open arch- 
way in its western wall is 4 feet 9 inches wide. The arch is 
plain, with only a flat head on the angle, and it rests on a 
chamfered and beaded abacus, supported on each side by two 
turned stone baluster-pillars. The doorways in the north and 
south walls, which are built in high courses of masonry, have no 
architectural features, and are 6 feet high by 2 feet 2 inches 
wide. There is a broad opening in the east wall giving access 
to the present church. Many attempts have been made to solve 
the difficulties in connection with the plan of this tower. My 
own opinion is that the church consisted originally of a nave 
with an eastern semi-circular apse, and a western porch. The 
entrances were in the north and south walls of the porch and 
the entrance to the nave was as at present, the west wall of 
the porch being solid. At a later time, and owing to a change 
in ritual or to want of accommodation, the nave became the 
chancel, and a new nave was added to the west The founda- 
tions of this building have been found by digging. The walls 
of the old porch were retained, and on these the present tower 
was erected. The west wall, which was solid, was opened up, 
and the existing archway formed and decorated as the eastern 
arch of the new nave. 

The church at Monkwearmouth was built by Benedict 
Biscop in the year 674, in the Roman manner, by masons 
whom he had brought home specially from France. There is 
every reason to believe that part of the west wall of the old 
nave and the lower part of the present tower are the remains 
of this early work.' It is possible to form an approximate 
estimate of the date when the additions were made. They 
must have been undertaken after the beginning of the ninth 
century, for the earliest historical reference to the erection of 
a bell tower is in the year 780, in connection with St. Peter's in 
Rome.' As there is no evidence of the influence of the foreign 



' Abbot Easterwine, who died in 685, was buried in the porch of the charehi 
Boyle's Guide to Durham, p. 537. 

' Romilly Allen's Monumental Hist. Brit. Church, p. 107. 

i 
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JARROW CHURCH. 
Pimn ^ Tower. 



art which accompanied the Norman conquest, they cannot have 
been built later than the middle of the eleventh century. The 
early part of the eleventh 

century is probably the . . Channel 

true date. The presence of L.ii<.Ji."." ~^' ^ *^ 
finely moulded and turned 
stone balusters (and many 
are carefully preserved in 
cases) seems to indicate 
that the masons were not 
foreigners, trained in the 
traditions of stone con- 
struction, but natives, ap- 
plying the art of timber 
structures to stone.* 

In the old church at Jarrow, County Durham, so closely 

associated with the name of the 
Venerable Bede, the tower stands 
in the centre, between the present 
chancel and the nave.* A figured 
plan and a sketch of the arches 
in the interior are shewn in the 
margin. The tower is peculiar 
in being oblong instead of square, 
the measurements over the walls 
being 22 feet by 13 feet 5 J inches. 
As the east end of the north and 
south walls of the old nave, re- 
cently removed, was for over 10 
feet of later date than the rest of 

the nave, I have no doubt that 

^'-^ the tower was square when first 

JARROW CHURCH. dcsigncd, although the reason for 

initricr 0/ TcTK'er. ^^ alteration cannot now be fa- 

The walls of the tower are 3 feet i inch thick, and 




thomed. 



* My description of this church at Monkwearmouth has been largely taken from 
Boyle's Guide to Durham, pp. 533-545- 

^ The nave was rebuilt by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
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the jambs of the openings are, in part, built of high courses of 
masonry. Like the arches, they are plain And square. The 
arches Spring from chamfered abaci, and the width at the 
springing is greater than between the jambs.' 

The church at Jarrow was founded by Benedict Biscop in 
the year 681. As this was seven years after the foundation of 
Monkwearmouth Church, we may reasonably assume that the 
foreign masons were employed for that length of time on the 
earlier fabric. The present chancel is probably Benedict's work. 
I am convinced, however, that this is the old nave, and this 
opinion is supported by the presence of the lines of the apse on 
the east gable. No part of the original western porch remains. 
There was, apparently, the same need for extension at Jarrow 
as at Monkwearmouth, and a new nave was projected to the 
west of the old church. As the narrow openings in the central 
tower at Monkwearmouth Church, due to the retention of the 
walls of the old porch, must have proved inconvenient, the 
architect at Jarrow overcame this difficulty by removing the 
porch entirely, and by erecting a tower, new from the founda- 
tion. The opening in the south wall is now built up — the one 
on the north leads to a modern vestry. That a western porch 
existed originally, and that the present chancel is the old nave 
is, I think, proved by this fact that the north and south walls of 
the chancel are not bonded into the tower walls, and that the 
quoins or corner stones of the gable, ue.y the western gable of 
the old nave, still remain. The many turned stone balusters — 
fragments of the added nave — which are carefully preserved in 
glass cases, indicate that this work was of the same date as the 
addition to Monkwearmouth Church." 

An old tower, now surmounted by a stone spire, stands at the 
south-west corner of the thirteenth-century choir of the priory 
of Restennet, near Forfar. The plan is shewn in the margin 
on p. 198. The door in the south wall is 2 feet 3 J inches wide. 



» The chancel arch is 1 1 feet i inch wide ; ihe nave arch is 1 1 feet 34 inches wide. 
I am indebted to the Rev. C. R. J. Foxley, Jarrow, for supplying the measurements 
of this tower. 

' For many parts of the description of Jarrow Church I am indebted to Boyle*s 
Guide to Durham, pp. 578-589. 
S 
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RF.STENNET PRIORY. 
Plan 0/ T<nveT. 
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The tower measures 10 feet 5 J inches by 10 feet \\ inches 
inside, and the walls are 2 feet 8 inches thick. The arch in 
the east wall is 8 feet 5 inches wide. The jambs, which are 

built in high courses of 
Priorjf I masonry, are, like the arch, 

plain and square. The arch 
springs from chamfered 
abaci, and the width at the 
springing appears to be 
greater than between the 
jambs. The sketch in the 
margin shews this arch 
from the east side. The 
walls of the tower, at the 
ground level, rest on a square projecting plinth. It is evident 
that this work is of the same character as the work at Upper 
Denton, Monkwearmouth, and Jarrow. The lower part of the 
tower formed the western porch to a church which doubtless 
consisted of a nave and 
semi-circular apse. The 
entrance to the porch was 
by the door in the south 
wall, and the west wall 
was solid. 

Restennet has been asso- 
ciated with the name of 
Nectan, King of the Picts, 
who, in the year 710, re- 
quested the abbot of Jarrow 
to send him architects to 
assist him in building a 
church after the Roman 
manner.' Following the ex- 
ample of Monkwearmouth 
and Jarrow, the church of 
Restennet was transformed. 




RHSTHNNET PRIORY. 

Itrntr .Indies. 



The nave became the chancel and 



* Bede's Ecclcs. Hist., lit. v. c. 21. 
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a new nave was added to the west. Then it was that the 
western archway was cut out of the tower. It is probable 
that some weakness became manifest during the progress of 
the work, for a part of the wall on the south side was rebuilt, 
leaving the opening a considerable distance off the centre 
line. ' 

A plan of the tower of the Romanesque church of St Regulus 
at St Andrews is shewn on the margin. In the interior the 
tower measures 14 feet 9J inches by 14 feet 7 inches. It is 5 feet 
i^ inches narrower than the chancel' The east wall is pierced 
by a tall arched opening. 



The jambs and arch are 
moulded, and the arch 
springs from an elongated 
capital of convex outline 
and in proportion after the 
Corinthian order. The arch, 
which rises flush with the 
face of the jambs, is very 
slightly of the horse-shoe 
form. The entrance door- 
way in the south wall is 
now built up. The west 
wall was solid. The walls 
of the chancel are still al- 
most perfect, the height 
from the base to the wallhead being 33 feet 8 inches.3 The 
squared stones are carefully cut and laid in horizontal 
courses, measuring in some cases 21 J inches high. The 
arch in the east gable is of the same design as the arch 
in the tower. The semi-circular apse has disappeared. The 
lines of its walls are to be seen on the gable, however, 
and the foundations were visible in the year 1787.* It is 




Nave 



ST. REGULUS CHURCH. 
Plan «if Tower. 



* The description of Restennet Priory Tower is taken from Dr. Stuart's paper — 
see Archaeologia Scotica, vol. v. My sketches are from Mr. Galloway's illustrations. 
' I am indebted to Mr. Hay Fleming, St. Andrews, for those measurements. 
' The walls at Monkwearmouth and Jarrow were 30 feet high. 
-* Hay Fleming's Guide to St. Andrews, p. 68. 
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manifest that we have here a church on similar lines to those 
already described. The tower formed the western porch to a 
nave with an eastern apse. But the parallel is closer still. A 
new nave was added at the west end. An opening was made 
through the west wall of the tower, and the present archway 
inserted, of greater height, but with jambs, capitals, and arch of 
the same design as the other two arches.' The lines of the side 
walls of this nave are preserved on the face of the tower, as well 
as the raggle cut in the stone for the roof, which was higher than 
the roof of the chancel. The foundations of the nave have been 
met with in digging. To prove that a nave was attached to this 
building, I need only refer to the Seal of the Chapter of St. 
Andrews, of the year 1450, which gives a faithful picture of the 
church, shewing the tower between a nave and chancel, the roof 
of the nave being higher than that of the chancel.' 

The advanced character of the art of St. Regulus Church is 
apparent Couple this with the fact that it was designed and 
erected as a nave with apse and western tower only, and there 
is presented a most important piece of evidence bearing on the 
date of the naves at Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, &c. St. Regulus 
Church must have been erected before these works, as it is im- 
possible to suppose that it would have been designed as it was 
if a more suitable and elaborate plan was already in general 
use. 

Many attempts have been made to determine the date of 
St. Regulus Church and tower. The earliest opinion, now aban- 
doned, as it received no support from the testimony of History 
or Art, was that they were erected in the seventh or eighth 
century. The more generally received opinion now is that they 
belong to about the middle of the twelfth century. But the only 
evidence which has ever been offered in support of this late date 
is a single historical reference to building operations of some 
kind on the part of Bishop Robert, in the years between 11 27 



* It is not too late, after nearly 900 years, to advertise this engineering feat. 

' Laing's Seals, i. 1 103 and 1 105. The fact that the apse is not shewn on any seal 
after the thirteenth century must be held as direct evidence that it was destroyed at an 
early period. 
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and 1 144,' a historical reference which has been wholly mis- 
understood and misapplied. The cathedral of St. Andrews, 
one of the greatest structures in Scotland, was founded about 
the year 1162.' Its art belongs to the period of transition 
between the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, while its plan 
shews the perfected arrangement of transepts and aisles. The 
distance in time which separates St. Regulus Church from the 
cathedral must be much greater than eighteen years. The most 
recent opinion which has been expressed regarding the date is 
that it may be found in the tenth, the eleventh, or in the twelfth 
century.3 The following brief historical outline of the See may 
help towards narrowing this too wide a field. 

The reputed relics of St. Andrew were brought to Scotland 
sometime between the years 731 and 761. The primacy was 
transferred from Abernethy to St. Andrews in 908. In the same 
year an assembly was held at the Moot-hill of Scone at which 
Bishop Cellach appeared, called the first bishop of St Andrews. 
Fothad succeeded Cellach, but was expelled in 954. Malisius 
was bishop from 954 to 963. Doubtful notices then occur, until 
reference is made to Cellach who was bishop for twenty-five 
years (970 to 995). Alwyn was bishop from 1025 to 1028, 
and was succeeded by Maelduin, who was bishop for twenty- 
seven years — from 1028 to 1055. Tuthald was then bishop for 
four years. He was followed by Fothad, wKo saw the Norman 
Conquest and solemnised the marriage of Malcolm and Margaret 
in 1069. He died in 1093. After a fourteen years' vacancy, the 
first bishop of the Margaretan church appears in 1107 in the 
person of Bishop TurgoL He was at the founding of Durham 
Cathedral, and he died there in 1115. Eadmer of Canterbury 
was succeeded by Bishop Robert, who was elected in 1128, 
established a priory at St. Andrews in 1144,* and died in 11 59.* 



' Robertson's Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals, p. 34. 

» Bellesheim, History of the Githolic Church of Scotland, vol. i. 315. 

3 Anderson's Scotland in Early Christian Times, p. 33. 

♦ Fragments of Bishop Robert's priory church are still to be seen in St. Leonard's 
Chapel. If he did any work at St. Regulus Church it can only have been in the way 
of repair. 

5 This outline has been drawn from Bellesheim, vol. i. 
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As the art of ^ the building shews no trace of Norman 
influence, the date will be earlier than the time of Bishop 
Fothad (1060- 1093). But it is necessary to find two dates. 
One is for the added nave, which should correspond in some 
measure with the dates of the naves and towers at Jarrow 
and Monkwearmouth. The other is for the chancel and tower ; 
and the two dates must not be widely separated from each 
other, since the art of the added nave, as it remains in the 
western arch of the tower shews that no appreciable advance- 
ment in style had taken place. The two dates I suggest 
are, the period between 1028-1055, with Bishop Maelduin the 
builder of the nave added to the west of the tower, and the 
years between 970 and 995, with Bishop Cellach the builder 
of the tower and church which still exist. It is almost im- 
possible to imagine that the designers of the other buildings 
which have been described and illustrated could have designed 
this structure. It is in harmony with the Continental art of 
this period rather than with British art And the probability 
that a foreign architect was employed is strengthened by the 
information, supplied by Bower,* that Cellach was the first 
bishop who went to Rome for confirmation. 

The date now suggested removes St. Regulus Church far 
from the period of St Regulus at the end of the sixth century, 
and from the time when the relics of St Andrew were brought 
to Scotland about the middle of the eighth century. St 
Regulus has been identified as St Raigail, Regulus, or Rule, 
who was with St Columba near Sligo in the year 573." It 
is possible that the site of the church he established may be 
found in the choir of the little church of Kirk-hill or St Mary 
on the Crag, outwith the precincts of the cathedral. The 
cathedral, St Regulus Church, the nave of St Mary's, and the 
north wall of the provost's lodging which stands a few yards 
to the south of St. Mary's, and was erected about the year 
1 500, are all nearly parallel, having the same orientation. The 
choir of St Mary's, however, — alone of all the many structures 
in its neighbourhood, — points considerably more to the north 



* Scotichronicon, b. vi. c. 24. » Bellesheim, vol. i. 193. 
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of cast. This is a peculiarity to be noted in early church 
foundations and it merits the closest investigation. The cell 
on the north side of lona Cathedral points more to the north 
than the cathedral. The same is true of the little cell which 
stands a few yards due west of the abbey of Inchcolm. And 
it is only a reference to a very early foundation that will explain 
the fact that the tower of Dunblane Cathedral points several 
degrees more to the north than the cathedral with which it 
has been incorporated.' 

It is probable that the Northumbrian clergy, when they came 
to this spot, dispossessed the Columban church and entered into 
possession of the old church on the crag. It would become the 
Cathedral of the see of St. Andrews in the year 908, and this 
dignity it doubtless retained until the time of Bishop Cellach, 
when the present church of St. Regulus was erected as more 
befitting the Bishop of Scotland. Bishop Arnold followed this 
example in 1 162 by building the present cathedral. It is evident 
that St. Regulus Church must have served as the cathedral for 
the Margaretan Church for some sixty years. St. Andrews there- 
fore, in all probability, presents the unique spectacle of three 
cathedral churches alongside of each other. It is known that the 
representatives of the Northumbrian church, with whom the name 
of Culdee is mysteriously associated, were allowed to retain pos- 
session of the old church on the crag. Here an independent 
position was maintained in a collegiate foundation, although 
under the shadow of the great cathedral, until the sixteenth 
century." It is recorded that when Bishop Robert died in 1 1 59, 
after founding the new priory, he was buried in the "old church. *'3 
The old church must have be^n this church on the crag. It 
would be interesting if it could be proved which of these three 
churches was visited by the pilgrims who came to venerate the 
relics of St Andrew. 



' At St. Andrews I had the use of a small compass from the Coastguard Station, 
and ascertained that the choir of the church of St. Mary on the Crag points three 
degrees more north of east than all the other buildings. In the plan of Dunblane 
Cathedral, published by the ** Builder," 2nd December, 1893, the tower marks the 
same difference in orientation. 

' Hay Fleming's Guide to St. Andrews, p. 78. 

3 Bower, lib. vi, c. xxiv. p. 340, "et sepultus est in antiqua ecclesia S. Andreae." 
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It is now accepted as a reasonable su^estion that the reputed 
relics of St. Andrew were brought from Hexham to Scotland by 
St. Acca, on his banishment from Northumbria about the year 
731.' This date harmonizes with some of the more important 
statements in the legend of St. Andrew. But a most interesting 
piece of evidence has now to be noted, which may still further 
support the received interpretation of the legend as a narrative of 
two separate and distinct events which happened at periods 
widely apart from each other, yet related as one. According 
to the legend, Regulus erected a cross which he had brought 
from Patras.« This statement is a fair example of the curious 
blend of fact and fiction in early legends. The fiction is in 
attributing to Regulus the erection of a cross and in bringing it 
from Patras in Greece. The fact appears to be that a cross was 
erected. And a great part of it is still in existence. The stone is 
a dark red sandstone, and measures 8 feet long by 10 inches 
broad. The original length was probably about 16 feet The 
side is carved with a beautiful scroll of vine branches and leaves, 
and I have no doubt that it will be found, when it is removed 
from its present position — as I trust it will be before very long — 
that the front and back faces exhibit a series of panels which may 
rival those on the famous cross of Ruthwell, carved with scenes 
from the life of Christ. At present the stone is built into the 
basement of the interior face of the east gable of the cathedral. 
The legend describes the stone as coming from Patras. It 
probably came from a quarry far distant from St. Andrews, but 
experts may be able to determine whether or not it came from 
Dumfriesshire. The Ruthwell Cross, to which this example 
seems to bear a strong resemblance, is closely associated with the 
Northumbrian Church, and the date when it was carved must 
have been about the beginning of the eighth century. The 
greater portion of the cross, which was erected for St. Acca at 
Hexham, is still preserved in the library of the Cathedral of 
Durham. 

A sufficient number of examples of early churches have now 



» He died at TTcxham in 740. Hodges' Guide to Hexham, p. 77. 
=* Bclleshcim, i. 192, 
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been examined in detail. The old churches of Muthill and 
Dunning, in Perthshire, need only be referred to in passing, in 
order to direct attention to them as worthy of careful examina- 
tion. The names are suggestive of great antiquity. In the 
tower at Dunning the entrance door in the south wall has been 
modernised, but the archway to the nave remains, a beautiful 
and richly sculptured example of twelfth century work. 

To return to Whithorn. Saint Ninian, according to his 
biographer, " chose a site for himself in the place which is now 
called Whithorn. This place is situated on the shore of the 
ocean, and, running far out into the sea, is enclosed by the sea 
itself on the east, west, and south, the way being open to those 
who would approach it only on the north. Here, therefore, by 
the command of the man of God, the masons whom he had 
brought with him, built a church, before which, they say, no 
other had been built in Britain in stone. And inasmuch as he 
learned that the most holy Martin, whom he always venerated 
with wondrous affection, had now passed away from the earth 
to the heavens, he was careful to dedicate it to his honour."' 
The church was founded in the year 412.3 Xhe walls were 
doubtless plastered over in the Roman manner with adamantine 
cement, as was done in St Wilfrid's Church at Hexham.3 From 
this circumstance, and not from the use of white material in the 
building of the wall, the name Candida Casa arose. St Ninian 
died on the i6th September, 432.* He was buried, says his 
bic^apher, " in the church of the blessed Martin, which he had 
himself built from its foundation, and was placed in a stone 
sarcophagus beside the altar. At his most sacred tomb the 
infirm are healed, lepers are cleansed, the wicked are terrified, 
and the blind receive their sight" s 

The Church Council which was held in Britain in the year 
692 was assembled by King Ina for the union of the Britons 



' Ailred's Life of Ninian. See Dr. Metcalfe's Ancient Lives of Scottish Saints, p. 1 1. 
' Bede's Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. c 4. 

3 St. Wilfrid's Crypt at Hexham is built of hewn stone taken from a Roman station, 
and yet the walls were plastered with cement. 
♦ Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. v. 410. 
s Metcalfe's Scottish Saints, p. 24. 
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with the Saxons.' It is not until the year 723, on the estab- 
h'shment of English bishops, that we learn of any successor to 
St. Ninian. Pichthelm was consecrated in that year. The suc- 
cession of bishops was interrupted about 794, probably because 
of the anarchy in the country following the assassination 
of iEthelbert,* and nothing further is heard of the bishops of 
Whithorn, until the see was re-established by King David I. in 
the early part of the twelfth century.3 

The history of the early fabrics referred to above leads me 
to suggest that the history of this church whose site is under 
consideration followed on similar lines. Erected in the first 
place as a nave with apse and western porch, the church was 
extended by the addition of a new nave to the west, the porch 
being reared as a tower. If this was the case, then the presump- 
tion is that the site of St. Ninian's Church has been found. The 
building was probably erected at the beginning of the eighth 
century, on the establishment of the Saxon see. And yet it is 
not altogether impossible to suppose, as Bede mentions the 
existence of a stately church in his time,* that part of Ninian's 
work remained until the last It was probably planned on the 
same model as the churches of the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury, for Ninian brought his masons from the renowned abbey 
of Marmoutier in France^ The preservation of the church as a 
separate building, when the early twelfth-century foundation was 
laid, was an example followed at St. Andrews and other places.^ 



« Nicholas' Chronology of History, p. 213. 

» Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. v. 414-415. " In that year (723) was Pichthelm con- 
secrated bishop of Whithorn, and dying in 736 A.D. he was succeeded by Frithwald ; 
and he dying in 763 A.D. was succeeded by Pechtoin ; and he dying in 777 according 
to Saville, but according to the Chronicle of Melrose 776 A.D., was succeeded by 
y^thelbert who attended the Council of Calcluth ; and he dying in 790 was succeeded 
by Eadwulf the fifth and last of the bishops of Whithorn. The Chronicle of Melrc^e 
calls him Badulf." 

3 *< Between the years 875 and 883, Cardulf, Bishop of Lindisfarne, and Cadred, 
Bishop of Carlisle, embarked from the Derwent, intending to carry the relics of 
St. Cuthbert to Ireland, but were driven by a storm on Whithorn. A hundred years 
later, in 970, Kenneth II. conquered Galloway, and came to venerate the relics of 
St. Ninian." Bellesheim's History of the Catholic Church of Scotland, vol. i. 13. 

4 Bede's Eccles. Hist. lib. iii. c 4. 

5 Bellesheim, p. 8. 

^ lona and Inchcolm have already been referred to. In Ireland, the old church of 
St. Cormac stands side by side with the cathedral of CasheU 
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The latter-day name of this early church is known. It was 
called the Outer-kirk, or Cross-kirk;* and it is possible to give 
a sketch drawing of it here. As mentioned above," the seal of 
the chapter of St. Andrews, of date 1450, presents an interesting 
view of the early church of St. Regulus. Two seals of Whithorn 
are preserved,3 and on both a picture of the old church appears. 
One of the seals is of the year 161 3; the other, of which a 
drawing is given in the margin,^ is probably, judging from the 
character of the lettering, of about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. It will be noticed that the tower stands between the 
very short chancel and nave. Its 
high pitched roof resembles that on 
the tower in the seal of St Andrews. 
The pinnacles, and probably the upper 
part of the tower, are late works. 
The panel shewn in the base of the 
tower, extending upwards to the 
wall-head, is evidently intended to 
represent the deep recess between 
the chancel and nave, due to those 
parts of the building being broader 
than the tower. We have seen that 
this feature existed in all the ex- 
amples referred to above, with the 
exception of the church at Jarrow. 

The fame of the miraculous powers possessed by the relics 
of St. Ninian spread over Europe. It was evidently to this 
church — this Outer-kirk — the pilgrims came. There is no more 
striking feature in the strangely romantic character of King 
James IV. than his great veneration of this saint, and many 
were the visits he paid to the shrine. James V. took staff in 




SEAL OF THE PRIORY AND 
CHAPTER OF CANDIDA CASA. 



> Chalmers' Caledonia, vol. v. 419. ** Adjoining to the cathedral was another 
church called the Outer-kirk, or the Cross-kirk. 

' page 200, oif/^. 

3 Laing*s Seals ii 

1 186. '*8IQILLUM PRIORtS ET CAPITULI CANDIDA CASA." 

1 187. "8IQILLUM CAPITULI CANDIDE CA88A EPiSCOPI.'* A.D. 1613. 

♦ My drawing is made from a cast sent to me from the British Museum, 
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hand in the years 1 532-1 533 ; and pilgrimages to the shrine had 
become so much a part of the life of the people that they were 
continued after the period of the last Reformation. They were 
only abandoned when prohibited and made punishable by an 
Act of Parliament in 1581.' 

This is neither the time nor the place to enter on a dis- 
cussion of religious movements. It ought to be borne in 
mind, however, that there have been three great Reformations 
in Scotland. The Reformation at the end of the sixteenth 
century was, perhaps, more of a revolution than a reformation. 
It led to no new development in the planning of fabrics. 
An attempt was made to get back to primitive forms of 
church government, and it may be said that the new religious 
order instituted was of secular clergy. The Reformation at 
the end of the eleventh century, with which the name of St. 
Margaret will for ever be associated, was necessary, because 
the early church had become petrified as a local church, having 
for long ceased to regard the new developments and reforms 
emanating from the great centre at Rome. Monastic orders 
to a large extent took the place of secular clergy. The 
influence exerted on the fabric of the churches may still be 
seen in our great cathedrals and abbeys, with their transepts 
and aisles, and wide ranges of conventual buildings surrounding 
a garden. The altar now became the focus of the church. The 
Reformation at the end of the seventh century is associated 
with the name of St. Wilfrid of York. The Columban Church, 
which was monastic in its establishment, and whose buildings 
were of the most primitive type, and, as a rule, of timber, grad- 
ually lost touch with Rome. The early saints were held in great 
reverence, and little or no attention was paid to the advancing 
tide of thought and organization. Fresh from his Roman school 
Wilfrid found the clergy at home preaching and practising 
heresy. Ardent and eloquent, the Columban Church gave way 
before him, and soon his influence was exerted over Northum- 
bria and the lowlands of Scotland. As a revolt against the 
evils of monasticism he instituted orders of secular clergy. 



* Acts Pari. Scot. 1581, iii. 212. 
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Wilfrid's Reformation brought with it a model church plan. As 
described above, it consisted of a nave, with a semi-circular apse 
at the east end and a porch at the west. This plan probably 
came from Rome, through France, but I find the original, not 
so much in the Roman Basilica, as in the smaller and simpler 
Roman Curia. 

To many it may seem remarkable, yet it is true, that the 
table or altar held a more or less subordinate place in the 
arrangement of the interior of the early church. Wilfrid was 
not revolting from early Roman custom when he made the focus 
of his church the bishop's or abbot's seat or cathedra,^ The 
seat was placed on an elevated platform in the centre of the 
apse behind the altar, and the clergy were accommodated on 
each side. This was a suitable and satisfactory arrangement, 
designed for a church which looked to the bishop or abbot as 
the apostle of Christ The change which was made at a later 
time may be traced to the Council of Rheims, held on the 3rd 
October 1049, when it was forbidden for any bishop, except the 
Pope, to assume the title of " Apostolic." » The church still 
maintained its logical position in that the Pope alone retained 
his place behind the altar, as he does at the present day. Two 
bishops* seats associated with the northern church and with the 
name and period of St. Wilfrid still remain. One is Wilfrid's 
own seat at Hexham. The other, in Beverley Minster, is the 
chair of St. John of Beverley, who preceded Wilfrid in the see of 
Hexham. What I presume was Wilfrid's chair at York is 
referred to in a charter of the time of Henry VH.3 

Development was not impossible with the plan adopted by 
Wilfrid. It has been noted above that as necessity arose the 
fabric was enlarged. But it is important to observe the method 
of enlargement. In every case referred to a new nave was added 
at the west end. The old porch was retained in the centre, 
and on this a central tower was reared. With the exception of 



» Viollet-lc- Due's Dictionnaire Raisonn^ de L'Architecture. Voce Autel and 
Cath^rale. 

* Nicholas* Chronology of History, p. 226. 
' Parker's Glossary of Architecture. Voce Friths! ool. 
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Jarrow Church, in the examples cited, the tower is of less width 
than the chancel and nave. At Monkwearmouth and Jarrow 
there are openings in both the north and south walls ; in Res- 
tennet and St Reg^lus the opening is in the south wall only. 
When church plans were brought to this stage it was but a short 
step farther, and the transeptal form was attained. The side 
arches were already in existence, and all that was necessary in 
order to secure rudimentary transepts was to utilize the un- 
sightly recesses on the exterior elevations by building walls 
across in line with the walls of the chancel and nave.* Develop- 
ment was slower in North Britain than in South Britain or 
the Continent, and there was certainly no opportunity for the 
gradual and full realization of the transept in Scotland because 
of the inflow of the great tide of advanced foreign art towards 
the end of the eleventh century. But it is interesting to notice 
that there was a movement in that direction. If in this the 
architects of Scotland were but following in the wake of their 
brethren on the Continent, a reasonable and practical theory 
of evolution has been established. 

Here endeth the first chapter. Setting out with the expressed 
hope of finding the site of St Ninian's Candida Casa, to that 
search I have added the desire to place the study of early 
church fabrics on a broader basis than I found it. 

But a second chapter is still required, and for that the spade 
is more fitting than the pen. The task of digging must be left 
for others more conveniently situated. If, on the ground which 
I must assume to be the site of St Ninian's Church, the spade 
brings to light all that has been anticipated, my leap into the 
dark will be amply justified. But if, on the other hand, the facts 
are not as I have ventured to predict, the reader may yet be 
pleased to think that this note has not been written altogether 
>" vain. p, MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 



' In (ilasgow Cathedral and in Jedburgh Abl)ey, both works of the twelfth century 
in parts, the transept gables are in line with the aisle walls. 
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THE ROMAN ROOM OF THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM. 

II. — INSCRIBED STONES. 

IN noticing the Antonine Wall, which he regarded as the work 
of Severus, Buchanan thus makes mention of the inscribed 

stones that are to be found near it : Multa ejus valli vestigia 
extanty multi lapides inscripti eruuntur^ quibus aut testimonia 
salutis per tribunes et centuriones acceptae^ aut sepulchrorum in- 
scriptioneSy continentur.^ Unfortunately he gives no examples. 
This is the more surprising, since continental scholars of the 
sixteenth century, whose writings cannot have been unknown 
to him, had recognised the historical importance of such in- 
scriptions and made collections of them. In England, however, 
Buchanan's contemporary, Camden, brought together an increas- 
ing number of British examples in successive editions of the 
BritanniOy the first of which was published in 1586, four years 
after the Rerum Scoticarum Historia, He is thus entitled to 
the honour of being the earliest British epigraphist, although 
the existence of Roman inscribed stones in the southern part 
of the island had been noted by Lei and in his Labouryeuse 
Journey dedicated to King Henry VHI. 

No Scottish inscription is to be found in the first four 
editions of the Britannia; but before the publication of the 
fifth (1600), Camden had come to know of one, and that from 
a source whence, nowadays, we would scarcely suppose that 
information of the kind could be drawn — a commentary on the 
Apocalypse written by Napier, the discoverer of logarithms. 
On verse 3, chap, xvii., the commentator remarks — " These 
names of blasphemie, that here are said that the beaste is full 
of, are said to bee upon the seven heads of the beast The trueth 
is, therefore, that these proud, glorious, and presumptuous stiles 
and superscriptions, are not only set up in sundry monuments 
upon divers places of these seven hilles, which are her seven heades, 
but also through all the whole bodie of the beast ; even in every 
part of that Empire, are there infinite of these Temples, Idols and 



* Georgii Buchanan! Opera Omnia, Ed. Ruddimann, vol. i. p. 9, D : Edinburgh, 
1715- 
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other monuments erected, bearing such proude and blasphemous 
sufx^rscriptions and title dedicatorics as Diis fnanibus^ Fortunae^ 
Plutonic Veneri, Priapo^ and even at Mussilbui^h among our- 
selves in Scotland, a foundation of a Romane monument lately 
found (now utterlie demolished) bearing this inscription dedica- 
torie, Apollini Granno Quintus Lucius Sabinianus Proconsul Aug'' ^ 
This altar had been discovered, it is now known, thirty years 
before Napier wrote.' In 1565 Thomas Randolph, then English 
ambassador to the Scottish Court, thought it worthy of notice 
in a despatch addressed to Sir William Cecil ; and the following 
extract from Queen Mary's treasurer's account in the same year 
shews that it had attracted her attention : " Aprile, 1 565 — Item 
to ane boy passand of Edinburgh, with ane charge of the quenis 
grace, direct to the baillies of Mussilbui^h, charging thame to tak 
diligent heid and attendance that the monument of grit antiquitie, 
new fundin, be nocht demolishit nor brokin down, xii. d." 
Whatever opinions we may have formed of Mary's character 
and conduct as a woman and a queen, it is impossible not to 
contrast to her advantage this enlightened anxiety for the 
preservation of a relic of bygone times with the scarcely con- 
cealed satisfaction which the famous mathematician exhibits over 
its destruction, and at the same time not to regret that the sen- 
timents of Napier regarding our native antiquities too generally 
actuated our countrymen in past days, rather than those of the 
unfortunate queen. 

In the sixth edition of the Britannia (1607) — the last pub- 
lished in his lifetime — Camden was able to record four additional 
Scottish inscriptions, all of them belonging to the Antonine 
Wall. One, a sepulchral stone, is now lost, but the remaining 
three, which were found near Cadder House and were for some 
time there, have been preserved, two of them being in the 
Roman Room. Camden himself does not seem ever to have 
been in Scotland. For the new inscriptions he was indebted to 
others, especially two Germans whose names when latinized 



» A Plaine Discovery of the whole Revelation of Saint John .... set forth by 
Tohn Napier of Merchistoun, younger, p. 210. Edinburgh, 1593. 

' Proceedings Soc of Antiq. of Scotland, vol. xiii. p. 277. Archaeol(^a Scotica, 
vol. iii. p. 294. 
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became Crispinus Gericius and Servatius Richelius, only the 
latter of whom, however, is spoken of by Camden. These 
Germans appear to have visited Cadder and Kilsyth in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. 

Both the Roman Room stones mentioned above are legionary 
tablets. Dealing only with those of the Antonine Wall, we 
find that such tablets are divisible into two classes: (i) those 
that have inscribed on them the name and titles of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius in the dative or ablative, followed by the name 
of a legion or detachment of a legion and the number of feet or 
paces of the Wall raised by them at a particular place, though 
this last is sometimes left blank ; (2) those that simply bear the 
name of a legion or detachment of a legion with, in one case at 
least, the feet or paces as before. Of the former class there are 
fifteen in the Room, of the latter, three. 

In all ancient inscriptions many of the words are abbreviated, 
more especially honorary or official titles. The stonecutters, 
besides, must have sometimes been unlettered men who copied 
conventional forms and abbreviations without knowing exactly 
what was meant, and thus made mistakes. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance and to the fact that many of the inscriptions are 
mutilated or weather-worn, difficulties arise in reading them, 
some of which are to be met with in the Roman Room. There 
are none, however, in regard to the name and titles of the 
Emperor, which, as they appear on every stone of the first class, 
may be here explained once for all. The letters enclosed within 
brackets are expansions of the abbreviations. 

iMP(erator), properly commander-in-chief, but used as a prae- 
nomen by the Roman emperors. 

C or CAES(ar), the cogpnomen of the Julian gens and assumed 
by the successors of Julius Caesar. 

T(itus) AELIVS H ADRIAN VS ANTON IN vs, the personal names 
borne by the Emperor Antoninus Pius after his adoption 
by Hadrian. 

AVG(ustus), a title of honour conferred by the Senate on Octa- 
vianus,and adopted by succeeding emperors as a cognomen. 

PIVS, a surname bestowed by the Senate on Antoninus soon 
after his accession. 
T 
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P(ater) p(atriae), a title of honour assumed by various Roman 
emperors. 

Of the legionary tablets of the first class it will be sufficient 
for our present purpose to give short notices of four. 

(l) The Dunnotar Stone, — This is one of the stones said, by 
Camden, to have been "dug up" on the Wall near Cadder 
House. Sibbald also states that it was found " at Cadir Manner." 
Before Camden wrote (1607) it had been removed to "the house 
of the Earl Mareschal at Dunotyre," where it was seen b}' 
Crispinus Gericius. In his notice of Dunnotar Castle, Camden, 
on the authority, no doubt, of the German antiquary, tells 
us that " in the portico here is to be seen the ancient inscription 
above mentioned (/>., in the account of Stirlingshire) of the 
Vexillation of the Twentieth Legion, the letters of which 
the present noble Earl, a lover of antiquity, has caused to be 
gilt." This attempt to beautify it drew from Horsley the 
observation, " I doubt our present antiquaries would scarce thank 
the noble lord for this expression of his value and zeal for 
antiquity." Professor Anderson is still more severe. "It is 
proper," he writes, "to take notice of this, lest it should be 
imagined that this foppery (sic) was added to it after it came 
into Glasgow College." 

In 1725, or shortly before that year, the Dunnotar Stone 
" was presented to the New College at Aberdeen by the Countess 
Mareschall after it had continued for a long time in the possession 
of that noble family. When my Lord Mareschall was last in 
Scotland, the New College at Aberdeen, with his lordship's 
approbation, added it to the Glasgow coVi^cWorC' (Anderson MS,). 
This is said to have been in the year 1761. There appears to be 
no reference to the gift in the records of the Glasgow Arts 
Faculty, which, by the kind permission of the Rev. Dr. Stewart, 
I have had an opportunity of consulting in regard to these 
stones. 

By a rather singular oversight Gordon includes it among 
certain others found on the Wall, the exact locality of which 
was, as he believed, unknown. Somehow he had not traced it 
farther than back to Dunnotar. Unwittingly he thus misled suc- 
ceeding writers on our antiquities, almost all of whom follow him 
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in this and other particulars of much greater importance with- 
out examining his statements. In consequence Horsley, with 
characteristic caution, goes no farther than the admission that 
the Stone " is much of the same sort with those usually found 
upon the Wall.** " Where this stone was found," says Professor 
Anderson, " I know not." And Stuart classes it with those "with 
regard to which nothing further is known than that they had 
been disinterred near some of the Roman forts upon the isthmus 
of the Forth and Clyde." Yet all the while its history, from the 
time it was dug out of the ruins of the Wall, had been written 
so plainly in the pages of the Britannia that he who ran might 
read it! 

The slab, which has been broken in two, measures 3 feet 
2\ inches by 2 feet 10 inches. In texture the freestone is some- 
what coarse. The ornamentation of the border is florid. On the 
right and left side is a variety of a conventional decoration that 
frequently occurs on the stones. It is less crescent-shaped than 
usual, terminating, however, as this ornament often does, in an 
eagle's head at each of the four extremities. Within a double 
moulding is the following inscription : — 



IMP 


•CAESARI 


T • AELIOHADRI 


ANO 


ANTONINO 


AVQ 


PIO PR 


VEXI 


LLATIO 


LEQXXVALVICF 


PER 


• MIL • P III 



The first four lines have been already explained. Of 
VEXILLATIO the true meaning is uncertain, but it may quite 
well be taken as equivalent to " detachment." " A vexillation," 
says Dr. Collingwood Bruce, " is believed to be a body of 
troops selected, it may be, from various centuries, and even 
from different legions, for some special purpose, and fighting 
under a standard of their own. It was more or less numerous 
according to circumstances. Occasionally it amounted to a 
thousand men." (Lapid. Sep, p. 261). LEG = leg{io) ; VAL. vie, 
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or simply V V, as on next stone = Val(eriae) Vic(tricis), epithets 
of the Twentieth Legion denoting courage or success; F =f{ecit); 
PER, often P, is probably the preposition, though this is not quite 
certain ; MIL = mil(Jid); P =^ p{assus) ox piedesy 

Expanded the inscription will therefore read: — Impieratori) 
Caesari T{ito) Aelio Hadriano Antonino Aug{ust6) Pio P{atre) 
P{atriae) Vexillatio Leg{ionis) Vicesimae Val{eriae) Vic{tricis) 
f{ecii) per (?) mU{lia) p{as$uum) or p{edum) III., intimating that 
in honour of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, Father of his country, 
a detachment of the Twentieth Legion, (called) the Valerian 
(and) the Victorious, raised (the Vallum) for three thousand 
paces (or feet). 

It is to be observed that the boar, the symbol of the 
Twentieth Legion, is not on the Stone. 

(2) The Chicago Stone, — This Stone is represented in the 
Room by a cast. The original was discovered in the spring of 
1865 by the farmer at Hutchisonhill, near Castlehill, during 
trenching operations.' It was lying flat on the "till." Thrown 
aside as of little consequence, the Stone after a time attracted 
the attention of a Glasgow gentleman, who secured it, and from 
his hands it passed, before its existence was known to the 
owner of the soil or the local archaeological authorities, into 
the possession of Professor M'Chesney, the American Consul 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. On the circumstances becoming known, 
efforts were made to have it restored to Glasgow, but with- 
out success. In spite of remonstrances and protests, Professor 
M*Chesney sent the stone to the Chicago Museum, where it 
was destroyed in the fire by which a great portion of that 
city was burned down in 1871. Fortunately, before it left 
our shores two casts of it were taken in gypsum by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne at the instance of Dr. 
Bruce, and one of them generously presented to the Glasgow 
Archaeological Society, by whom it has been deposited in 
the Roman Room. On each side of the tablet is a border with 
triangular spaces. Two nude winged figures, meant probably 
for genii, and holding what seems a bunch of grapes in the 



' See Buchanan : Trans. Glasg. Archaeol. Soc. Vol. ii. pp. 14-16 and 27, 28. 
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hand, face each other in a dancing attitude. They are enclosed 
in an angular space bordered by mouldings. There are roses 
in each of the four comers. The central portion, which is 
rectangular and also enclosed in triple mouldings, is thus in- 
scribed : — 



IMP • 


C 


•T- 


AEL • 


H ADR 


1 A N O 


A N 


TONINO 


AVG 


Plo.p 


•P 


■VEX 


LEO • 


XX VV 






FEC 


P P 




III 



Gordon, followed by Horsley and all our authorities, regards 
IMP in these wall stones as always standing for Imperatori and 
makes the inscriptions honorary. On the Dunnotar Stone Caesari 
seems to be decisive in favour of the dative in that if not in the 
others as well. It is to be noted, however, that the I is close 
to the edge and may well be an imperfect E, and that I and E 
are sometimes confounded on the monuments. In several of 
the Antonine inscriptions which he has expanded, Dr. Hubner * 
reads the ablative, regarding the first clause as absolute and 
denoting time. It certainly seems more consistent with common 
sense to suppose that a legion would record that it had completed 
so many feet of an earthen or turf dyke in the reign of an 
emperor than in his honour, and that when the dative is used it 
had slipped in owing to its being the proper case in inscriptions 
on temples and other public buildings. Conventional usage 
may, however, have proved so strong that the dative should be 
read in every case, and the matter had perhaps better be left as 
a moot point If we assume that the clause is here in the abla- 
tive and expand accordingly, we have: — Iinp{eratore) C{aesare) 
T(Jto) ^l{id) Hadriano Antontno Augiusto) Pio P{atre) P{atriae) 



■C.I.L., vol viL pp. 203-205. 
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Vexiillatio) Leg{ionis) Vicesimae V{aleriae) Viictricis) fec{ii) 
p[er) (?) p{asssus) or p{edes) tria (millia); informing us that in 
the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, a Vexillation of the 
Twentieth Legion, (called) the Valerian (and) the Victorious, 
raised (the Vallum) for three thousand paces (or feet). 

Below, nearly in the centre, is the figure of a boar in full 
career. On its left, between the two P*s, rises a tree ; to its right 
are the numerals. The tablet measures 2 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 
5 inches, and is almost an exact copy of another found in 1849 
near the site of the same fort, which is also in the Room. 

JAMES MACDONALD. 



OUR CHARTULARY. 
Letter to William the Conqueror. 

Book plates in themselves are often curious enough. Occasionally 
they cover up curiosities greater still. Our correspondent. Dr. William 
McMillan, Pollokshields, has sent for inspection a small piece of paper 
which he lately discovered under the bookplate of the father of Walter 
Savage Landor. Written in a shaky hand of late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century style — to all appearance that of an old man — it 
purports to be a speech addressed to William the Conqueror. 
ToTAMAngliam quasi amplissimam [I deem England to be wholly as 
praedam dij[udico] Ipsamque cum it were a rich plunder and I fear 
suis gazis velut ignem ardentem to touch her with her treasure as 
contingere [foraiido.] — Non video I would a flaming fire. — I see not 
qua lege digniter praeesse valeam by what law worthily I should be 
illorum cuneo quorum Patres char- able to exercise authority over a 
osque Parentes & amicos gladio body of men whose dear fathers 
occidistis vel exhaereditatos oppri- kinsmen and friends you have slain 
mitis exilio, vel carcere vel indebito with the sword or, disinherited, 
intolerabilique servitio. — Edgarus oppress with exile or imprisonment 
Aldinus,aliiquecomplures ex Lined or undeserved and unendurable 
Regalis Prosapiae orti secundum slavery. — Edgar the Atheling and 
Leges Hebraeorum, aliarumque many others sprung from the line 
gentium, propinquiores sunt Haer- of the royal stock are by the laws 
edes Diadematis Anglici. — Non of the Hebrews and other nations 
haereditario jure tantum decus tibi nearer heirs of the English crown, 
provenit, sed gratuita largitione — Not by hereditary right has so 
Omnipotentis Dei & amicitia Ed- great a glory come to you but by 
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vardi Consanguinei. — Obtentum the free gift of Almighty God and 
Angliae in praesentia Regis & the friendship of Edward your 
Optimatum ejus Rapinam appel- cousin. — Men may call the getting 
lent. of England in face of its King and 

S*» Guitmundi Oratio ad Guliel- nobles a robbery.] 
mum I. Anglorum Regem. 
BiBL. Patrum 
db. col. 503, &c. 
Possibly some reader can trace the citation in the BibL Patrum referred 
to. We have found it elsewhere. In 1070 Guitmund, a Norman monk 
who had come to England by invitation of William the Conqueror, was 
offered important preferment if he would remain. Guitmund declined, 
writing to the King a remarkable letter setting forth in very plain terms 
reasons why he could not conscientiously accept. Of that long letter, 
as recorded by Ordericus Vitalis (see Duchesne's Historiae Normannorum 
1 61 9, pp. 524-5; Migne's Patrologia^ vol. 188, coL 336-8) our corres- 
pondent's curious fragment contains the pith. The word and part-word 
in brackets lost through the fraying of the edges of the paper are 
supplied from the printed sources quoted. There are some verbal 
variations, — Aldinus, for example, a plain error for Adelinus. The 
concluding sentence does not really belong to the letter, but is a state- 
ment of Ordericus that current talk, running high on the subject, had — 
not without approximate truth — ^accredited Guitmund with having told 
the King that his Conquest was downright robbery. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Glossary to S. R. Crockett's The Stickit Minister, 
The Raiders, The Lilac Sunbonnet, &c. By 
Patrick Dudgeon. London: J. Fisher Unwin. 

The author of The Raiders may well feel flattered by this 
glossary to his works, evidencing, as it does, a degree of popu- 
larity that is remarkable considering how short a time has 
elapsed since he made his bow as a writer of fiction. We, too, 
would welcome the booklet as a tribute to Mr. Crockett, even 
though inclining to doubt that it is needed either for "his brither 
Scots " or for that wider public which may be differentiated as 
his English readers. To those, however, who will take the 
trouble to use it, it will be found helpful enough in elucidating 
oblique and metaphorical meanings of certain Galwegian words 
employed by Mr. Crockett ; and, apart altogether from any con- 
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nection with The Stickit Minister ^xv^, other stories, such a glossary 
has always an interest of its own in illustrating peculiarities of 
dialect generally too little known, which can always best be 
noted and recorded by a cultured resident like the author of the 
present — now, alas! posthumous — little work. To those who 
possess early editions of Mr. Crockett's tales, this glossary should 
be regarded as a valuable addendum, and probably in after years 
it may even be found to have acquired, in the estimation of book 
collectors, a value beyond the present inconsiderable price at 
which it is oflfered to the public. 



Select Pleas in the Court of Admiralty, vol. I. : 
The Court of Admiralty of the West (A.D. 1 390-1404) 
and the High Court of Admiralty (A.D. 1527-1545). 
Edited for the Selden Society by Reginald G. Marsden. 
London : Bernard Quaritch. 

The title "admiral," of Arabic origin, at first denoted a 
commander or ruler amongst the Saracens, and early in the 
thirteenth century made its appearance in English literature in 
that sense. Subsequently the Arabs applied it to a marine 
officer, and in due course it was adopted as an official name 
in England. Its first recorded use was in 1295. There 
appears to have been no Admiralty Court prior to the period 
between 1340 and 1357, although there is a fifteenth century 
claim for a much earlier existence. It is supposed that King 
Edward III. established the Admiralty Court to do justice in 
piracy and other maritime causes. Its earliest records are very 
scanty : the criminal jurisdiction of the common law courts was 
falling into desuetude in cases of piracy, so rife towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and a number of other causes tended to 
draw attention to the Admiralty Court, the systematic records of 
which began about 1524. The documents forming the present 
Selden Society volume are, with only two exceptions, of dates 
between 1527 and 1545. They illustrate, as only such writs can, 
the technicalities of procedure in the Court in litigations and 
prosecutions of all sorts competent ; they furnish also for the 
non-legal reader much interesting side-information on the 
shipping and commerce under Henry VIII. The civil pleas 
concern questions of damages in marine casualties, wreck, 
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flotsam, fishing, jettison, and the like — the multifarious business 
of the sea. Pilots convicted of careless navigation, whereby 
ships are stranded, are heavily fined, sentenced to imprisonment, 
and prohibited from acting as shipmasters or pilots in much the 
same fashion as similar delinquents in our own day are dealt 
with after a Board of Trade enquiry. The incidental facts 
regarding ships, though fewer than might have been expected, 
yet contain much of interest for those who are attracted by sea 
history. Anchors, cables, boats, and oars are much in evidence 
of course. We hear of "a great shippe with ii tops"; of a 
French " shipp prepaired to warre " ; of barks, catches, crayers, 
cocks and cockboats, farecosts, fisherboats, hodes, hoys, pinnaces, 
trinkes, wherries, and waterboats. Cargoes embrace alum, bow 
staves, beans, codfish, canvas, gall, herrings, hops, hides, iron 
measured by the "kintall" (Fr. quintal, hundredweight), mackerel, 
oranges, oats, pippins, raisins, salt, shrimps, wheat and wheat- 
meal, whale oil, and wines of many kinds. Nor are these legal 
annals all of peace. A document of much suggestiveness is a 
contract made in 1544 for a privateering expedition with the 
" Marten Bulley," a London vessel. " The saide shippe with the 
fyrste good wynde and wether that God shall send nexte after 
the date hereof shall dyrectlie saile into the seas there to have 
warre of the Kynges enemyes, at the onely adventure of" — the 
owner. Prizes were to be divided into five parts, two to go to 
captain and crew for wages. Thus was England unconsciously 
preparing herself to meet the Spanish Armada. 

It occurs to us that the " Tarryt " referred to as a ship-name 
in the preface has probably been a misreading for Carryk, 
a well-known type of vessel of the period. Chaperon^ left 
untranslated (p. 159), surely presents no difficulty if rendered 
by its modem equivalent of hood. Christigray appears as 
"Christie gray" in Scottish; it appears to have been a fur of 
second-rate quality. (See Jamieson's Diet v. griece and Du 
Cange v. griseum.) 

Mr. Marsden's instructive introduction traces with much care 
and clearness the rise of marine jurisdiction in England, so far 
as bearing on the initiation and development of Admiralty 
practice. Although confessing some inexperience of charac- 
teristics well known to belong to fifteenth and sixteenth century 
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penmanship, he has performed the editorial task in a manner 
full of promise of future good work for the Selden Society, 
which, under a revised constitution and clear of recent trouble, 
applies itself stoutly to its great task of elucidating the history 
of English law. 



The Student's Chaucer ; being a complete edition of 
his works. Edited from numerous manuscripts by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, LittD., LL.D., Ph.D., M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895. (7S- 6d.) 

At last the entire works of Chaucer — in a compact well- 
printed and attractive edition, with complete glossarial and 
other equipment by the greatest living scholar in Early 
English — come at a popular price to the plain man. Such an 
edition of a classic, in a sense definitive, is the product of genera- 
tions of study and criticism. With Chaucer the critics and 
commentators were at work in Queen Elizabeth's day. In the 
eighteenth century Tyrwhitt single-handed did noble service to 
the Canterbury Tales, his annotations of which treat the subject 
with a clearness and fulness of explanation unsurpassed in the 
editorial annals of any similar work in our literary history. 
Still, even his editing was on the lines of his own age with its 
grammatical imperfection, and the philologists of the Victorian 
era have had by endless comparison of MSS. to furnish a fresh 
text and by tireless search and scrutiny of words to attain a 
gloss more and more exact. Himself one of the foremost in 
the Chaucerian band of nineteenth century specialists, Professor 
Skeat here presents in 732 pages the text of the best authorities 
as improved by collation, prefaced by a succinct biographical 
and grammatical introduction, and followed by elaborate glos- 
sarial indexes occupying 149 pages. There are no notes — for 
the Clarendon Press cannot pack the whole world of Chaucer 
study into one handy octavo volume — and the gloss is made to 
serve all essential purposes. Our single note of fault-finding is 
that the system of reference from the glossary to the text is 
very clumsy, although we quite appreciate the considerations 
inducing its adoption. The Professor has studied his author all 
his life ; the sum of his labours has just recently been seen in 
his six-volume edition ; here in text and student's apparatus is 
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the condensed result of all. Thus still more popularising the 
great fourteenth century poet and still more facilitating the 
course of what, once started, becomes the fascinating study of 
antique English literature, Professor Skeat has emphatically 
deserved well of Chaucer, and of all who know his charm. 



NOTES. 
The Comyns In the West of Scotland (p. 50, supra), 
Mr. Joseph Bain's note on this subject in the first number of Scots 
I JOKE contains the suggestion that ''Nenflare" on the Clyde was in 
1303 possessed by Sir Edward Comyn, and was in 1393 part of the 
barony of Pokelly and possessed by Sir Adam Mure. The Historic and 
Descent of the House of Rowallan^ by Sir William Mure Knight of 
Rowallan, written in or prior to 1657, commences by stating that "it 
" is out of contraversie the baronies of Rowallan and Pokelly, the lands 
"of Limflare and Loudown Hill" were the proper inheritance of the 
House of Rowallan according to extant records. Sir William also states 
that during the minority of Alexander III. Sir Gilchrist Mure of Row- 
allan incurred the enmity of the Comyn faction, and that Sir Walter 
Cumming (as he calls him) took the house and living of Rowallan by 
force, and Sir Gilchrist retired for safety to his castle of Pokelly. He 
further states that Sir Gilchrist so distinguished himself at the battle of 
Largs in 1263 ^^^ ^^ received from Alexander III. the lands belonging 
to Sir Walter Cumming, but afterwards to make himself secure in his 
possessions he married Isabella, the only daughter and heiress of Sir 
Walter. Further on in the history Sir William refers to the Charter 
granted by the Crown to Sir Adam Mure, and states that Sir Adam, 
upon resignation, obtained a new Charter' ^^ of his whole lands holden of 
"/^ Crown from the last of the Roberts son of Elizabeth Mure^ To witt 
" of the barronie of Rowallan , , , as also of the barronie of Pokellie 
" and Nimflare white" 

It will thus be observed that Sir William's Historie as well as the 
arms of the Rowallan family confirm Mr. Bain's suggestion that one of 
the Mures married a Comyn heiress, and that the estates were thereby, 
if not obtained, at least secured by the marriage. JOHN KERR. 

White Hett as m Symbol of giving Possession (p. 51, supra). 
Symbols of transfer almost always have a direct and palpable con- 
nection with the general subject conveyed. Those most commonly 



> Apparently the charter here referred to is that recorded in Reg. Mag. Sig. ii. 253. 
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employed in heritable transmissions, whether of land, houses, or 
proprietary rights, were all of this nature, such as earth and stone, 
hasp and staple, net and coble, &c. There seems no reason to doubt 
that in R. R.'s Peebles example the white hat was used as, if not 
actually amongst the heirship goods to be transmitted, at least of the 
same general character with some of them. The " necessare thyngis " 
which by law of bui^h fell to the heir included such goods as table- 
cloths and towels {Acts ParL Scot. i. p, 356). In practice they were 
sometimes extended beyond the apparent limits of the burgh laws so as 
to comprehend articles of wearing apparel. The attention of R. R. 
probably was long ago attracted to another passage in the Peebles 
records of date 1457-8 in which the "archap" goods embraced, besides 
the usual household items, "a hud and a bonat scarlat." {Charters atid 
Documents relating to the Burgh of Peebles^ 1 165-17 10, p. 119). On 
the ordinary principles regulating the selection of symbols a hat must 
thus have been fitting enough in a case of the kind. 

In other connections the hat enjoyed a not undistinguished symbolic 
part. In 1475, at Aberdeen, a disturber of the peace in open court 
" keist downe his hat profferand him to fecht " with one of his accusers. 
{Aberdeen Burgh Records^ 1398- 15 70, p. 406, Spalding Club.) This 
form still, I believe, known in the prize-ring, was made use of in 18 15 
by Sir Walter Scott in a football challenge on behalf of the Soutars of 
Selkirk against the men of Yarrow. Ix>ckhart in his Life of Scott ^ chap. 
36, says, " The Sheriff threw up his hat." In French chivalry of the 
middle ages, as its laws are expounded by Olivier de la Marche {Traitks 
du Duel judiciaire^ par B., Prost. 1872, pp. 23, 39), the hat was a custo- 
mary alternative gage ef battle instead of the glove. The Constable gave 
the signal to b^n the duel itself by throwing the hat — more strictly 
speaking the chaperon or hood, precursor of the later hat — in the air 
and allowing it to fall. With us in Scotland the headgear was honoured 
with a more pacific part, being cast into the lists by the king as his 
command to stop the combat. It was in this manner, according to 
Pitscottie*s Cronicles (1814 edition, p. 249), that in 1500 a long and 
fierce contest between a Continental knight and a Scotsman was brought 
to a close. " The king kest his hatt over the castle wall." ^^ ^ , 

Boaaie Jeanie Cameron (pp. 112, 157, sufira). 
In Ray*s Cotnpleat History of the Rebellion (Bristol 1752) will be 
found a life of "the celebrated Miss Jenny Cameron." Too much 
credence cannot be given to the statements of such a violent Hanoverian 
as Ray, but yet it is probable that his account contains a germ of truth. 
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In connection with the recent notes in Scots I^re on Bonnie Jeanie 
Cameron, Ray's account may be of interest Jenny was born about 
1695, and was the favourite daughter of Cameron of " Glandesseray." 
Sent to Edinburgh to be educated, she b^an to show at the age of 16 
that passion for intrigue which, according to Ray, was the marked 
feature of her life. Detected in this first faux pas her friends " to bury 
the scandal" sent her to a French nunnery. Here again her conduct was 
anything but nun-like. After various adventures, Miss Jenny returned 
to Scotland in 1 7 1 5 and took up her residence with her brother. On 
his death she was adroit enough to be appointed guardian to the eldest 
son, who it seems was of weak intellect. She appears to have kept her 
guardianship till 1745, for, on the landing of Prince Charles, Bonnie 
Jeanie Cameron raised 250 of her nephew's tenants, and, marching at 
their head, offered their services to the Prince. According to Ray the 
lady must have been about 50 years of age when she captivated Prince 
Charlie. She continued with the army some time, and after Culloden, 
was taken prisoner and confined in Edinburgh Castle. This lady cannot 
have been the pure and disinterested creature depicted by the Rev. 
David Ure, A.M. Nor, if she was bom in 1695, can she have been the 
person who begged in the streets of Edinburgh nearly 100 years after. 
Perhaps some reader, versed in the genealogy of Highland families, can 
give the real life of Bonnie Jeanie Cameron. w. M*MILLAN. 



Settlement of Ptahermen at Qmrmoutb. 

The following is a copy of a document endorsed " Proposals of White 
Fishers to settle at Garmouth, 1 764," and is interesting as shewing how 
settlements of fishermen were made in the Moray Firth a century or so 
ago, more especially as few particulars relating thereto have hitherto 
been forthcoming. It may be added that the big freighting boat 
referred to cost jQ$o sterling, and the small boat about jQ6 
sterling : — C. 

"Sir, — We, William Prott, Michael Findlay and William Souter 
younger, all seamen and fishers in Burghead having communed with 
you as Factor for the Right Honourable James, Earl of Fife, anent our 
being bound to serve his Ix)rdship as seamen and fishers in his new 
fisher town of Garmouth and having come to a resolution thereanent 
we hereby bind and oblige us conjunctly and severally and our heirs 
and successors to serve the said Earl well and honestly as seamen and 
fishers at the said port and fisher town of Garmouth for the space of 
seven years from and after the first day of Aprile next to come in this 
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present year 1 764 years and to provide so many others as shall make 
up a sufficient fishing crew to serve for the said space with us and on 
our terms and to pay to his Lordship yearly the said whole crew during 
the above space the sum of 100 merks Scots of rent at Whitsunday- 
yearly beginning the first year's payment at Whitsunday 1765 for the 
year immediately preceding and so on to continue in payment of the 
said yearly rent of 100 merks Scots at Whitsunday yearly during the 
said space of seven years or to make payment to the said Earl of such 
other higher yearly rent as the fishers of the shore of Buckie or other 
fishers in the neighbourhood pay to their masters with shore dues and 
other services. The said Earl being alwise bound against the said 
period of an entry to equip the fishing boat already built by him 
sufficiently in masts, saills, oars, and other tackling necessary for a 
fishing boat, the fishing tackling only excepted, and on our entry to 
make payment to us and the other persons of our crew to be provided 
by us being all eight in number J[^^ Sterling each of entry money and 
after our entry as said is with all convenient diligence to build and pro- 
vide for us a sufficient freighting or large boat with a small fishing boat 
the expence of which we are either to give the said Earl our joint 
security for payment of with interest for the advance or to allow him a 
sufficient boat's part to endemnifie him in his Lordship's option and we 
are to have our houses in the same situation they presently are conform 
to comprising and are to uphold the same conform to such comprising 
on our own chai^ges paying his Lordship for any pejoration that- may 
happen during our residence aforesaid, and we farther demand two 
bolls oat meal at eight stone and ane half per boll to be paid by his 
Lordship to each of us and also to each of the other persons of our 
crew to be provided by us as aforesaid at our entry which however we 
entirely submitt to his Lordship's generosity and we hereby declare that 
this letter shall be binding on us to all intents and purposes, in case the 
said Earl or his factor shall be pleased to hold the above terms any 
time within one month after the date hereof under the penalty of 100 
merks Scots money each of us by and attour performance and we are 
Sir your most obed^ humble servants 

William Prot 
M. F. 

William Sutter 
Elgin ist March 1764 

To Archibald Duff 
Factor of the Right Hon. 
the Eari of Fife at Elgin." 
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JOURNAL. 

Dr. David Patrick of Edinburgh has drawn our attention to the 
following passage in The Old Irish Life of St, Columba^^ which 
seems to indicate that the pagan practice of consecration by means of 
human sacrifice was in full force in the Columban church. It is said 
that, after landing in lona, "Colum Cille then said to his people, 

* It is good for us that our roots should go under the ground here.' 
And he said to them, * It is permitted to you, that some one of you 
may go under the clay of this island, to consecrate it.' Odran rose up 
obediently, and what he said was, * If you would accept me,' said he, 

* I am ready for that' * O Odran,' said Colum Cille, * thou shalt have 
the reward therefore, viz., his prayer shall not be granted to any one at 
my grave, unless it is from thee he asks it first.' Odran went then to 
heaven. He (Colum Cille) afterward founded the church of Hii." In 
his Notes on Adamnan's Life^ Dr. Reeves refers" to this as "the 
curious and not very creditable story of the first Christian performance 
in Hy," and he adds : " It is a remarkable fact that the principal, and 
now only, cemetery in Hy is called the Reilig Orain [Cemetery of 
Odran], after him instead of the patron saint, and has been so for 
many centuries." 

As the earliest of the texts translated by Hennessey was only ** tran- 
scribed about the year 1397," the statements in it may be and probably 
are entirely traditional. Still, the particular passage quoted is of much 
interest, in view of the fact that many old buildings throughout Scotland 
are said to have had their foundation-stones bathed in the blood of a 
man slain for the occasion. What seems to be peculiar to the Columban 
instance is that the sacrifice is described as a voluntary one. 

We can confirm Dr. Patrick's inference by citing a note from the most 
recent edition of Adamnan — that by Dr. Fowler for the Clarendon Press, 
1894, p. 136 — in which the same conclusion is drawn. Referring to 
the old Irish story quoted above the editor remarks: "It all but 
implies that Odhran offered himself to be buried alive — to which local 
tradition long after added the still more ghastly circumstance that once 
when the tomb was opened he was found alive and uttering such fearful 
words that the grave had to be closed immediately." 

The following strange modern instance is also quoted by Dr. Fowler 



'Translated by W. Maunsell Hennessey, M.R.I.A. (the quotation being from 
Skene's Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 491-2). 

» At p. 288 of vol. vi. of ** The Historiaos of Scotland," Edin. 1874. 
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from Carleton's Traits^ &c., i860 ii. 95. " It is not I believe more than 
forty or perhaps fifty years since a priest committed his body to the 
flames for the purpose of saving his soul by an incrematory sacrifice/' 
This surely savours somewhat of homoeopathy! There is, however, 
proverbial and Shakespearean authority for the proposition that one heat 
drives out another. 



The fin de siklt pilgrim to Paisley seems to have an inveterate habit of 
inaccuracy. The Rev. John Charleson will have it that James Crawford, 
that generous burgess, did wrong in not dedicating to St. Mary the altar 
he founded in the restored portion of the south transept— and he does 
it for him. Then what vials of wrath are vented on the poor, harmless 
wall at the east end of the nave, and all because it is suspected of being 
/<7j/-Reformation. Had the pilgrim only known that it is a pre- 
Reformation wall — which is the fact — would it not have been described 
as possessing many of the elements of beauty, if not as reaching the 
same lofty platform as — what the pilgrim called — the "perfect mediaeval 
architecture " of the nave ? The praise is as injudicious as the censure, 
for so far from being mediaevally perfect, the architecture of the nave, 
especially in the triforium and clearstory, is debased to a d^ee. 

The pilgrim's description of the new Baptist Church in Paisley was 
virtually an attack on the tenets of a well-known and respected Christian 
body. With fundamental points of doctrine, out of which sects have 
arisen, ecclesiology surely has nothing to do. And the Glasgow 
Ecclesiological Society, if it is to fulfil the broad purposes for which 
it was originated, ought officially to disclaim sympathy with utterances 
so far beyond the limits of its real province. Bigotry can scarcely go 
farther, or make itself more grotesque, than when it mistakes for 
universal principles canons of ecclesiastical arrangement expressive 
merely of its own circumscribed doctrine, and applies them to the 
criticism of arrangements due to radically different inspirations. Grave 
fault must also be found with the conception that Gothic architecture is 
synonymous with Roman Catholicism. Except to those who are given 
over wholly to sentimental inference, Gothic architecture is known as 
the outcome of a long process of evolution from classic art. The process 
was unconscious; race had a vast deal to do with it; doctrine and dogma 
nothing whatever. 
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It is to be feared that there still prevails a very general belief in 
witchcraft. The continued faith reposed with more or less seriousness 
in fortune-telling is not otherwise explainable. It is for the most part 
a mild and not very harmful faith, but it has unfortunately not lost 
its ancient possibilities of ferocity. The recent horrible Irish story 
shews that the survival of a superstition may, even in this boasted 
century, lead to murder. That at this time of day a woman should 
have been, with the slow torture of fire, put to death as a witch at the 
hands of active and in presence of a number of passive relatives is a 
terrible proof that much of our civilisation is only skin deep. The 
event is dreadful to think of; notwithstanding, the logic of human 
history makes it only too plain that ignorance and bigotry are bound 
to issue in brutality. 

The barefooted children to be seen in swarms any summer day in the 
country schools of Scotland have always stirred, somewhat unnecessarily 
it must be said, the sympathy of English tourists unaccustomed to such 
things, and regarding them as convincing evidences of poverty. As matter 
fact, of course, they are no such thing. Scores of middle-class children 
to this day regard it as a hardship that they are not allowed to imitate 
their humbler fellow pupils in rural schools by doffing their socks and 
" skelpin' barefit ower the green." The spectacle of people going bare- 
foot to save the shoes and stockings, carried in a bundle over the 
shoulder, is doubtless becoming rarer, as shewn in a paper read at 
Dumfries lately and reported elsewhere, but it has long been regarded 
as a national characteristic. The custom goes back at least to the 12th 
century, if we may trust Carlyle's hero, Abbot Samson, who, when 
journeying homeward from Rome in 1 183, donned, according to his own 
account, the garb of a Scot. It was the time of the schism between 
Pope Alexander and Pope Octavian, and there was grave danger attend- 
ing the passage of an Englishman through territory subject to the sway 
of the Octavian faction. Hence the Scottish disguise adopted by 
Samson, who himself is recorded by Jocelin of Brakelond (ed. Camden 
Society, p. 35) as describing how he carried his old shoes on his 
shoulders in the manner of the Scots — tt etiam sotuiares veteres quos 
super kumeros portavi ad consuetudinem Scottorum, Not every national 
habit can lay claim to countenance so ancient and so respectable. 

In its quarterly number issued last month. Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica is strong in reproductions of seventeenth century sepulchral 
U 
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art. A double-page plate figures a plain brass with arms of the Monsons 
of Lincolnshire. A single-page picture represents a very good specimen 
of the revived classic tablet style in the tombstone of Sir Edmond 
Dowce, for forty years cup-bearer to the Queens of James VI. and I. 
and Charles I. "At the writing hereof," runs the inscription, which 
proves that Sir Edmond put up this monument during life, " he was aged 
threescore and three years in Anno Dni : 1644." Several very interesting 
wills are given. "A straynor for orengs of silvir which she her self 
made," is one of the legacies left to his wife by a knight of Kent in 1559. 

Apropos of a curious usage reported (p. 234, in/ra) from Galloway, a 
parallel custom is noteworthy, although it comes from India. Dr. John 
H. Kellogg {Proceedings of Sanitary Convention held at Union City, 
Michigan, in October, 1894. Lansing: R. Smith & Co., 1895, p. 64) 
mentioning that the Hindoo, though not using milk for food himself, 
often keeps cows for supply of it to his English and Mohammedan neigh- 
bours, proceeds to say, " The rules of his religion, however, require him 
to placate his deity for robbing the cow by performing certain religious 
rites, one of which consists in adding cow-dung to the milk." 

Miss Mabel Peacock, who is in her own person a standing proof of 
the heredity of antiquarian gifts, contributes to this month's Antiquary 
an article on "The death-dove and its congeners." In the popular 
creed, the passing soul was thought to take the shape of a bird — usually 
a dove. This article of faith had wide acceptance not in Europe 
merely but among the native races of America as well. It is one of the 
distresses of civilisation that the poetry so inherently distinguishing early 
conceptions becomes impossible. Science deprives us of the dove — 
mere symbol though it be of the insoluble — ^and leaves only a n^ation 
in its place. 

Although Mr. Basil Thomson's interesting book, The Ditfersians of 
a Prime Minister (Blackwood, 1894), relates chiefly to the present 
condition of the Tonga Islands, he introduces some observations that 
are well worth considering by archaeologists. After describing the 
tombs of the spiritual kings of Tonga, Mr. Thomson goes on to say 
(pp. 379-382) — "Besides these tombs, there is an older monument 
concerning which no tradition has been preserved. It stands upon 
land which is the peculiar property of the Tui Tonga [the spiritual 
king of Tonga], at a spot perhaps two furlongs from the beach. It 
consists of two upright monoliths of hardened coral, neatly squared, 
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and across them rests a similar stone mortised into their summits. 
Each of these stones must weigh at least fifty tons. I climbed them, 
and found upon the top of the cross stone a cup-like depression, very 
carefully cut. The only tradition preserved is that the stones are the 
property of the Tui Tonga, and are called Haamonga, but their meaning 
is now foi^gotten. I carefully examined the surrounding ground for a 
sign of excavation, but there was none ; yet I believe that one may 
aigue from analogy that these stones were set on end by inclined planes 
of earth, as heavy house -posts are sometimes raised to this day. 
Probably Stonehenge and all the similar monoliths of primitive peoples 
were raised in the same way. [He then describes the native method 
by which huge house-posts are erected, and adds — ] Having seen the 
whole process, I shall continue to believe that Stonehenge was built 
like this until some one offers a better explanation. *' 
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Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (nth March), — Mr. D. P. 
Menzies described the bagpipes preserved in the family of pipers 
associated with the chiefs of Menzies, which, according to a tradition 
more easily stated than verified, were said to have played the clan into 
the battle of Bannockbum. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Glen stated that the chanter, differing from the kind now used, was similar 
to the Black Chanter of Cluny Macpherson, which was used in the '45. 
The second paper, on " The Monumental Effigies of Scotland from 
13th to 15th century," by Mr. Robert Brydall, was illustrated by 
a series of drawings by the author. The custom of carving monumental 
effigies in full relief, he said, did not appear to have prevailed in Scotland 
until the 13th century, the incised slab, and a peculiar treatment of the 
figure in fiat relief, having been the previous monumental forms. While 
it was on record that certain tombs or effigies, such as those of The 
Bruce and Robert H., were sculptured on the Continent and in 
. England, the greater number were executed in Scotland. The destruc- 
tion and dilapidation of these splendid works of art in Scotland was 
scarcely conceivable until the list was reckoned up. If they excepted 
the mutilated coffin lid of William the Lion at Arbroath, the effigy 
known as Marjory Bruce at Paisley, and the unidentified Stewart of 
Bute at Rothesay, they had no Royal effigies left in Scotland. Of those 
of Church dignitaries, most had disappeared, while of those that remained 
none had escaped mutilation or decay. Even the knightly effigies, of 
which more examples had been preserved, were for the most part in 
much the same sad state. In strong contrast to the English effigies, 
with their beautifully enamelled heraldry and metal figures, the Scottish 
effigies, with the exception of two or three in marble, were of ordinary 
stone, and the only suggestion of the use of other material was in the 
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hollows for the face and hands in the fine incised slab at Creich, also in 
contrast with England. There was no doubt thai many of the Scottish 
effigied tombs were coloured and gilt; and worn, defaced, and mutilated 
as they were, their study was still full of interest to the artist, the 
antiquary, and the historian. Mr. Ross, architect, and Mr. Balfour 
Paul, Lyon King of' Arms, expressed their high sense of the value of the 
beautiful drawings exhibited, and made remarks on the interest of these 
Scottish monuments and the desirability of a complete description of 
every example being obtained as speedily as possible. 

In the next paper, Dr. Joseph Anderson gave an account of the 
cave recently discovered at Oban, which had been explored, under the 
auspices of the society, by a local committee. All the implements 
recovered were of bone or deer-horn, except some hammer-stones and 
chips of flint. Among other articles found were a series of barbed 
hai^oons or fish spears, made of deer-horn, the largest of which was 6 
inches in length, and had a perforation in the butt-end to receive the 
line, for use as a disengaging harpoon-head. The cuts had been made 
by sawing with a rough tool, such as apparently would be made with a 
splinter of flint. These harpoons were extremely interesting as the first 
specimens obtained from a Scottish cave. Similar articles had been 
found in Oronsay in a mound explored in 1880-82. A further remark- 
able feature was the presence of a large number of small implements 
(see Mr. Anderson Smith's outline tracing, actual size, p. 99 supra)^ of 
which apparently the polished butt-end was the end used. The only 
thing he knew resembling them was the tool used in polishing leather 
and rubbing down the seams of skin-made garments. The age of the 
occupation of this cave. Dr. Anderson considered, was strictly limited 
by the character of the fauna to the neolithic period of the Stone Age at 
the earliest. 

The last paper was a description by Mr. H. F. Morland Smith of a 
Rune staff" of Swedish origin presented to the Museum by the Hon. 
John Abercromby. 

Glasgow Ecclesiological Society (2Sth March), — The Rev. John 
Charleson, B.D., read a paper entitled "A Pilgrimage to Paisley." 
Approaching Paisley from the north-east, he said he saw a coronal- 
tipped tower rising above every roof and spire. Is this, he thought, 
built over S. Mirren's shrine, or for the honour of the other saints to 
whom Paisley's erstwhile fair Abbey was dedicated ? Or does it crown 
some other temple built for the glory of God in the faith once delivered 
to the saints? It cannot surely be for the glorifying of some paltry 
modern sect and the perpetuation of error and schism ? He loathed to 
say it was, and yet he knew it was. Soon he found himself beside an 
ancient, smoke-begrimed ruin called the Abbey. He spoke of the 
"Sounding Aisle" on the south side, once the chapel of S. Mary, 
S. Columba, and S. Mirren, of the north transept with its spacious 
window, and of the aisleless choir, now roofless and waste. But it still 
retains the four seats for the celebrants at the altar, the credence niche 
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and water drain. No altar now is there, but a waste of tombs ; and the 
long reach of the choir is open to the skies, to the blast and the rain. 
A hideous post-Reformation wall separates the nave proper from choir 
and chancel, and in this nave worships the Abbey Parish congregation. 
To a lover of the beautiful and of a true ecclesiology it is, alas ! a 
veritable chamber of torture. In a setting of perfect mediaeval 
architecture there is an extraordinary jumble of painted windows, put in 
evidently with entire and naive disregard of order and right principles of 
ecclesiastical art. Some of these windows are good when taken by 
themselves, but the colouring and subject-matter of one window contrast 
so fearfully with those near it that a very painful impression is made 
upon the visitor. The arrangements for worship are of an equally 
Philistine character. Instead of the holy table occupying the chief 
place as the centre of the Churches holiest act of worship, a pulpit rises 
in the centre in front of the east wall, dominating all else, even the table 
of Communion itself, which is literally placed under it, as if the Holy 
Eucharist were a wholly secondary matter. It is difficult to see how a 
true catholic faith can possibly flourish in such an abode of barbarico- 
Puritan mal-arrangement. The venerable ruins of the Abbey Church 
cry aloud for reform and restoration. Is there none of Paisley's sons will 
set himself to restore the Abbey — ^a work, the performance of which 
would add undying lustre to his name ? Mr. Charleson also visited the 
large church erected by the Coats family, which he alluded to as a sort 
of petrified apotheosis of modem sectarianism. Within, the view is at 
first somewhat impressive. Everything from roof to floor is of the 
finest material, but the nave is so short as to spoil the vista and give the 
impression of dumpiness. In looking up to the chancel the arrange- 
ment at first glance seems good. The pulpit is placed to the side, in 
front of the arch, as if the preacher pointed the way to the holy table of 
Communion within the chancel. A cruel disillusionment awaits a 
nearer approach. What seemed a beautifully-carved altar at the quasi- 
east end turns out to be the back of the keyboard of the organ, so that 
here verily *he organist presides in what in primitive times was the 
bishop's chair or the holy table itself. But, as if to make confusion 
worse confounded, instead of there being a table of Communion the 
breadth of the chancel is occupied by a great marble bath, used by the 
Baptists for their rite of immersion. It does not, then, surprise us to 
see the representation of the Holy Supper put to the side, as being of 
smaller consequence than Baptism. This so-called chancel is not a 
chancel, but a baptistery. He learned, however, that a Communion 
table is yet to be placed in front of the chancel. This, as the church is 
confessedly an imitation of Gothic, and Gothic is Christianity expressed 
in architecture, becomes still more absurd. Unsectarian Christendom 
puts the baptistery either outside the church or near the entrance, 
because Baptism is the sacrament of intitiation; it puts the Eucharist in 
the place of honour. Here, however. Baptism is made, not the 
beginning, but the most prominent thing of all ; the cart is put before 
the horse. The building is primarily a Baptistery, a place for baptism ; 
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instead ;,f, being a Church. It is a genuine tribute paid by a wealthy 
family to ^ne of our many modern sects. [See p. 228, supra,'] 



The Edinburgh Architkctur\l Association visited (gth March) 
Liberton House, the former residence of the Littles, the owners of the 
barony. The house belongs to a transition period when defensive 
architecture, even in the case of structures without any claim to rank as 
castle or fortress, had not yet been wholly abandoned, and when the 
state of society made it necessary to retain safeguards against sudden 
attack. Though disfigured extremely by an alteration in the height of 
the walls, which have been considerably raised, and in the pitch of the 
roof, which has been depressed, the outlines of the original elevation are 
still clearly traceable. The bold and picturesque corbelling in the upper 
part of the tower and the quaintly-inscribed sundial, built into the angle 
of the outer walls, were pointed out The interior part of the house has 
undergone a complete though strictly conservative restoration. It was 
explained how, by the removal of modern lath and plaster, one by 
one the many interesting features of the building were opened out and 
eventually brought back as far as possible to their original condition. 

Dumfriesshire and Galloway Antiquarian Society (8th March). — 
A motion was adopted expressing regret for the death of Mr. Patrick 
Dudgeon, of Cargen. A superstitious custom in Galloway was the theme 
of a paper by Mr. John M*Kie, R.N., Kirkcudbright Superstition died 
hard, and customs lingered in the land for generations after their 
original cause had disappeared. The habit of putting " cow sheme " 
into the mouth of a young calf before it was allowed to milk its mother 
was one commonly practised within his recollection ; and from an old 
woman who followed the practice he received the following explanatory 
legend : In the olden time, when Galloway was stocked with the black 
breed of cattle, there was a carle who had a score of cows, not one of 
which had a white hair on it. They were the pride of the owner. One 
day, while they were being driven out, the carle's dog worried the cat of 
an old woman who lived in a hut hard by, and though he expressed 
sorrow for what his dog had done, she cursed him and all his belongings. 
Afterwards, when the cows began to calf, instead of giving fine rich milk 
as formerly, they only gave a thin watery ooze, on which the calves 
"dwined away" to skin and bone. During this unfortunate state of 
affairs a pilgrim, on his journey probably to the shrine of St Ninian, 
sought lodgings for the night The wife of the carle, though unwilling 
to take in a stranger during the absence of her husband, eventually 
granted his request. On her making excuse for the poverty of the 
milk she offered, he tasted and said the cows were bewitched, and for 
her kindness he would tell her what would break the spell- This was 
to put some " cow sherne " into the mouths of the calves before they 
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were allowed to suck. As the carle approached his home whi . return- 
ing from his journey he noticed a bright light in the hut of t'.ie old hag 
who had cursed him. Curiosity induced him to look in ; he saw a pot 
on the fire, into which she was stirring something, muttering incantations 
till it boiled, when, instead of milk as she doubtless expected, nothing 
came up but " cow sheme." This left no doubt that it was the ungrateful 
old witch who had bewitched the cows. Next day, when she came 
expecting her usual dole, the carle's wife caught hold of her before she 
had time to cast any cantrips and scored her above the breath until she 
drew blood with a crooked nail from a worn horse shoe, which left her 
powerless to cast further spells. The cows now gave as rich a yield of 
milk as formerly ; and the custom thus begun was continued long after 
witchcraft had ceased to be a power in the land. 

Mr. James Shaw read "Notes from thirty years' residence in 
Tynron," a Nithsdale parish, commenting on changes on popular 
customs occurring within his memory. Black Galloway cattle had dis- 
appeared and given place to Ayrshires, and Cheviot sheep were yielding 
to black-faced. The plaid was less common now than formerly. Wives 
and maidens on Sundays used to be seen carrying their shoes and 
stockings in a napkin, ready to put on at the side of the rivulet nearest 
the church. The old "Candlemas Bleeze" had ceased, and the 
Christmas present come in its room. On folklore Mr. Shaw had one 
or two odd facts to record. A woman about thirty or forty years ago 
caused her children to wash their feet every Saturday evening. As soon 
as the ablutions were performed a live peat or coal was thrown into 
the tub, the person doing so walking three times around it. After this 
the contents were thrown out. Mr. Shaw also stated that " Hurll)ausic '* 
was the name given by the old people to the planet Jupiter. [See 
pp. 229-30, syfra.'] 



Glasgow Archaeological Society (21st March),— Dr. David Murray 
from the chair made fitting reference to the great loss which the society 
had sustained by the death of their president, Mr. C. I). Donald. Mr. 
Donald, he said, had been cut off suddenly and in the midst of his days, 
just when his faculties had come to full maturity, and when reading and 
thought, experience and observation, were bearing fruit in a firm grasp 
of affairs and a deep insight into life and action. It was but four 
months since they welcomed him to the president's chair, but he had 
long been a member of the society. Mr. Donald was n<it a s{>ecialist in 
any branch of archaeology, but he was well acquainted with the trend of 
archaeological science, and had a thorough grip of the principles. He 
was the founder and the heart and soul of the Regality Club. He was 
author of many of its pafx^rs — z series of graphic and accurate accounts 
of the G-a^ow of last century. Mr. J. Dalrymple I>uncan and Dr. J. O. 
Mitchell also spoke in appropriate and feeling terms. 

Mr. George Neilson xtaA a paper on " Caurlatus Anglicus : A Curious 
Mediaeval Slander," dealing with the origin and history of the term 
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Caudatus applied to Englishmen. It was shewn to have been in use 
from the end of the twelfth century, invariably applied to Englishmen, 
and, in a great mass of cases, in conjunction with sarcastic references to 
the possession of tails. Divergent theories had been propounded to 
explain this remarkable belief of the middle ages. The two most 
important were — first, an etymological explanation which accounted for 
caudatus as signifying a coward and connected with a tail between the 
legs ; second, that given by mediaeval chroniclers and ancient legend. 
These latter authorities said that when St Augustine came into England 
the inhabitants of a southern county mocked him by affixing fish tails to 
his garments, and that in divine revenge the inhabitants of the district 
ever afterwards carried tails. Many curious citations illustrative of 
mediaeval wit were given, proving the use to which this epithet was put 
It was demonstrated to have been frequently applied by Frenchmen and 
Scotsmen to Englishmen from the tweltfth to the sixteenth century. It 
was utilised continually for purposes of international satire, and thus 
formed a somewhat spicy part in the epigrammatic quarrels between 
representatives of the antagonistic nations. Mr, Neilson's opinion was 
that the etymological explanation was inadequate, and that the term was 
the evidence of a widely existing belief of early ages that in certain parts 
of England men had been punished by the infliction of tails. In Scot- 
land ill luck had attended its use, for in each of three historical instances 
of the Scots thus taunting the English, the English had enjoyed the 
revenge of inflicting an immediate defeat. Professor Lodge, and other 
speakers as well as the chairman, expressed concurrence in this view, 
indicating further that the belief in tailed men was of very old standing 
amongst mankind, and had persisted down to relatively recent times even 
in Britain. 
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THE LAST DAYS OP THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. 

(From Docununts existing in the Archives at Mantua,) 
II. 

THE 3rd of July had been excessively hot, and, late in the 
evening, when the air was somewhat cooler, Crichton, fol- 
lowed by one of his servants, issued from the ducal palace, 
which he was never to enter again. Did no foreboding oppress 
him as he gazed for the last time on the moonbeams which flick- 
ered on the battlements of the Gothic edifice ? Did his heart 
not wander for a moment with sudden longing to his native 
land which he had forsaken many years ago ? Who knows what 
thoughts may have arisen in his mind as he strolled through 
the deserted porticoes and silent squares of the ancient city — 
thoughts, it may be, of greater glory, of wedded love, of home, 
of Heaven — for he had a strange religion of his own. Or, it 
may be, he was only brooding on wrongs received and longing 
for power to revenge himself on his enemies. No one can 
know now. He passed on, and no voice bade him turn back ; 
the ancient grotesque statue of Virgil, which grinned on him 
from a niche in the wall of the Piazza, uttered no word of 
warning ; the clock in the next square struck the first hour of 
night — did Crichton not hear his death knell in that sound? 
The last square is crossed ; the moon is shining brightly ; used 
to scenes of blood, she does not hide her face as the young Scot 
passes on, entering the narrow street of San Silvestro.' Two 
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young men approach ; one gives Crichton a rude push, and 
thrusts him down from the side next the wall, passing on at 
once. He, indignant at the affront, draws his poniard and assails 
the companion of his insulter, wounding him in the shoulder ; 
the other youth, hearing the clash of steel, turns back — a feu- 
moments of deadly strife — two of the combatants are mortally 
wounded, and Crichton, recognising, at last, him from whom he 
had received his death blow, murmurs, " Forgive me, your High- 
ness ; I only recc^^ise you now." 

Such at least is the story as narrated by the Prince, who, being 
the only survivor, could tell the tale as he chose, without fear 
of being contradicted. But Crichton's servant, where was he? 
From that moment he was seen no more — ^an occurrence in itself 
sufficient to throw suspicion of foul play on Vincenzo, of whom 
this servant was a subject. But let us hear his own account of 
the matter, as related in the following letter, written by Luigi 
Olivo the castellan, an hour after Crichton's death : — 

To the very illustrious Signore, Aurelio Zibramonti, 
Secretary and Councillor of his Highness. 
Immediately. On his Highness' service. 

At the second hour of night,' as I was on the point of going 
to bed, I was informed that Mr. James Crichton had been wounded to 
death ; therefore I dressed at once, meaning to send some one to see 
him, and to make whatever provisions might be required. As I was 
leaving ray apartments, however, the most Serene Signor Prince came to 
me and asked me to have the postern opened for four of his men whom 
he wished to place in ambush on the lake so that (so his Highness said 
to me) Signor Crichton might not escape by the walls and swim over 
the lake, he having killed Signor Hippolytus Lanzoni at his Highness' 
feet. I answered that I could not do it ; besides, Signor Crichton, being 
wounded to death, was in no state to escape by swimming over the 
lake. The Signor Prince calmed himself then, and said he thought he 
had wounded him, but was not sure of it. Showing me then his sword 
and buckler, the one all bloody and hacked, the other bearing the marks 
of many blows, his Highness narrated the fact in this manner : Having 
gone out in doublet' with the said Lanzoni to wish Signor Valerian 
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after midnight. 
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Cattaneo a good evening, he had met, about half-past one at night, one 
who had his hood over his face and his sword under his arm, and who 
wanted to keep the upper part of the street. Thinking this was Count 
Langosco, he had given him a push ¥nth his buckler and sent him 
down, and had then passed on. This person, however, as Signor Lanzoni 
passed him, had stabbed the latter in the back, so that the said Lanzoni 
had b^^n to use his sword. His Highness, missing him, and not 
knowing why he delayed, put himself forward and began to fight, giving 
blows and receiving them on his buckler. At last, with a thrust, he 
wounded his adversary, who then said, "Your Highness, forgive me, 
for I did not recognise you till now." Nothing else would have hap- 
pened then, had not Signor Lanzoni said he was badly wounded, and, 
while the prince was trying to support him till he had reached some 
place where he could have his wounds dressed, after a few steps he had 
fallen to the ground and died there at the feet of his Highness, who got 
two priests who happened to be there to recommend his soul to God. 
Deeply grieved and exceedingly angry, his Highness, after the death of 
Signor Lanzoni, left the spot^ intending to find means of hindering 
Crichton's escape ; but this provision was not necessary, since at three 
o'clock at night, which has just sounded, the said Signor Crichton, 
having had his wounds medicated, yielded his soul to God. A truly 
strange case, since, beside the manifest danger in which the Serene 
Signor Prince found himself, it has been followed by the death of those 
two gentlemen, worthy of being wept by all. I send the present courier 
immediately so that he may reach you by daybreak, and I have ordered 
a horse to be given to him in order that he may arrive in time. I humbly 
kiss your Lordship's hands. 

Mantua, 3rd July, at the 4th hour of night, 1582. 

Your Lordship's most obliged Servant, 
LuiGi Olivo. 
Post Scr. The said Signor Critonio died in the house of Messere 
Hippolytus Serena, as I have just learned; lanzoni in St. Sylvester 
Street, where he was wounded. 

This letter was followed by another written a few hours later, 
when the castellan had grown somewhat calmer. A few other 
particulars are added : — 

Illustrious and affectionate Sir, 

As your Lordship will have seen, I wrote to you this night 
of the unhappy issue of those homicides with more affliction than ever 
I felt for any other strange accident, considering the danger which his 
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Most Serene Highness the Prince was in, and which has given and still 
gives much to say to the city, as a folse rumour was spread of his 
Highness having been badly wounded, so that the pec^le are astounded 
at seeing his Highness unharmed. Considering, too, the loss of Signer 
Crichton (may he be in heaven !) and the unfortunate end of Signor 
Hippolytus LAnzoni, it is not to be wondered at if I left out some 
details, if we add to the rest the untimely hour and the excessive heat 
I say then that when Signor Crichton made himself known, and bagged 
the Most Serene Prince to pardon him, his Highness immediately with- 
drew, and Signor Crichton went towards San Silvestro, the said Signor 
Prince thinking that Lanzoni was not wounded. When, therefore, his 
Highness saw him fall at his feet, saying he was wounded in the back 
under the bone of the left shoulder (the wound penetrating downwards 
and being very deep though it did not pass in front, having been inflicted 
by Signor Crichton's poniard as he was passing) ; when, rather, he saw 
him die, he was seized by such wrath and excessive grief that he^ being 
quite alone there, without even a lackey, sent immediately to call some 
of his gentlemen together with Signor Charles Gonzaga, and resolved to 
take revenge in some way or other on this Signor Crichton. And this 
he would certainly have done had he not been informed that Signor 
Crichton had but little time to live, and, in fact, he died an hour later. 
His Highness then calmed himself and went to rest^ after having given 
me a minute relation of the foct, showing me in what peril his life had 
been, concerning which I said as much to his Highness as I thought 
convenient for a humble servant But his Highness answered that he 
had only gone to wish Signor Cattaneo a good evening, and that he 
believed Signor Crichton had recognised him as it was early and the 
moon was shining everywhere, his Highness being in his doublet with 
his face uncovered and his bonnet pushed back. The accident hap- 
pened at the entrance of St. Sylvester Street, from Piazzo Puigo. Signor 
Crichton walked as far as St. Thomas Street, then he sat down, being 
afterwards lifted up and carried to Serena the apothecary's, where he 
died, well disposed though almost unconscious. His wound was quite 
small, above the right teat, but as bad luck would have it, it was cut 
across the vena cava, so that not only was it incurable, but it sent out 
such a profluvium of blood that he was immediately choked. May the 
Lord God have received him into glory, as He had endowed him with so 
many rare qualities as will make him unique in the world. I have seen 
his papers, and among them I have found three or four letters con- 
cerning his Highness' service, which I have taken possession of. An 
inventory of his belongings and of some few coins of his has been 
made, and we have found the phial of a liquor which his servants say is 
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most precious. If his Highness so commands, I shall take it, too, into 
custody. 

I swear to your Lordship that I have suffered so much in body and 
in mind from this unfortunate accident that I am almost demented. I 
wanted to give your Lordship this further account, lest you should con- 
sider me a man who spares his pen. In short, we can agree in saying 
that the most Serene Signor Prince has been born again, et enim manus 
domini erat cum illo. The Blessed God be praised for ever. 

I humbly kiss your Lordship's hand and commend myself without 
end to your favour. 

Obliged servant, 
Mantua, 4th July, 1582. Luigi Olivo. 

The arrival of Olivo's messenger brought dismay to the Duke's 
household at Gonzaga, for, from the first, it was seen that the 
Prince had laid himself open to grave suspicion ; and this un- 
pleasant thought, tc^ether with gratitude for his son's safety, 
occupied a large place in the Duke's feelings, though the loss of 
Crichton also grieved him deeply. He was highly indignant at 
the Prince's having been in Lanzoni's company, and caused 
Zibramonti to write a sharp letter of reproof to Donati, who ought 
to have looked better after his pupil. Zibramonti, for whom the 
*' Admirable" had shown so much affection, preserves all the 
composure of a finished courtier, and, careful of his own interest, 
writes a cold note of r^jret to the castellan, charging a servant 
to find him his bible, which he had lent to the unfortunate 
Scotchman, as well as the chronicles of Platina, and warning one 
of Crichton's creditors that he had better get his claims satisfied 
before the horses and carriages of the defunct were sold. 

There was great commotion in the court and in the city on 
the morning of the 4th of July. Messengers were going to and 
fro from the palace, bringing fresh news, repeating the murmur- 
ings of the citizens, whispering of the motives which might have 
induced Prince Vincenzo to slay the Scot, and wondering, with 
ominous shakes of their heads, how it would all end. Not the 
least agitated in the city was Marcellus Donati, who for several 
days had been confined to his rooms by a slight indisposition. 
He was in deep consternation at the tragic fact, when the courier 
brought him Zibramonti's letter. 

''His Highness" — ^so ran the epistle — ''has charged me to 
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Vrite to your Lordship that he has heard of the occurrences of 
yesterday with that grief which you can imagine, for three 
reasons — ist, Because H. S. H. the Prince has stained his hands 
with blood ; 2nd, He has stained them with the blood of one of 
his Highness' servants, so renowned throughout the world ; 3rd, 
He was in the company of Hippolytus Lanzoni ; therefore, the 
promise made by him to his Most Serene Father not to asso- 
ciate with him being known, his Highness considers that the 
world will seize this opportunity of doubting the faith of the 
Serene Prince." 

This letter wounded the tutor deeply ; nor did he hide his 
resentment He wrote immediately in answer to the Duke's 
reproofs, saying that till then he had been unwell, and that he 
had suffered no less anxiety than his Highness himself, thinking, 
as he did, that if the Prince had been behind Lanzoni instead of 
before him, he would have received the fatal blow. Blaming the 
Prince for having kept up his relations with the bestial Lanzoni, 
he nevertheless exculpates him from ^\\t in his share in the 
tragedy, and declares that Crichton's having returned a push by 
a stab, was the act of a barbarian. " Praised be God !" he ex- 
claims, " that the Prince had no intention of staining his hands 
with the blood of any one, much less with that of one of the 
Duke's servants ; but in self-defence he wounded, with one only 
wound, that unfortunate Scot." He goes on to say that, though 
he had not seen the Prince after the catastrophe, he had written 
to him, admonishing him to take what had happened as a warn- 
ing from God to govern himself better in the future, and to live 
more as a prince and a Christian should. He himself, however, 
was quite prepared for worse happening, considering the life 
which the Prince was leading. He remarks on the difficulty of 
his position, he being but a vassal of his pupil, and concludes 
with a few stinging words meant for the Duke himself. " The 
public opinion here and elsewhere," says he, " is that the Signor 
Prince is allowed to occupy himself too much in what is not 
seemly, and not at all in what he ought to." 

This accusation of having neglected the training of his son 
was a great blow to Duke William, and, after having sent Zibra- 
monti to Mantua to examine into matters and to confer with 
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Donati on the provisions to be made for the future, instructing 
him also to give orders to the Capitano di Giustizia to investigate 
the matter thoroughly without respect to persons, he sent him a 
letter indignantly denying the assertion made by Donati, and 
calling on Zibramonti himself to prove what efforts had been 
made to interest the prince in the affairs of State. He had, 
declared the Duke, been acquainted with everything, and on all 
important occasions he had been called on to confer with his 
father His Highness had even offered to give him a share in 
the government, reserving for himself alone only the power of 
granting pardons and naming the magistrates. "Therefore," 
concludes Count Sangiorgi, who on this occasion acted as the 
Duke's secretary, " if the Prince attends to what he ought not to 
attend to, that does not happen because his Highness has not 
made every effort to turn him away from such things as his 
weak health has permitted. But for that, he could have kept 
the Prince near him, and endeavoured assiduously to understand 
what would have kept him on the right way." But these mutual 
recriminations and justifications were alike futile in the circum- 
stances. The one thing necessary, now that the deed was done, 
was to justify the Prince's act not only before the Duke's sub- 
jects but also before the other courts of Italy, where malignant 
rumours were sure to spread. There was no danger of an inves- 
tigation resulting unfavourably to Vincenzo; the servant who 
had been with Crichton had mysteriously disappeared ; the 
Prince was the only survivor of the three combatants ; his tale 
was perfectly plausible, and the officers of the law would natur- 
ally be disposed to look on their Prince's doings in a favourable 
light And the Prince, though he seems to have shunned a direct 
interview with the Captain of Justice, assumed an air of proud 
confidence and called on the law to take its course, as he was 
ready to prove that what he had done he had done justly and 
as beseemed a knight That this might be more apparent he 
ordered that his sword should be exhibited to the public, toge- 
ther with Crichton's, which was '' more than a palm longer," as 
well as the poniard with which Lanzoni had been slain and 
which was " covered with blood up to the hilt" 

As was to be expected, the result of the investigations did 
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not disappoint the court Vincenzo was absolved, as it was 
ag^reed that he had slain Crichton by accident and in self-defence. 
The citizens might murmur and exchange meaning glances as 
his Highness passed by ; abroad, suspicion might be expressed 
with less precaution ; but the law declared Prince Vincenzo 
Gonzaga free from blame for the death of the Scot, James 
Crichton, and if some accusation reached his ears, he had but to 
refer to the following report of the so-called Captain of Justice,' 
who was no doubt very thankful when the embarrassing process 
came to an end. It is addressed to Zibramonti, as secretary of 
the Duke. Here and there a word is wanting, the documents 
being corroded at the edges, but there is no difficulty in supply- 
ing the missing parts : — 

In answer to your Lordship's letter, written by order of 
H. S. H., I inform you that, besides the first examination made of 
the bodies o£ the two gentlemen, Hipp. Lanzoni and James Crichton, 
Scot, slain in the affray of the preceding evening, I m]rself visited them, 
and found to be true what Julian, our notary of the guard, had . . . 
from the records made by him — namely, that Signor Lanzoni, from one 
single wound under the bone of his left shoulder, in ... by a blow 
from the point of a poniard, penetrating inwardly towards . . . for a 
palm, as is seen from the mark of the blood on the Scot's poniard ; . . 
that from this wound here, on the spot of the affray, he fell dead in a 
short time at his Highness' feet. The Scotch gentleman has a thrust 
from a rapier,' on the right side above the teat, penetrating straight 
forwards for about five fingers,? as is shown by the measure of the blood 
stain on the point of the Serene Signor Prince's sword, received in the 
same affray. From this wound he fell, before reaching the house of 
Messere Hippolyta della Serena, where he had directed himself to have 
his wounds dressed. He was then carried to the said house, where he 
expired. 

To assist me in my duty, I took information of the deed from several 
witnesses, and now nothing is wanting but the confession of the Serene 
Signor Prince, which, judging from the draft of it in the possession of 
the castellan, I see is in conformity with the process. From the whole 
it is shown — ^that the encounter was casual, the one party not recog- 
nising the other till the blows had been given ; that all the information 
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is in favour of what his Highness the Prince necessarily wrought in 
the matter ; and that, from it, his absolution and liberation by justice 
reasonably follows, always granted that his Highness thinks this suffi- 
cient to repress every sinister opinion of the world and to take away 
from his Serene Person every stain which men consider such acts make 
on those who commit them. The fierceness and danger of this affray 
show what a strife it has been, two out of three having been slain. The 
grace of God is seen, in the preservation of his Highness from all injury, 
when we consider the impetus and terribkness^ of the Scotch gentleman, 
and the slight sword of the Signor Prince, more suitable for peace than 
for war, for ornament than for strife, five fingers shorter than that of his 
adversary and all hacked and ill-conditioned. We must therefore be 
most grateful to the goodness of God. With this I remain the servant 
of your luordship, whom may God preserve in happiness. 

Your Lordship's affectionate Servant, 

Mantua, 6th July, 1582. The Captain of Justice. 

In the meantime, Olivo the castellan, and Bianchi the Master 
of the Court and Bishop of Osimo, were engaged in examining 
Crichton's belongings, while his corpse was lying n^lected in 
the house where he had died. An inventory was made of the 
very little he had left behind — " stockings, doublets, shirts, and a 
very little money, lire 20, soldi 7," to which were added other 
ten crowns found afterwards in a trunk, of which his servants 
had the key, besides certain phials containing "liquors, waters, 
and ointments," which were put away with the other precious 
liquor found before. Besides those articles, there were only the 
horses and carriages belonging to Crichton, and Olivo wrote to 
the Duke offering to purchase the horses for himself and obliging 
himself in that case to pay part of the Scotchman's debts, which 
were " many and of some importance," In this same letter he 
informs him that Crichton's servants were expecting orders to 
bury their master with the honour due to him, but that both he 
and Bianchi had refused to take any step in the niatter without 
express commands from the Duke. 

They were, said he, doing their utmost to put matters right ; 
they had " for the reputation of his H^hness hesitated to dismiss 
the Scot's servants immediately, and had even ordered that three 

'terribilitiL 
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of them should have food given them in the palace." The same 
attention was paid to a Scotchman who was supposed to be a 
relation of the deceased and who found himself in great embar- 
rassment, being without money and unable to speak the language. 
Olivo recommends the Duke to help him to return to his own 
country. 

Mention is made here as well as in Bianchi's letters of the 
servant who was with Crichton when the disaster took place, 
but who is never mentioned in the Prince's version of the 
quarrel, nor even in the report of the Captain of Justice. The 
castellan mentions that he was a native of Mantua ; the 
Master of the Court observes : " A servant, who was with him 
when the accident happened, cannot be found. He is supposed 
to have made a booty of what his master had on, and to have 
escaped." 

The Duke sent instructions as to how the Scot's servants 
were to be treated, ordering that they should be maintained at 
his expense for eight days, and agreeing to receive three French- 
men who had shared Crichton's apartments and who desired to 
pay their homage to him. But the servants waited in vain for 
orders to bury their master with the due ceremonies, and one of 
them " made up his bundle and took himself off with God";' the 
apothecary refused to keep the corpse in his house any longer, 
as, with the great heat, it caused an insupportable stench ; the 
servants were penniless, and there was nothing left for them to 
do but to put the remains of their master into a tarred coffin 
and carry him quietly and without any solemnity to the small 
church of San Simone, trusting that the Duke might still pay 
him the honour due to him, and cause some public obsequies to 
be celebrated. But the Gonzagas, anxious to have the matter 
hushed up, bestowed no further thought on the corpse of one 
who had, nevertheless, been an honour to their court No record 
whatever exists of the quiet funeral which took place in the 
little church that morning of the 5th of July, and no stone marks 
where the " Admirable's " body lies ; nothing distinguishes, his 
grave from those around it Very quietly he was sunk into the 
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ground that summer morning, and just as quietly he disappeared 
from Italian history. Now, however, Nemesis, in the shape of 
yellow-corroded documents, springs up, and pointing to Vincenzo 
Gonzago, exclaims, "Thou art the man !" And this Prince was 
he who protected and consoled the unhappy Tasso, winning his 
gratitude and affection ! 

In Mantua, however, the murmurs did not cease immediately. 
Crichton had been a favourite; the Prince's conduct had excited 
universal discontent ; and the want of respect shown to the 
remains of the young Scot, who had been cut off in the flower 
of his youth, was thought to throw discredit on the Duke. 
Olivo himself showed his surprise at this neglect in a letter 
to Zibramonti — 

The people, it seems, are little satisfied, or, to express 
myself better, are amazed at Signor Crichton's body having been carried 
so privately to St. Simon's, and, as it were, abandoned, considering, 
especially, that he was one of his Highness' councillors. Let him 
consider, then, if it were not well to hinder such rare remains' from 
being left there, forsaken in such a way ; having at least regard for the 
rare endowments of his mind, and forgetting the fault he committed, as 
he, before his death, shewed his repentance and repeatedly asked the 
Prince's forgiveness. 

But the people were left to their discontent, and Crichton's 
corpse was left in the tarred coffin. 

The court was much annoyed at the stories that were, afloat 
in the other parts of the peninsula. The report of the Captain 
of Justice had not deadened suspicion, and the Bishop of Osimo, 
during a journey through Italy which he made shortly after the 
tragic event, found that the Prince was not considered guiltless 
by many whose good opinion was desirable. He wrote therefore 
to Vincenzo, warning him of the calumnies, and telling him what 
he had done to refute them. Though Bianchi had been ia 
Mantua when the tragic event happened, the Prince nevertheless 
found it advisable to send him a detailed account of it,, with 
which he might annihilate his accusers. As, up to the present, 
we have only had his description of the occurrence at second 
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hand, it may be interesting to read his letter, of which the 
syntax is very curious: — 

Illustrious and Reverend Sir, 

I thank your Lordship for the affectionate admonition in 
your letter of the 1 7th, knowing that it was dictated by that good-will 
which you have always borne and still bear to my service. That you 
may know the exact truth about the unfortunate accident which 
happened to me, and be able to tell it to whom you may think proper, 
I want to tell you precisely what occurred. One of those evenings, as I 
was taking a little fresh air in the city about one o'clock at night, being 
accompanied by Signor Hipp. Lanzoni, a gentleman of this dty, in 
whose humour I took much pleasure, I met by chance, James, the 
Scot,' and, believing him to be Count I^ngosco, my valet, whom he 
resembled in stature, I went to give him a push as a joke. As I 
neared him, however, I saw it was not he, and, putting my buckler, 
which I had on my arm, before my face, I passed on, leaving the Scot 
in some suspicion. He, seeing Lanzoni follow, with his buckler likewise 
before his face, tried to pass above him next the wall, and, when he had 
passed, he thrust his dagger into his shoulder up to the hilt Both of 
them then laid hold of their arms, but Lanzoni being mortally wounded 
could not defend himself I, therefore, hearing the noise, turned round 
towards where the sound came from, hastily drawing my sword. The 
Scot, not knowing me at first, aimed a blow at me, which I parried with 
my buckler. I attacking then the Scot, he sought to ward off the thrust 
with his poniard, but, it being violent, he did not succeed, and it 
wounded him in the breast He, having recognised me, began to beg 
for his life. I left him and returned to my companion, whom I found 
scarcely able to stand, and as I tried to sustain him, he fell dead at my 
feet. It was a case of pure misadventure, and if I had had to do with 
anyone but a barbarian, so much harm would not have followed. I am 
sorry that my uncle, the Most Illustrious Monsignore Farnese, should 
have been so vexed at this my unforeseen mischance. I hope, however, 
that when he hears my exculpation he will thank God for the matter 
having ended with the safety of my life, placed in no little peril by the 
barbarity of that wretch, whom may God pardon and deliver your very 
Illustrious Lordship from the gout as I offer and commend myself with all 
my heart to your Lordship for such an end. 

From Mantua, July ayth, 1582. The Prince of Mantua. 
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The last two lines are a good specimen of the perspicuity of 
his Highness* style. But as his letters seem often to have been 
written in moments of anger, the elegance of the periods may 
be attributed to the atrabilious movements of his pen. He 
was sick of the fuss made about the death of the " barbarian/' 
sick of the murmurs which would not cease, longing to be out 
of such unfavourable surroundings, where black looks met him 
everywhere. The Duke had evidently refused to see him after 
Crichton's death, and at the end of July he humbly wrote a 
note begging his father's pardon especially for having been in 
Lanzoni's company, professing to be ready and anxious to please 
him in all things, and asking permission to absent himself for a 
time from Mantua, where he was continually troubled by the 
talking on the Scot's death. At the same time he begged 
Zibramonti to tell him how he ought to conduct himself; if 
he would do well to go to Gonzaga to kiss his father's hand 
before departing, or if it would be better for him to go without 
presenting himself to his incensed parent. 

The permission thus humbly entreated was granted, and, in 
a few days, Vincenzo was at the feet of the Countess of Sala, 
whom he visited on his way to Ferrara ! 

Crichton, as has already been seen, had left several debts 
behind him, but his creditors at Mantua were not the only ones 
who let themselves be heard when the news of his death had 
spread. In Venice and in Padua he had left some claims un- 
settled, but the person to whom he owed most, the person who 
made most clamour to be paid, was his well-beloved Comaro, of 
whom he had ever extolled the extreme goodness, the " almost 
divine qualities." On the 6th of July this gentleman wrote a 
most woeful epistle to Zibramonti, in which, after expressing 
his profound grief at the loss of his friend, he gives a detailed 
account of what he had done for Crichton, and begged the Duke 
to see that his claims were satisfied with the proceeds of the sale 
of the horses. When Crichton had visited Padua, after having 
been some time in the Duke's service, he had lent him 320 
crowns to pay his debts, he had paid for several pieces of silk 
sent to him that summer, and had helped him in manifold other 
ways, moved by compassion at his distress, Crichton had pro- 
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mised to refund the money at an early period, and had repeated 
this promise over and over again in his letters. But now he was 
dead, and who was to pay his debts ? Comaro himself was then 
in pecuniary difficulties, and could only trust that the Duke 
would acknowledge the justice of his claims. He begged, in 
concluding, that any of his letters which might be found among 
Crichton's papers should be returned to him, and declared that 
his having the money restored would be " the only remedy for 
the infinite suffering caused him by such a bitter case."' 

At first this appeal was not much attended to. Comaro's 
proofs were unsatisfactory, and other claims had to be settled. 
He wrote again, therefore, on the 20th of July, begging that " his 
cause might be speedily despatched, as every day new creditors 
were appearing and delay might cause him great loss." In this 
letter we hear the first note of accusation against Crichton, " for 
whom," says the writer, " I have suffered so much. May it please 
God to pardon him the evil conduct which he, contrary to all his 
obligations, has used towards me ; whence one could judge of 
the success of that youth, only well known by me, after he had 
passed to another life "!' 

This last sentence struck the Duke, not sorry perhaps to 
snatch at something which might diminish the r^ret he really 
felt for Crichton's death, and especially for the manner in which 
he had met it. He was too conscious of the extraordinary talents 
of the young Scot not to understand what a loss his court had 
suffered, and what a stain had been cast on the name Gonzaga. 
But what if, after all, Crichton had been unworthy of his favour ? 
if, after all, his faults had been great enough to cancel his merits ? 
Then, remdrse would be mitigated, blame diminished, and Vin* 
cenzo more easily excused. Zibramonti therefore wrote to 
Comaro, whose affairs were gradually being arranged as he 
desired, and asked him what reasons he had for expressing such 
an unfavourable opinion of his Highness' late servant In two 
letters, addressed the one to the Count San Giorgio, the other 



' . . . ch'io rest! esaudito sarit questo il solo remedio per alienanqi la pasaoDc 
inBnita che da cod acerbo caso in me h stato arrecato. 

* . . . onde si potria far dudizio della riuscila di quel giovane, non bene coxio- 
aciuto da me se non doppo ch^ passato ad* altra vita . . . 
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to the Duke himself, we get the answer. In the first, Crichtoft is 
bitterly accused of deceit and ingratitude, and many insinuations 
are made about "the letters, mutilated perhaps intentionally," 
which the Scot had written to his benefactor, and which were 
not clear enough to prove his debts, Cornaro, not to wound the 
excessive pride of his friend,' having arranged his affairs with 
great secrecy ; the other is worth translating, being a direct reply 
to the Duke's inquiry : — 

Most Serene Highness, 

With all affection I thank your Highness for having deigned 
in your benignity to reply to my letter, and I render you infinite thanks 
for the order you have given concerning the summary despatch of my 
cause, trusting that, when the quality of my proofs is seen, you will 
allow me to swear to the truth of my statement, as I have begged before 
and repeat now. Signor Zibramonti writes to me saying that it will 
please your Highness to know what moved me to write that one could 
not expect Crichton to turn out well. I said so because, after his 
death, I discovered, by divers things, that he was ingrate and disloyal. 
That he was an ingrate can be proved by several who had benefited 
him, and by me above all. Disloyal he has manifested himself to be 
by not observing what he promised and what it was his duty to perform; 
and showing himself void of sincerity towards me, he has deceived and 
injured tne, which he ought not to have done, I, alas! having paid 
dearly for my former acquaintance with him. With a thousand oaths 
he had promised not to touch the supplies which your Highness granted 
him, pretending that he meant to reint^rate me with those. In spite 
of that, he has taken them, and, what is worse, he has boasted of being 
my creditor for large sums. He was not true^ and, since his death, I 
have found that he had opened and retained letters which had been 
given him to forward to me, doing so, likewise, with some of mine which 
he ought to have sent to others. Finally, I have discovered an infinity 
of things which he said and affirmed with great oaths, to be false and 
simply lies. For these reasons, therefore, and for many others, which, 
for brevity's sake, I cannot mention, I was moved to write that he could 
not turn out well, and many wise people who knew him are of the same 
opinion. And if he behaved in such a way towards me, Serenissimo 
Signorty to whom, as God and many mortals know, he was so much 
beholden, and who had treated him as I had done, what could one hope 
from him in his relations to anyone else ? Never was more said in praise 
of anyone than what he used to say of me, nor more appearance of 

' ... la sua superbia non voleva che alcun sapesse come andassero i fatti saoi . , 
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affection demonstrated than what he feigned to bear to me; and I have 
found the whole to be pretence assumed for his own convenience, he 
hiding his faults with marvellous astuteness. He really esteemed nobody 
intrinsically, and, in short, he has manifested himself to be of such a 
wicked nature that I can with truth assert, it is well that he is dead. 
He might have deceived your Highness too, as I could assure you more 
completely vhd voce. Expecting that occasion, I now end, praying God 
to give you all happiness. 

Your most Serene Highness' 

Devoted Servant, 
Padua, nth Aug., 1582. James Al' Cornaro. 

Is this our Admirable Crichton, and was Nemesis waiting for 
him too, among the dusty papers in the archives ? Can we find 
no word of praise, nothing to testify to his virtues after those 
terrible accusations, true or untrue ? 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interrM with their bones . . . 

Must we add—" So let it be with Crichton''? Or can it be that, 
with the exception of his marvellous intellectual gifts, no good 
was interred with his bones? We feel somewhat inclined to 
pardon some of Prince Vincenzo's faults, when we remember 
his generosity towards Tasso. Must we leave our brilliant young 
Scot there, in the quiet little church, without a last word of 
praise ? Sadly enough we answer yes. Time may yet discover 
some noble deed wrought by him ; but now, however unwillingly, 
we must forsake him, not refusing him, indeed, his title of 
Admirable for his mental endowments, but reluctantly confessing 
that, as far as we can judge from appearances, his faults were 
almost as great as the singular gifts with which God had 
endowed him, and that, however wronged he was by the Prince 
whom he had served, he, in his turn, had ill requited one who 
had shown him such exceptional kindness. We have seen, 
indeed, that Crichton in his letters to Zibramonti confessed 
freely his obligations to the noble Venetian. We can still hope, 
then, that Cornaro had been misled, and was, if not unjust, at 
least mistaken in his bitter complaints, and that some docu- 
ment shedding a purer light on the character of our renowned 
Admirable Crichton may yet be discovered. 

Mantua, Italy. LILY EGLANTINE MARSHALL. 
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THE ANCIENT PARISH OP KILLALLAN. 
RENFREWSHIRE. 

HAMILTON of Wishaw, writing circa 17 10, says of Killallan, 
" This is no great parish," and adds, after mentioning its 
boundaries, " it lyeth in none of the choicest places of this 
country."* He hardly, however, did justice to Killallan, for, to 
anyone with eyes for what is interesting in the past (and un- 
doubtedly Hamilton had such eyes), the parish can claim a 
more appreciative notice. Kilillan, Kilellan," and Kilallan are 
among the forms of its name. The first has disappeared ; the 
second and third are still used. The last is the best known 
outside the parish. They are all derived from the Gaelic Cill, a 
cell or church, and Faolatiy better known as Fillan^ the / having 
been lost through aspiration according to a familiar rule in 
Gaelic^ That St Fillan was the tutelar saint of the parish is 
evident from the inscription on the church-bell where the 
saint's name occurred. The Rev. D. Kirkwood, B.D., minister 
of Houston and Killallan, informs me that when the church was 
unroofed this bell was removed to Barochan House. The 
history of the bell is somewhat obscure. Authorities bear 
witness to the appearance of Saint Fillan's name on the bell. 
Thus Chalmers, in the third volume of his Caledonia^ published 
in 1824, says, "The inscription on the church bell records the 
name of the saint to whom the church was dedicated, and who 
was r^arded as the tutelar saint of the parish." His name does 
not now occur on the bell. In order, if possible, to clear up the 
point, I wrote to Mr. C. B. Renshaw, M.P., of Barochan. Mr. 
Renshaw was from home at the time, but Mrs. Renshaw 
courteously favoured me with the following particulars: — The 
bell has the inscription "Carlovs (evidently meant for Carolus) — 
Hog — me — fecit — 1618." The bell in its present form does not 



' Descriptions of the Sherifidoms of Lanark and Renfrew. 
" At Lochalsh there is a Kilellan dedicated to the same saint. 
s For the effects of aspiration in connection with place names, vide Joyce's Origin 
and History of Irish Names of Places, pp. 19-21. 

4 Page 837, note. 
X 
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date from 1618. It was recast about fifty years ago, a fact 
borne out by the inscription on its other side, viz., '' Killallan 
Bell, David Burges, Founder, Glasgow, 1844." The question 
still remains, what about St Fillan's name ? Had it occurred 
on the 161 8 bell it would probably have reappeared on the 1844 
bell. Taking all the facts into consideration, I am inclined to 
conclude that, though not said to be so, the bell of 161 8 was 
itself recast, and that it took the place of a pre-Reformation bell 
bearing Saint Fillan's name. 

There was a St Fillan who flourished in the sixth century, and 
gave name to the village of St Fillans in Comrie parish, Perth- 
shire. He is described as of Rath-Erenn (i>., the fort of the 
Earn), now Dundum, near St Fillans. His festival was held on 
the 20th of June. That this was not the saint who gave name 
to Killallan is proved by the fact that there was a yearly fair' 
in the parish on the 9th of January, the festival day of St Fillan 
of Glendochart who flourished in the early eighth century. This 
saint gave name to Strathfillan and to the river Fillan. In the 
latter is St Fillan's Holy Pool, half-way between Tyndrum and 
Crianlarich, resorted to for a thousand years for its healing 
virtues." Close to it are still to be seen the ruins of St Fillan's 
Priory. 

We find traces of the cultus of St Fillan in Killallan parish. 
In a field near the church is a spring dedicated to him. The 
writer of the article in the Old Statistical Account of Scotland 
says, " There is a spring well called Fillan's Well, issuing^ from 
under a rock shaded with bushes hanging over it, to which it is 
reported that the country women used to bring their weak and 
ricketty children and bathe them in the water, leaving some 
pieces of cloth, as a present or offering to the saint, on the 
bushes. This custom continued till about the end of the last 
(i>., the seventeenth) century, when one Mr. Hutcheson, who was 
then minister, caused the Well to be filled with stones." 3 There 



' Origines Parochiales ScotUe, vol i. p. 81, and Old Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, vd. i. p. 316. 

' The Saint's Bell and Crmur are among the treasures of the National Museum of 
Antiquities in Edinburgh. 

3 Old Statistical Account of Scotland, vol i. p. 316. 
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IS reason to believe that the water used in the church at bap- 
tisms was procured from this well. The spring has now quite a 
neglected appearance and seems to be given over to the use of 
cattle. There are at present no bushes hanging over it, but there 
is a hawthorn bush some 20 feet higher up the field, on the top 
of another small rocky height Not far from the well is an 
earth-fast boulder, with a circular hollow on the top, known as 
St. FUknCs Seat.^ The hollow is about 14 inches across, and 
forms quite a comfortable resting-place. To the right as one 
sits, and near enough to be within reach of the hand, is another 
hollow, irregularly oval in shape, 9 inches long by about 3 J broad. 
According to a local tradition St Fillan sat in the seat, and per- 
formed the rite of baptism with water out of this cavity. 

Early mention is made of Killallan in historical documents. 
Its church is named among the churches of Strathgryfe, given 
in 1 165 by Walter Fitz Alan, high steward of Scotland, to the 
monastery of Paisley. Before 1207 it was confirmed to the 
monks by Florence, bishop-elect of Glasgow, and in 1253 by 
Pope Innocent Fourth.* The history of the cure after the Refor- 
mation is not lacking in picturesque incidents. For several years 
after that event there was no minister in the parish. Robert 
Cuke was exhorter. On the nth of October he was presented 
to the vicarage by James VI. 3 After Cuke's translation to 
Kilbarchan in the following year, there seems to have been a 
somewhat lengthened vacancy in Killallan parish. On the i8th 
of December, 1599, George Sempill was presented to Killallan, 
and became its incumbent after the i6th of September, 1600. 
He was, however, discharged by the Synod "for causes and 
considerations knowin' to them, and speciallie for a great mis- 
lyking that specialls of the paroch had of him." He insisted, 
however, on getting his rights as minister of the parish. The 
Assembly of i6th November, 1602, absolved him from all charges 
made against him and gave him a testimonial of good behaviour, 



' At the mill of KilUn in Perthshire once stood a block of stone, known as St. Filiates 
Chair. The interesting relic, however, was thrown into the Dochart flowing hard by, 
and was thus lost. 

' Origines Parochiales Scotiae, vol. i. p. 81. 

3 We learn that in 1574 his stipend was forty-two pounds ScoU (;£ 3 los. stg.). 
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^* but in respect he was never planted fully at the said kirk, and 
of the great mislyking that is betwixt him and sundrie of the 
parochiners, they think it not good that he be plantit, and ordains 
him to demit in favour of Mr. John Cunninghame."' He was 
discharged by the Presbytery in December following. They found 
him " guyltie of ryving thrie leives out of the Presbytery-book/* 
and deposed him from the ministry on the 17th of May, 1604. 
He returned before September, 1606; but a complaint was made 
by his parishioners concerning "his slanderous lyfe, erroneous 
doctrine . . . with mony other weightie pointes." He was 
tried before a committee of Synod on the 3rd of November, 
16 14, who, having heard him preach, "were no wayes satisfied, 
but thocht him unmeit and insufficient to edifie at the Kirk 
of Killallan.*' He died at Paisley in July, 1632. His suc- 
cessor, John Hay, was ordained at Killallan in 1616, but was 
translated to Paisley in 1627.* 

Till 1760 Killallan formed a parish by itself It was then 
formally united to Houston, though the two were not actually 
joined till the year 177 1, on the death of the Rev. John Carrick, 
minister of Houston, the Rev. John Monteath,^ minister of Kil- 
lallan, then becoming the incumbent of the united parishes. 
From the Old Statistical Account of Scotland,^ we learn that 
the church of Killallan, though no longer used as a place of 
worship in 1791, had then its roof entire. It was afterwards 
allowed to go to decay, till it became, what it is now, an ivy-clad 
ruin. On the lintel of its doorway is inscribed the date 1635. 
The stone font stood for long after the Reformation outside the 
door of the church, but was, at a later date, built into the grave- 
yard wall.s Near the church, and deriving their name from it, are 
the farms of High and Low Kirktown.* The Knights-Templars 
owned a half-merk land in the parish. There is a Chapeltown 



' Cunninghame was ordained at Houston in 1599, translated to Killallan in 1602, 
and translated to Dairy on June 21st, 1604. 

« Scott's Fasti, p. 2. 

3 Monteath wrote the article on the united parishes of Houston and Killallan for 
Sir J. Sinclair's Statistical Account of Scotland, beginning in 1791. 

♦ Vol. i. p. 322. 

s Old Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. i. p. 316. 

^ Origines Parochiales Scotiae, vol. L p. 81. 
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on the west side of Barochan Burn that may perhaps mark the 
site of their establishment* 

To any one acquainted with Killallan the name of Barochan 
at once occurs to the mind. This ancient barony was in the 
possession of the family of Fleming for six centuries." Crawford 
says, "The first mention I have found of the Flemings of Barochan 
is in a charter granted by Malcolm, Earl of Lenox, in the reign 
of King Alexander III. to Walter Spruel ' Senescallo de Lenox ' 
of the lands of Dalquhum, Willielmo Flandrense de Barochan 
being a witness thereto. As also I have seen a charter granted 
by James, high steward of Scotland, grandfather to King Robert 
IL (who died in the year 1309), 'Stephano filio Nicolai, de Terra 
quae data fuit Patricio de Selvinland juxta burgum de Renfrew/ 
to which Willielmo Fleeming de Barochan, Miles, is a witness." 

Flodden was a disastrous day to the Barochan family as to 
so many other Scottish families. On the fatal field William, 
otherwise Peter Flemings of Barochan, Sheriff of Lanark, fell 
along with six of his sons. Fortunately for the continuance of 
the family, there was a seventh son who escaped the fate of his 
father and brothers, and succeeded to the estate. The following 
paragraph from the New Statistical Account^ is of interest : — 
" This same Peter Fleming was a celebrated falconer. His 
tersel beat the falcon of James IV., upon which the King 
unhooded his favourite hawk and put the hood on the tersel. 
The hood was richly ornamented with precious stones. Most of 
them were stolen many years ago. One ruby remained of great 
value, but about thirteen years ago it fell out, and not being 
missed at the time it was lost. A few seed pearls only remain. 
There is still at Barochan a pair of silver spurs which belonged 
to the same Peter Fleming." 

About a mile to the east of Killallan Church is the mansion- 



' Origines Parochiales Scotue, vol. i. p. 8i. 

' I am indebted to the Rev. Mr. Kirkwood for the following particulars about the 
later history of Barochan estate : — The Fleming family of Barochan died out about 
half-a-century ago, and the lands passed into other hands. For many years they were 
in the possession of Mr. Cunninghame of Craigends, but last year (1894) they were 
sold by him to Mr. Renshaw, M.P., the present proprietor. 

^ This laird of Barochan appears to have had two proper names, William and Peter, 
He is sometimes referred to under the one nam e, and sometimes under the other. 

4 Vol. vii. p. 48 (January, 1836). 
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house of Barochan, " pleasantly situated on the south side of a 
crag^ie hill, well-sheltered among its ancient woods."' The 
earlier family residence, believed to have been burned by the 
English, circa 1300, stood on a rising ground fully half-a-mile 
away, the site being now occupied by Barochan Cross, removed 
thither towards the end of last century from its original position 
by the side of the neighbouring high road. This Cross* has 
been somewhat of an enigma to antiquaries. About 1770, in the 
course of digging operations, several sepulchral cists formed of 
flagstones and containing human bones and beads of a jet-like 
substance were discovered in a tumulus in the neighbourhood, 
but there is nothing to shew that these had any connection with 
the event commemorated by the erection of the Cross. Local 
tradition associates the monument with a defeat of the Danes. 
In the Appendix to Hamilton of Wishaw's work, already referred 
to,3 the opinion is expressed that the Cross celebrates tiie defeat, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, of Somerled, Lord of the Isles, 
in 1 164. We quote part of the description there given : — 

The Cross of Barochan is greatly weather-wasted, and the sculptures 
upon it consequently rather indistinct. In the upper compartment of the 
east side there is a representation of four figures clad in garments reaching 
to the ground ; and in the lower compartment other four men are sculptured, 
bearing spears or battle-axes in their right hands. In the upper compart- 
ment of the west side, a combat betwixt a knight on horseback and a person 
on foot is very distinctly traced. The knight is in the act of couching his 
lance, and the footman is prepared to meet the attaint on his shield. In 
the under compartment there are three figures, the centre one being more 
diminutive in stature than the other two; and to our apprehension this 
litde fellow appears to be the subject of dispute between them, the figure on 
the right hand evidently interposing a shield over the head of the stripling, 
to save him from the uplifted weapon of the figure on the left hand. .... 
It is to be remarked that in the costume of the figures there is an evident 
difference. The figure on horseback agrees in this particular with the one 
immediately below him on the left hand, and with the procession of four 
figures, marching with halberds or axes, on the eastern foce of the Cross ; 
while the dress of the person who opposes the knight, and of the other who 
defends the stripling in the compartment below, agree with the four figures 
represented in long robes on the other side of the curious monument ^ 



' Crawford's Description of Renfrewshire, p. 379. 

' Old Sutistical Account of Scotland, vol i. 326-7. 

3 Maitland Club, 1831. < Hamilton of Wishaw, p. 279. 
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Prefixed to the work in question is a representation of the 
Cross, giving a good idea of its appearance, though the figures 
are made to stand out with rather more distinctness than they 
now possess. The pedestal of the Cross is 4 feet 6 inches long, 
3 feet high, and 3 feet in thickness. The Cross itself is fully 
1 1 feet in height, i foot 8 inches in breadth, and 10 inches in 
thickness. To any one of an archaeolc^ical turn of mind, Kil- 
lallan parish has an abiding interest from its connection with 
Barochan Cross, and with the spots that keep alive the memory 
of Saint Fillan. j^ M. MACKINLAY, M.A. 



MEMORIALS AND LETTERS, temp. CHARLES L 

5IR DAVID DALRYMPLE'S work, entitled Remarks on 
the History of Scotland^ is pretty well known. Less so, 
perhaps, is another little volume, printed by the ever- 
honoured Robert & Andrew Foulis, entitled Memorials and 
Letters relating to the History of Britain in the reign of Charles 
the First, 

*' Great offence " it seems had been given by the publication 
of a similar book relating to the reign of James L, and he was 
charged " with having placed King James and his courtiers in an 
unfavourable point of view." His defence is not without humour. 
" When," he writes, " I presumed to publish what they wrote, I 
did not suppress any letters which might have done honour to 
their understanding or their morals; my readers, therefore, 
instead of censuring me, ought to lament the scantiness of my 
materials." For the consolation of those who were offended at 
the first volume, he tells them that in the second they will 
"perceive the Covenant set in a ludicrous point of view"! The 
letters, which are from men of both parties and of divers ranks, 
contain not a few excellent touches, pleasing to any Whig or 
Tory who has preserved a sense of humour. The humour is 
usually unintended. 

The collection opens with a very peremptory injunction of 
King Charles to the "Lords of Session in Scotland," com- 
manding them to communicate twice yearly at appointed dates 
in "our chapel at Holyrood house," with their "advocates, clerks. 
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writers, and all other members of that judicatory." After this 
follow several letters from Laud to Bellenden, bishop of Dun- 
blane, which seem rather overbearing in tone. It is jto be 
noted, however, that he does not appear to write to him as his 
ecclesiastical superior but as the mouthpiece of the king. The 
surplice question seems to have been raging, for Laud writes in 
1634-5 — ^** I am very glad to hear . . . that you are resolved 
to wear your whites, notwithstanding the maliciousness of foolish 
men.' 

A somewhat prophetic spirit actuated the good Bishop Juxon, 
who says of " the Book of Canons " that it " perchance at first 
will make more noise than all the cannons in Edinbui^h castle." 
His anticipations that after men were " used a while to the sound 
of them " they would be found " useful for preservation of the 
church " were, as we know, not realised. 

Minor troubles accompanied the distraction of men's minds. 
Typogfraphical errors were found in the Canons and feared in 
the Service-book, for, writes the Earl of Stirling to the Bishop of 
Ross — ^** Young the printer is the greatest knave that ever I dealt 
with"! In 1638, one John de Maria, "a feigned name," writes 
sundry letters to " A Person Unknown." His opinion of the 
Covenant and of the means taken for its enforcement differ much 
from the views expressed in popular manuals. 

The irresolution of the king is represented as the cause " that 
a thousand and a thousand are come in within this month and 
subscribed the same, who, otherways, had undoubtedly stood out" 
For refusing to subscribe, it seems that " herdmen and hiremen " 
were " laid in the stocks, up and down the country," while " pipers 
and candlemakers in our town" had been "committed to the 
town jail by our zealous Mr. Mayor" [? Provost!] Pipers, we 
know, have been a godless race in all ages, but why candle- 
makers ? Probably they anticipated a vast increase of trade if 
Prelacy were duly established and still more if Popery came in. 
" In the West Country they will give no passenger either meat, 
drink, or lodging for his money, until he first give them assur- 
ance that he is a member of this unchristian Covenant." As for 
" means to undo the same," he can only recommend to the king — 
''Gordio node ensis Alexandrinus." 
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" He needs not think to carry matters any length by pro- 
clamations." 

It would have been better if " instead of these three or four 
which were sent down " ..." he had sent down as many of his 
good ships." A few lines farther on in this letter a distinguished 
nobleman of the period is rather flippantly referred to as " the 
grand M^ Allan O More, Prince Major of Argalousia." For this 
man, if he is to return to Scotland, J. de Maria desires accom- 
modation "in one of his Majesty's best-built houses." Some 
three months after this he refers to some district where " there is 
none of note who have not bowed their knees to this Covenant 
of Baal," except two. 

Mr. David Mitchell, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, writes 
sadly to the Bishop of Raphoe — " It would make any man's ears 
tingle to hear what a pitiful plague this church and kingdom 
are in." 

"Mr. Mathew Wemyss subscribed on Friday, preached for 
the Covenant on Sunday, and discharged the oi^n." 

One of the gems of the collection is found in this melancholy 
letter — ^" There are still here 500 Commissioners of the States ; 
they relieve one another by course as Castor and Pollux went to 
hell"! 

But it is time to quote some delightful passages from those 
of the opposite faction. " A Person in England " writes thus to 
" Two Confidents " in Scotland, on the i ith July, 1638—" I hear 
it \sic] the unanimous consent of many leading persons, that they 
hope to find an America in Scotland." Hopes are held out that 
if " liberty " is to be found there, " there will be hardly found 
receipt for those who will thrust themselves amongst you, such 
who are men of eminent rank, and great estates, and those who, 
I daresay, will spend, a few of them, in the discharge of their 
ordinary affairs, more money yearly nor is now to be spared 
in the kingdom ; I could number forty or fifty of them that 
will allot 100,000/. yearly for their expence." 

This must surely mean one hundred thousand "pounds 
Scots." Anyhow, a tempting prospect is held out to poor Jockey 
of the prosperity that will result to him by the admission of 
wealthy and liberal Englishmen. To clench the matter the 
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writer says — ^ You, by this manner, will get their estates and 
persons amongst you, and they will take none of your gospel 
away although they communicate with you/' 

On the 26th October, 1638, "A person unknown*' writes 
to Wariston addressing him as '^ Dear Christian brother and 
courageous Protestant" As it was found "altogether incon- 
venient that he [the Prelate of St. Andrews] or any of that kind 
should shew themselves peaceably in public, some course was 
taken how he might be entertained in such places as he should 
come unto." The use of the word ** entertained " shews great 
delicacy of feeling. Hearing that Brechin [presumably the 
bishop thereof] is in Edinburgh, the writer shews less delicacy, 
and it is sug^^ted '' that, in a private way, some course may be 
taken for his terror and disgrace, if he offer to shew himself 
publicly." To understand the full piquancy of this, one must 
remember that, as the editor informs us, ^ just about this time 
the bishops had been cited to appear before the General 
Assembly at Glasgow." 

Very subtle is the document entitled '^ Instructions from the 
Covenanters in Scotland to their Messenger to the French 
King." To persuade a Catholic Absolute Monarch to assist by 
physical or moral support ultra-Protestants resisting their own 
king was a matter which would require both audacity and 
ingenuity. Sentimental appeals to the ancient alliance between 
France and Scotland would be of little avail. The only selfish 
ground which could have persuaded Louis was to be found in 
'' the maxims of policy to assist the weaker," not of course as a 
matter of generosity, but in order '' to keep the balance the more 
even." From a letter by " A Person Unknown " it would seem 
that the term Covenanters was "a name which they are not 
ashamed of, although their adversaries have put it upon them." 
This writer represents the people as practically unanimous in 
their opposition to bishops and service-book. 

In a very different vein is the letter of Mr. Robert Burnet to 
Johnston of Wariston, his wife's brother. It seems to be written 
from Paris, whither he had probably gone for safety. ''God 
foi^ve," says he, " your bloody and cruel preachers who have 
not known, nor will not know, the way of peace." 
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This good man's wife was of another persuasion. Indeed, as 
her son tells us, she " was bred to her brother Wariston's prin- 
ciples, and could never be moved from them." The resultant of 
this union was the celebrated — and tolerant — Gilbert Burnet 

Several letters from Wariston (to Lord Balmerino and others) 
follow. In April, 1641, he thoughtfully remarks — ^"The Parlia- 
ment is to fall to our demands and to get us money. God is 
going on in some hid way for his Son's crown : it will break 
forth." His usual name for his political enemies at this period 
is " incendiaries." Meanwhile in these troublous times — it is un- 
certain at what date — Lord Balmerino writes — '' I have retained 
so much of the Liturgy as to say, * Good Lord, deliver us.' " 

General David Leslie writes, quaintly disavowing any wish 
to have command in his own country, "for many reasons" — 
" First, It is not possible to me nor any man to carry himself so 
that he shall or can please all men. . . . Secondly, I have 
great ones to my enemies in that kingdom. Thirdly, His Majesty, 
with all reverence, would see me hanged." 

King Charles in a proclamation to the Magistrates of Glasgow 
(April, 1643) seems to retort the name of " incendiaries " on the 
rebellious faction. Nick-naming is a game that two can play at 

A few gems may be quoted from the remaining documents. 

" Lieutenant-General Hotham is seized upon by thirty or forty 
rogues and Anabaptists." 

" When the cunningness of Rothes had brought in Montrose 
to our party, his more than ordinary and evil pride made him 
very hard to be guided." 

"Some 1500 naked Scots Irishes having loppen from isle to 
isle, till at last getting away thro' Badenoch, they broke down 
on Strathem." 

The last two extracts are from a letter by Mr. Robert Baillie. 
He, too, had his annoyances as well as those who brought out 
the Service-book. It seems that a pamphlet he had written had 
" stuck on the press these seven weeks, through the sottishness 
of the printers." Again he writes to his cousin, Mr. William 
Spang — "I was at Oxford, the best builded and booked uni- 
versity in the world, but the worst provided of learned and 
orthodox men I know any." But true religion, as good Mr. 
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Baillie understood it, was not common in high places, for in the 
same letter he says — '' A truly pious and really public man is a 
rare piece upon earth." 

From a letter written Sy the Earl of Panmure to Wariston 
in 1647, it would almost appear that King Charles preserved a 
sense of humour in the depth of his misfortunes. " He [His 
Majesty\ thinks that the Scots have sold him at too cheap a rcUe^^ 

Amid all these public commotions the good old private wars 
in the Highlands were not entirely intermitted. Some of the 
Camerons had invaded land held by the Grants, and had got 
considerably the worst of the fray, several being killed and more 
wounded. This naturally tended to cause a little unpleasant- 
ness between the two houses. Cameron of Lochiel (1645) writes 
to Grant of Freuchie in the following manly yet pathetic strain : — 

Right loving Cousin, 

My hearty recommendations being remembered to your 
honour. I have received your honour's letter concerning this mis- 
fortunate accident that never fell out, betwixt our houses, the like 
before in no man's days ; but, praised be God, I am innocent of the 
same and my friends, both in respect that they gi't [went] not within 
your honour's bound's but [only] to Murray-land, where all men take 
their prey ; nor knew not that Moynes was a Grant, but thought that he 
was a Murray-man. EREMUS. 

FIRST 5TAQB COACH BETWEEN EDINBURGH AND 

GLASGOW. 

TOWARDS the middle of last century the merchants of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow were anxiously devising schemes 
for securing the construction of a highway between these 
cities "sufficient to bear the weight of all manner of wheel 
carriadge " ; * but it was not till 1753 that the requisite statutory 
authority was obtained for the purpose. Previous to this time 
people usually travelled on foot or horseback, though, perhaps, 
a magnate might occasionally be found doing the journey in the 
manner described by a 17th century tourist, "with a coach and 
six, and a lusty footman on each side of the coach to manage 
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and keep it up in rough places."' But, notwithstanding the 
obstacles presented by defective roadways, an attempt was made 
so early as 1678 to establish a regular stage coach service 
between the two cities. William Hoome, a merchant in Edin- 
burgh, obtained, from the Privy Council, the exclusive privilege 
of having such a conveyance for seven years, and an assurance 
against his horses being pressed for any kind of public service ;» 
and the magistrates of Glasgow undertook to support the venture 
by contributing 200 merks yearly during the continuance of the 
service. Under the agreement with the magistrates, a copy of 
which is preserved in the Town Clerk's office,^ " the said William 
Hoome obliges him, with all diligence, to have in readiness ane 
sufficient strong coach, with sax able horses, to be driven with 
servants and furniture for the convenience of all travellers who 
shall think fit to make use thereof, for their journey betwixt 
Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and which coach shall contain sax 
persons, and shall go ance ilk week betwixt the foresaid two 
places, or twyce a week if he shall have encouragement, beginning 
upon the first day of September next to come, and thereafter to 
continue for the space of five years allenarly. . . . And that ilk 
person going passenger therein shall have liberty to take in ane 
block bag or portmanteau for carrying of their cloaks, linnings 
or sicklyke. And that ilk person paying to the said William 
Hoome, ilk time betwixt the said places, from the month of 
March to the first of September, being counted summer months, 
the sum of eight shilling Sterling, which is four pounds sixteen 
shillings Scots ; and from the first of September to the first of 
March, being counted winter months, the sum of five pounds 
eight shillings Scots, and that by ilk person passing therein. 
And the said coach, horses, servants, and furniture foresaid, are 
to take journey ilk Monday and return ilk Saturday at night, 
whether there be persons to the number foresaid or none at all 
to pass therein. And that the burgesses of this Burgh be 
preferred to all others." 

The magistrates paid Hoome 400 merks in advance, being 



■ Chambers' Domestic Amials, iL p. 393. ' lb. pp. 391 -a. 
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their contribution for the first two years, on condition that a 
proportionate part should be refunded in the event of the coach 
being discontinued within that time. What became of the 
scheme has not been definitely ascertained, but there are grounds 
for surmising that it was unsuccessful. In 1749, however, a 
caravan was established which passed twice a week between 
Edinburgh and Gla^ow, taking a day and a half to the journey; 
and as a commodious roadway came into existence shortly 
afterwards it is probable that the provision of wheeled accom- 
modation, more or less effective, has since been uninterrupted. 

R. R. 
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/. Of ane horse cariand twa scheip. 

5 COTS law has many curious chapters, perhaps none more 
so than that which Sir John Skene printed under the 
comprehensive heading " Of ane horse cariand twa scheip 
and burning of ane miln." Its terse and graphic diction ought 
to give it rank not merely as law but as literature. " Thir four 
chaptours," says Sir John, in the margin of his Auld Lowes and 
Constitutions of Scotland^ published in 1609, "are written in ane 
buke perteining to Sir David Carnegie of Kynnarde." The 
original was in Latin, which is decidedly bettered by Sir John's 
vigorous, expressive, and idiomatic translation into Scots. 



Ane man passand be the kings hie way callis before him twa schiep 
bound together with ane tow and with the twa ends thereof : 
and be chance ane horse haveand ane sair back is lyand in 
the samine hie way : swa the ane of the scheip passes be the 
richt side, and the other Scheip be the other side, of the horse: 
And the tow quherewith they are bound tuiches his sair back: 
quherethrow he is moved to rise up, and caries the scheip 
hingand the ane upon his ane side and the other upon the 
other side, here and there in sundrie places and throw the 
feildis : untill he comes to ane open miln without ane keiper 
haveand ane fire in the midde flure: and the fire being 
skattered the miln is brunt with the twa scheip and the horse. 
It is demanded quha sail answer for this skeath and damnage ? 
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3. It is answered the awner of the horse sail pay for the twa 
scheip : because the Kings hie way sould not be occupied be 
the horse. 

3. And the miller sail answer for burning of the miln for the horse 
and for the scheip and for all other skeath and damnage done 
in the miln. Because he left the miln open and fire in it 
without ane keeper. 



Some readers of a legal periodical' may remember that a 
poetico-juridical contributor to its pages made the foregoing 
dramatic episode and quaint quid juris the theme of a delight- 
fully racy law lyric. The accomplished author of that poem, 
however, was not aware that, some centuries before the tale in 
his hands budded and blossomed into Scots verse, a formidable 
rival had tackled the same inspiring subject Yet so it was. 

The heterogeneous character of the material from which 
Scots law was evolved can never be better typified than by the 
history of the fugitive scintilla juris above quoted, which was 
accorded a place by Sir John Skene as chapter 26 of the statutes 
of King David II. in the Acts of Parliament of Scotland, but 
which, with some disregard of the critical acuteness of Sir John, 
his nineteenth-century successor, the renowned record scholar, 
Mr. Thomas Thomson, did not see fit to include in the standard 
edition of the Scots ActSy edited by him. We have in the 
passage before us conclusive evidence that the compilers of 
Scottish law manuscript collections, drawing their information 
from most varied quarters, Scots, English, and French, did not 
scruple upon occasion to imbibe legal instruction from folk-lore. 

The Gesta Romanorum^ a collection of odd stories, with 
attenuated morals tagged on, which are odder still, is not 
exactly the work to which, in the present day, one would 
naturally turn for enlightenment upon the law of the land. But 
the writer of the above-cited passage in Sir David Carnegie's 
'*buke" was of a different mind. He took from the Gesta 
(chap. 163 in Oesterley's edition) the identical story upon which 
his legal conundrum is constructed, cleverly turning it into a 
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vehicle to explain the leading doctrine of the law of damages — 
the necessity of culpa to infer liability. 

But it is almost certain he found something more than the 
story. If the copy of the Gesta which he used was not 
materially different from that now printed, he must have found 
at the end of the story a most extraordinary supplement A 
young student, Celestinus by name, had, it was said, a school 
exercise set him which was no other than to compose a number 
of verses on these startling adventures of the horse and the sheep. 
His metrical powers proved quite unequal to the task and he 
was in sore tribulation, when opportunely there appeared an 
elderly man. This personage spoke to the despairing student, 
ascertained the cause of his trouble, and then revealed his own 
identity. In thus introducing himself he said, with an engaging 
frankness which must have disarmed all suspicion — ^' I am the 
Devil in human form, and the best poet that ever lived." Then 
he obligingly offered to make the necessary rhymes — for a con- 
sideration, which even in those days was a very necessar>' 
element in contracts. The student in exchange for the verses 
mortgaged himself soul and body to the tempter's service. 
Poetry must surely have been a better paying property then 
than now, for four lines of leonine Latin verse can scarcely be 
reckoned a handsome equivalent for the value to be given in 
return. Perhaps, however, then as now more depended upon 
the standing of the poet than the real quality of his wares. Be 
that as it may, here are the verses which are believed to con- 
stitute the entire poetical works of their sable and celebrated 
author, the optimus versificator as he dubbed himself — 

Nexus ovem binam per spinam traxit equinam ; 
Lesus surgit equus pendet utrumque pecus. 
Ad molendinum pondus portabat equinum, 
Dispergendo focum se cremat atque locum. 
Custodes aberant; singula damna ferant! 

Not being lyrically gifted, I am content to let my translation 
limp in prose — 

A rope binding a pair of sheep passed over a horse's spine : 

He feeling the sore sprang up and a sheep swung on either side : 

His horse load he carried to a mill, 

Where kicking about the fire he burnt himself and the place. 

The millers were absent : let them bear all the loss. 
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The student's preceptor was struck, we are told, by the 
uncommon beauty of the lines ! A cross-examination of his 
pupil, who at first claimed the piece as his own, disclosed the 
real authorship. It only remains to be said that, as of course a 
contract with Satan, even in the guise of supreme poet, was 
contra bonos mores^ or anyhow admitted of locus poenitentiae, 
means were easily devised whereby the dangerous bargain was 
rendered null and void. Plucked as a brand from the burning, 
Celestinus turned over a new leaf, and his memory survives only 
in connection with the unique and peculiar poem and the 
incident so strangely woven in a manner into the fabric of 
Scots law. 

2, Concerning plough-irons. 

Our Scottish historians one after the other, from Wyntoun and 
Bower down to Hailes and Tytler, dwell with satisfaction upon 
an incident assigned by them to the time when Thomas the 
good Earl of Moray acted as regent during the minority of King 
David II. The Regent had made a law, they say — although no 
such provision is to be found now in the statutes of that period 
— ^that the sheriff of each shire was to be answerable for all 
stolen plough- irons. They were not to be taken home at nights; 
they were to be left overnight with the ploughs on the field. If 
they were stolen the sheriff was to compensate the loss. A cer- 
tain " greedy carle " saw his way to make a profit out of this. 
He hid his plough-irons in a peat moss, complained to the sheriff 
that they had been stolen, and on the strength of his claim 
received payment of their value. But the sheriff somehow got 
wind of the fraud practised upon him, with results which it may 
be best to let the reader glean from Androw of Wyntoun's cir- 
cumstantial narrative (book viii. ch. 24) : — 

He (f>. the Regent) bade that ilke man alswa 
Suld noucht fra tbare plwys ta 
Thare plw-ymys : hot lat tbame ly 
On tbare plwys or nere thar-by, 
And gyve thai bapnyd stollyne to be 
Till bym tbat aucbt tbame ordanyd be 
The sbyrrawe to pay scbyllyngis twa: 
And tbat alowyd to be alswa. 
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A gredy carle swne efityr wes 
Byrnand in swylk gredynes 
That his plw-yrnys hymselfT stall 
And hyd thame in a pete-pot all : 
He pleyhnyd to the shynawe sare 
* That stollyn his plw-yrnys ware. 

The shyrrave than payd hym schyllyngis twa 

And eiityr that he dwne had swa 

Swne a gret Court he gert set, 

Wyttyng off that stwlth to get 

The dravere he gert and othir ma 

Swa be examynyd that swne tha 

Tald hym that the carle thame stall 

And hyd thaim in the pete-pot all 

And tuk syne the payment 

Tharefore he lele jwgement 

To the gallows he gert harle 

And thare he gert hyng up that carle. 

According to Bower {Scotichronicon xiii. i8) the man was 
tried, sentenced, and hanged for theft — the theft of his own 
plough-irons ! As typical of the strong and peaceful rule of 
Scotland under the good Earl's regency, this curious anecdote 
has hitherto been counted authentic. But not long ago I was 
surprised to find in the chronicle of a French author {Brevis 
Relatio in the Scriptores Rerum Gestarum Willeltni Conquestoris^ 
ed. Giles, 1845, pp. 19-20), who wrote in the first half of the 
twelfth century, a passage materially affecting the credibility of 
the alleged incident in Scotland. 

Richard, Earl of Normandy, grandfather of William the Con- 
queror (this Norman chronicle tells us), died in such fair repute 
that he was known as the father of his country. So great was 
the peace of the land in his time that ploughmen' were not 
allowed to take their plough-irons to their homes. Whoever 
had these articles stolen needed only to complain to the earl, who 
straightway made good the loss. One day a cunning plough- 
man's wife stole her husband's irons, and on the morrow when 
he discovered his loss he proceeded to the earl, complained, and 



'The Tres Anden Costumier de Normandie (ed. Tardif, 1881), cap. 16, has a 
vivid and emphatic sentence for the dignity of the plough. Camica enim in pace 
Ducis est et protectione : servat eos qui earn ducunt In Norman law the plough 
had a peace of its own. 
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received money to purchase a new set. On his return home he 
told his wife what had happened. She gleefully revealed the 
actual circumstances, congratulating him on now having both 
his irons and their price. But he, honest soul ! went back and 
repaid the sum he had received, explaining at the same time 
what his wife had done. With the savage justice of the time, 
however, the earl caused the woman's eyes to be torn out' as a 
punishment for the theft* 

The close and at points almost verbal parallelism in these 
two stories of the Norman eleventh -century ploughman and 
the Scottish "carle," who over-reached himself three hundred 
years after, makes it impossible henceforth to regard Wyntoun's 
anecdote as a serious document for the history of Scots law. 
By the normal canons of historical criticism both can scarcely 
be true : the later-dated stands condemned as folklore, not 
fact. GEO. NEILSON. 

KILMARNOCK BARONY CHARTER— 3 May 1315. 

IN the hands of Mr. R. S. M'Nicol, Glasgow, is a transcript, 
apparently vouched for by a well-known W.S., of a tran- 
sumpt or notarial copy of a highly interesting historical 
charter. Mr. M'Nicol fears the original document, extant in 
1885, is now lost, but possibly this notice may lead to definite 
information of its whereabouts. The document bears that on 
12 September 1453 Robert Lord Boid produced before the 
notary and witnesses a charter of Robert Bruse by the grace of 
God late King of Scots in favour of the late potent lord, Robert 
Boid, written on parchment and sealed with the King's seal in 
white wax. Its terms are then recited as follows : — 

Robertus Dei gracia rex Scottorum omnibus probis hominibus suis 
tocius terre sue salutem, Sciatis nos dedisse concessisse et hac presenti 



' William the Conqueror prohibited capital punishment, substituting mutilation. 
Eruantur ocuU was one of the alternatives. Stubbs' Select Charters (i8i84), p. 84-5. 
See, also, a theft case, so punished, in Bigelowe*s Pladta Anglo-Normannica, p. 261. 

■ Since writing, I have found the story also in William of Jumi^ges, vii cap. 47 
(Camden's Angkca Normannica, 691). It is told in a slightly difTerent way of 
Duke Rollo, by the same author. Op, eit, \L cap. 20 (Ang. Norm. 619). In both 
versions the woman was the actual offender, but in that last cited both man and vdfe 
were put to death. See further Wace's Roman de Rou (ed. Andiesen) i. lines 
1225-85 and notes LL pp. 617-8. 
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carta nostra confirmasse Roberto Boid militi dilecto et fideli nostro pro 
homagio et servicio suo omnes terras de Kylmemoc de Bondingtoun et 
de Herteschav, que fuerunt Johannis de Balliolo in dominico, totam 
terrain de Kylbride et totam terram de Ardnele, que fuerunt Godfridi de 
Ros filii quondam Reginald! de Ros, et totam terram que fuit Villelmi 
de Mora in tenemento de Dairy cum illis septem acris terre que fuerunt 
quondam Roberti de Ros in tenemento de Ardnele cum pertinenciis, 
una cum dimidio terrarum de Blare de Petecon de Dairy de Dogetlande 
et de Velscheton, et cum liberetenentibus dictarum terrarum et servidis 
eorundem liberetenencium una cum liberetenentibus terrarum infra- 
scriptarum et eorundem serviciis videlicet terre de Meneforde, terre 
Ricardi Brune, terre Johannis de Kylmemoc, terre Villelmi de Cobyn- 
schent, terre Jacobi de Tempilton de Achindalosk, terre Roberti Scot in 
Raliston, terre Laurencii de Mora in tenemento de Dairy, et terre de 
Inglisardnel, Tenendas et habendas eidem Roberto Boid et heredibus 
suis de nobis et heredibus nostris in feodo et hereditate per omnes rectas 
metas et divisas suas in unam integram et liberam baroniam quicte 
libere plenarie et honorifice in boscis planis viis semitis moris maresiis 
pratis pascuis et pasturis in aquis stagnis vivariis molendinis et multuris 
in aucupacionibus piscacionibus et venacionibus cum furca et fossa soc 
et sak thol et them et infangandthef et cum omnibus aliis libertatibus 
comoditatibus aisiamentis et iustis pertinenciis suis tam non nominatis 
quam nominatis; Preterea concessimus prefato Roberto Boid ut ipse 
et heredes sui habeant teneant et possideant predictam terram de 
Herteschav per omnes rectas metas et divisas suas tantum in liberam 
forestam firmiter prohibentes ne quis sine licencia dicti Roberti et 
heredum suorum speciali infra dictam terram de Herteschav secet 
aucupet aut venetur super nostram plenariam forisfacturam ; Faciendo 
nobis et heredibus nostris dictus Robertus et heredes sui pro omnibus 
terris supradictis servicium unius militis in excercitu nostro et unam 
sectam ad curiam nostram de Are ad singula placita nostra ibidem 
tenenda. In cuius rei testimonium presenti carte nostre sigillum 
nostrum precepimus apponi, Testibus Bernardo abbate de Abirbrotht 
cancellario nostro, Thoma Ranulphi comite moravie nepote nostro, 
Valtero senescallo Scocie, Johanne de Meneteth, Jacobo domino de 
Duglas, et Roberto de Keth Militibus. Datum apud Are tercio die 
mensis maii anno regni nostri decimo. 

The notarial act of reading, copying, &c., was done " in castro 
de Kylmemoc " by Robert Kerde, a priest of the Glasgow diocese 
notary public by imperial authority, and the witnesses were Sir 
Alexander Boyd knight, William Boid " brother of the said lord 
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of Kylmernoc," Alexander Hamylton and Thomas Rede, with 
many others not named. 

The original charter of King Robert the Bruce is entered in 
the Register of the Great Seal, which, as usual at that time, 
omits the date. There are besides some transpositions and other 
differences, chief of which is that the entry in the Great Seal 
Raster does not mention the lands of Blair, Petecon, Dairy, 
Dc^etlande, or Velscheton. Ayrshire antiquaries will probably 
find a value in this copy of the foundation charter of the barony 
in 1315. 

OUR CHARTULARY. 

A Larder Account in 164i. 

•yf MONGST the papers of the poet William Motherwell, found after 

A^ his death, were two detached foolscap leaves ' which evidently 

^ had once formed part of a book of accounts. The holes for 

the stitching threads are still manifest, and the sheets present the 

appearance of having been torn out. The paper is watermarked with a 

kind of fleur-de-lis about one inch in height and three-quarters of an 

inch in breadth, appearing once on each sheet near the centre. The 

four pages are very neatly written. There are no express intimations 

in the entries to identify the place and person for whom the accounts 

were kept, but belonging as they do to the year 1649, ^^d conveying 

much curious information on Scottish gastronomy in that period, they 

are of inherent value and interest whether viewed in r^ard to the 

system of accounting they illustrate or the evidence they afford as 

to the prevalent delicacies of the table. 

[First page] 

Wansday, the 7th of No^- 1649. 

Item for ane hundarethe eges, .... xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for ane hundarethe peires, .... xxxs. 

Item for ane hundarethe and ane halfe of Apilis, . xxxvjs. 

Item for ane pertrige, viijs. 

— 004 : 17 : 04 : 

Fursday," the 8th of No'- 1649. 
Item bought [two words illegible] 

1 5 woodcockes at 8s the [illegible] . . . vji>- 



' Now in possesion of Mr. David Robertson of Glasgow, F.S. A. Scot. 

* In this word and all others in the MS. I have, in accordance with a standard rule 
of transcription, transliterated ff as F. The original has ffursday, ffryday, ffyve. 
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Item for [illegible] iiiji>- xiijs. 4^- 

Item for Ane Dosane and ane halfe of larics, • izs. 

Item for Tbrie muttouns, vii^i- 

Item for ane Veale, xls. 

Item for ane huthrone,' yj^ 

—26 : 02 : 04 : 

Fryday, the 9th of No^* 

Item for ane hundreth eges, xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for Fyve Dosane Apiles to the baick hous, . xvs. 

Item for Foure pund weicht of freshe butare to 

the baimes, xxvjs. 8d. 

Item for Sevene poyntes and ane chopine ' milke 

to the childering, xvs. 

Item for Twelve poyntes and 3 mudildnes to 

the latching, xxvis. 6d. 

—005 : 05 : 06 : 
L* —036 : 05 : 03 : 

U. s. d. 

Summa of this weike is . . . 126 : 02 : 02 : 

In Inglishe money is . • . 010 : 10 : 02 farthen. 

Summa, .... 523 : 16 : 02 : 

In Inglische money is . . 043 : 12 : 11 : halfe pennie. 

[Second page.] Saturday, the loth of No^- 1649. 

Item for Thrie sydes of beife, xvji>- 

Item for Sevene Muttounes, m\}^ xiijs. 4d. 

Item for Ane veale, xiijs. 

Item for 13 snypes, xxxiijs. 6d. 

Item for Sex Dosane of Larkes, .... xxs. 

Item for Foure henes, . xxvjs. Sd. 

Item for Seven Nolttounges, xxxvijs. 6d. 

Item for Nyne hundarethe and ane halfe of peires, ix^i* 

Item for Thrie hundarethe Apiles, .... \'\^ xs. 

Item for Ane vaylduick, viijs. 

Item for Foure pund of freshe butare to the baimes, xxvjs. 8d. 

Item for Ane hundarethe eges, .... xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for 16 caloure eges, iiis. 

—056 : 14 : 10 : 

Soneday, the nth of Nor- 
—000 : 00 : 00 : 



Monanday, the 12th of Nor* 
Item for Ane hundarethe eges, .... xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for Tua Dosane Larkes, viijs. 



■ Hut krone ^ a young heifer. 



* Ckopitu^ a quart. 
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Item for Thrie snypes and 8 horscockes/ . xxxjs. 6d. 

Item for Ane pertrige, ixs. 

Item for Thrie Douckars, xiis. 

— 004 : 03 : 10 : 

Tuysday, the 13th af No'- 

—000 : 00 : 00 : 

' Lri« 060 : 18 : 08 : 

[Third page.] Wansday, the 14th of No^- 

Item for Ane Hundarethe eges, . . . . xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for Aucht snypes and Three horscockes, . xxiijs. 8d. 

— 002 : 07 : 00 : 

Fursday, the 15th of No'- 

Item for Tua muttounes, \^ 

Item for Ane veale, xliijs. 4d. 

—007 : 03 : 04 : 

Fryday, the i6th of No'- 

Item for Sevene poyntes and ane chopeine milke to 

the childeringes chalmer, .... xvs. 

Item for Allevene poyntes and ane muchkenis milke 

to the kitching, xxijs. 6d. 

—001 : 17 : 06 : 
Lris —on : 07 : 10 : 
Summa of this weike is— 072 : 06 : 06 : 
In Inglishe money is — 006 : 00 : 06 half-pennie. 

[Fourth page.] 'Sattorday, the 17 No»b«- 1649. 

Item for ane cargas beife, . . . - . . ix^i- vis. 8d. 

Item for four muttounes and heidis, . . . viii^i- iis. 4d. 

Item for other thrie muttouns, . . . . vli* xiis. 

Item for tua pound ten uncis fresch buttar, . . xviijs. 

Item for fyve 5oyng fuillis, xxijs. 6d. 

Item for ane hundereth egis, xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for 2 hundereth winttar peiris, . . . xxxijs. 

^ Item for thrie dosone callour egis, .... viijs. 2d. 

Item for foure paire of plivars and nyne snypes, . iiij^* iiijd. 

Item for Thrie pertriges, xls. 

Item for Ten horsecocks, xxvjs. 8d. 

Item for Ane vayldgoose, xviijs. 

Item for Thrie woodcokes and ane Duicke, . . xxixs. 
Summa — 037 : 19 : 00 : 

' Horsecock^ a bird of the snipe species. 

' D^ represents Lateris. Summa Uteris meaning the total of the page. 
3 The entries for this date, down to and including that marked with s are in a 
different hand. 
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Sonday, the i8 Nor- 1649. 
Suxnma— 000 : 00 : 00 : 

Monnday, the 19 Nc- 

Item for Ane hunderethe eges, xxiijs. 4d. 

Item for Ane muirefoule, xiijs. 4d. 

Item for Fyve snypes, xiis. 6d. 

Item for Fyve horscokes, vis. 4d. 

Summa— 003 : 15 : 06 : 

Tuysday* the ao No»- 

^-000 : 00 : 00 : 
Lrifc --040 : 14 : 06 : 

It is quite evident that the establishment, for which so many hun- 
dreds of eggs and so many carcases of beef and mutton were required 
during so short a time, must have been very large.' The quantity 
of game and wild fowl is considerable also, although small in pro- 
portion to the grosser foods. One may assume that the nicer fsjt — 
the woodcocks, horsecocks, snipe, larks, and other wild fowl — was for 
the privy table of the head of the house. It is noteworthy that poiic 
\s absent from the stock of flesh meat, thus perhaps illustrating the 
antipathy which our Scottish ancestors are said to have had to 
that food. Pigeons are absent also, possibly because the establishment 
may have possessed a columbarium of its own, rendering outside 
supplies unnecessary. G. ^. 

BOOK NOTICES. 

The Origins of Invention: A Study of Industry among 
Primitive Peoples. By Otis T. Mason, A.M., Ph.D. 
London: Walter Scott, Ltd., 1895. (3s. 6d.) 

A title is a generalisation which can scarcely ever be rigidly 
accurate — ^if, indeed, such a thing as rigfid accuracy exists at alL 
The " origins of invention " are hardly to be found in a study of 
industry among the primitive peoples of our own time, unless by 
a long process of induction and archaeological investigation and 
comparison. For tracing these origins Dr. Mason's method 
rather over-accents the evidences of present savage life, and 
pays too little heed to the direct proofs of antiquity itself. 



' The fmct that the leaves were found along with the MeaniB Accounts printed 
supra^ page 160, makes it possible that they are part of the household accounts of 
PoUok CasUe or Mearns Castle. 
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True it is that the savage to-day is the best comment on pre- 
historic man: yet the prehistoric remains themselves are the 
real evidence; the modem implement, its making and its use, 
are only ancillary. Dr. Mason inverts the order. He is an anthro- 
pologist who becomes antiquary somewhat as an after-thought 
Hence in this most serviceable addition to the Contemporary 
Science series, although his title proclaims an antiquary's 
purpose, his sub-title betrays the ethnologist, whom the text 
fully reveals. The archaeologist would, doubtless, have been 
glad had there been a greater utilisation of the work of the 
antiquaries, and more attention to the industries of peoples 
primitive in time as well as in culture. It is from culture 
primitive in degree rather than primitive in time that Dr. Mason 
has preferred to draw the facts for his book, which presents a 
very large body of various fact, and is of equal value and interest. 
His conception of invention is comprehensive enough to make it 
embrace, not mere tools and machinery, but institutions and 
processes of life. Selecting certain leading types of things, 
known to have been in use from the beginnings of man, and 
for the most part still in ubiquitous activity, he illustrates by 
examples, extending over a very wide area alike in locality and 
time, the process of change which, commencing with a stone tied 
to the end of a stick and ending in a steam hammer, yet makes 
the last product a very slight modification of its immediate pre- 
decessor. The singular tenacity and continuity of the old, 
through all the modifications of the new, is admirably shewn, as 
for example in the plough which, growing out of a digging stick for 
use by hand, remained as in early Roman and even late Spanish 
types of the same shape for ages after it had been modified for 
oxen to draw, and had ceased to be in any sense a hand-spade. 
Implements adequate for his needs man has at all stages been 
able to make from whatever his surroundings supplied. During 
the stone period he was a complete master of his crafl. His 
working geology gave him such a familiarity with his material 
that often, in flaking, a single chip sufficed to disclose a flaw, 
causing him to throw the " reject " aside. " A careful study of 
this subject," says Dr. Mason, " leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the prehistoric savage had nothing more to learn about the 
physical properties of minerals that were necessary for him to 
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use in his avocations. So true is this that the most skilful flint- 
knappers of Brandon and elsewhere are not able to reproduce 
some of the more beautiful forms that are common in museums." 
A well-shaped and polished axe of flint or jade is, albeit made 
with a stone hammer, as much a sign of highly trained and 
oi^nised labour, demonstrates as clearly an already complex 
society, as the most finished cutlery of modem Sheffield. 

In dealing with a very extensive selection of examples, 
illustrating always their modem and sometimes their ancient 
uses, suggesting the conditions that gave rise to them, and 
following out the lines of successive improvements, a great mass 
of instructive matter has been accumulated. It was the author's 
aim (wide as the poles asunder from that once upon a time 
pursued by worthy Polydore Vei^il!) to investigate the construc- 
tion of each apparatus, its evolution or development, and its 
geographical distribution. His scheme was, of course, far beyond 
the possible compass of a manual. Not any system of intellectual 
hydraulic pressure as yet invented could squeeze so much as that 
of the world's long industrial history into the covers of a hand- 
book! But Dr. Mason has shaped his matter into an admirable 
synopsis of mechanical appliances in use among primitive peoples 
— a little volume containing much, not the smallest of the gifts 
of the Smithsonian Institution to Europe, and a contribution of 
first-rate worth along the whole line of research into the history 
of the prehistoric 

Studies in Church History. By Henry C. Lea. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea's Son & Co. 1883. 
($2.50.) 

In apposite response to a query in our first issue (p. 51) there 
has been sent this volume of studies in the history of the Catholic 
Church, first published in 1869, of which the present is the second 
edition. It combines four monographs on the rise of the tem- 
poral power, the benefit of clergy, excommunication, and the 
early church and slavery. To say that each section is replete 
not only with learning, but with learning impressive scarcely less 
by its massiveness than by its familiarity with recondite mediaeval 
tractates, is only another way of saying that it has the same dis- 
tinctions and is on the same high level of scholarship as Dr. Lea's 
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other works. No writer on the long drama of Catholicism and the 
rise and metamorphosis of its institutions — with their mingled 
tale of high endeavour, of success, of failure, of corruption, of 
decline, of continuing life — has brought to bear a larger grasp or 
knowledge, a heartier sympathy with the best aspiration, or a 
keener eye of criticism for venality and ambition gone astray* 
The position, the influence, and the unparalleled longevity of the 
pontificate have made the lessons of its career the most pro- 
foundly instructive of any derived from the contemplation of the 
destinies of institutions. Nowhere else can be seen so clearly 
the momentous consequences of a wise or foolish decision, 
nowhere so demonstrated the vitality of enlightened principle, 
nowhere so sternly indicated the unforgiving certainty of penalty 
for a policy based on selfish and merely temporal ambitions with 
dubious ethics. Respice finem is ever the warning of Time. The 
span of life of the Roman church has been so long that it is easy 
to see in its career as a whole and in the fates of portions of its 
wide-reaching policy the necessary effects of causes far remote. 
When in the early centuries clerics began to claim, not exemption 
from justice indeed, but a court of clerics to be tried in ; when 
chiefly through the forged decretals in the ninth century that 
claim was successful in establishing itself in European law; who 
could have foreseen the evil consequences that would ensue? 
It was a false principle for which the church contended ; it 
made one law for priests and another for common men, and out- 
raged justice slowly, though six or seven centuries worked out 
its revenge. The ecclesiastical privilege proved baneful in the 
extreme, baneful to the cause of order and civilisation, baneful 
to the church itself It led inexorably to gross abuses. In 
England villains of the worst type escaped the gallows by learning 
Latin in gaol so as to pass muster with a neck-verse at the trial. 
In France robbers and felons tonsured each other, nay, entered 
the church in crowds, so as to procure the cherished immunity. 
Everywhere it made the great universal church a shield to crime. 
At first sight it had seemed a. harmless concession that a cleric 
should be tried by a clerical tribunal, yet that slight swerve from 
the true line of justice led to such inevitable wrong. 

A few pages are devoted to the course of things in England 
where Thomas i Becket died in defence of the immunity which 
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remained, with modifications, until the reign of Queen Anne, and 
was removed from the statute law of England under George IV. 
In Scotland Dr. Lea's researches have not produced much result, 
a fact for which our paucity of record sufficiently accounts. Our 
annals, containing little of direct bearing on the subject, yet 
justify the statement that the sense of logic in our lawyers never 
went to such extremes as did that of their English contem- 
poraries ; hence, in post- Reformation time the farce of a man 
saving his life by reading a passage in Scripture was never 
enacted in our courts. 

We have dwelt on the benefit-of-clergy part of Dr. Lea's pages 
because that was the subject of the original question asked in 
our own. The other three sections equally exemplify the author's 
thorough mastery of his complex themes, and his dispassionate 
critical method. The style is grave and dignified, but never 
heavy or monotonous despite the vast load of fact and citation 
it bears. Now and again there come flashes of indignant 
eloquence of censure. Less often perhaps, but not less cordially, 
come passages of glowing commendation when the early church 
and churchmen are found truest to themselves, as for instance 
in their prolonged, consistent, at last successful, effort for the 
freedom of the slave — a commendation all the warmer probably 
because Dr. Lea knows so well, from the experiences of his own 
country in his own time, how great is the demand for sacrifice 
that emancipation makes. 



NOTES, 
Sixteenth Century References to RaeS'Sbire Brocbs, 

Since writing my note on Dun Aliscaig (Scots Lore, Feb., pp. 1 13-1 14), 
I have consulted, somewhat tardily, the " List of Brochs " appended to 
Dr. Anderson's well-known description of certain Caithness brochs 
(Archaeologia Scotka^ vol. v.), and therein I find that I was in error in 
assuming that Kirk (1677) was the first person that had noticed Dun 
Aliscaig from the point of view of an antiquary. Dr. Anderson quotes, 
first, Boece's "Scotonim R^ni Descriptio" (1520) to this effect: 
" Servantur in valle quadam Rossiae duae aedes vetustatis monumenta 
rotunda figura in formam campanae factae." And he also gives a 
similar extract from the Italian of Ubaldini's " Descrittione de Regno 
di Scotia" (1588), translated as follows: "There are in Ross, also, two 
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churches, not of great size, the structure of which is built upwards in 
the form of two bells, but they are also open from above. ... I 
have seen the form (drawings ?) [ Vtdi la forma] of these two temples, 
from which it is found that they were built of great stones placed one 
upon another with much skill." It is probable that Ubaldini had only 
seen drawings of the buildings, but it is interesting to notice that both 
he and Boece compare them to bells in shape. This seems to indicate 
that the upper courses approached each other even more closely than in 
the Mousa broch, as it now is. At any rate, it cannot be doubted that 
Dr. Anderson is right in identifying one of these buildings with Dun 
Aliscaig. 

Dr. Anderson also quotes Maitland (1757) and Cordiner (1776), 
and a description " by Mr. James Anderson, in a paper read before the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, 27th November, 1777, and published 
in their Archaeologia, vol. v. p. 241.'' It is interesting to find that so 
many descriptions are extant of a broch that has now wholly dis- 
appeared. DAVID MacRITCHIE. 

Tbe Wattace Sword. 

This celebrated weapon figured in an imposing ceremony some years 
ago, when it was deposited in the Wallace Monument near Stirling, 
having to the surprise of many (including the Town Council of Dun- 
barton) been removed, by consent of the authorities, from Dunbarton 
Castle, where it has been long kept. A leading article in the Scotsman 
at the time summed up with impartiality the arguments for and against 
its genuineness. Most Scotsmen would fain believe the former alterna- 
tive, but from what was said in the Scotsman it does not seem to have 
been continuously in the Castle since the patriot was a prisoner there. 
Here is a further piece of evidence — negative only, it must be admitted — 
that it can hardly have been there in 1510. On 24th June of that year, 
William Stirling, of Glorat, keeper of the Castle, delivered the "geir 
and gudis" within it to Robert lord Erskine. Particular mention is 
made of " Wallas toure " and its contents — a bell, iron gate, beds, &c., 
but not a word about a sword. 

This tower must have been so called from the fact of Wallace being 
confined in it by Sir John Menteith. It can hardly be that his sword, 
if there in 15 10, should not also have been particularly named. It 
would have been too important an article to be forgotten. And the 
inference is that wherever the sword was, if then known as Wallace's, it 
was not in the Castle of Dunbarton in 1510. The document from 
which this note is taken is printed in the " Stirlings of Keir " (edited by 
Sir William (then Mr.) Fraser in 1858). JOSEPH BAIN. 
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Cmrlyle of TorihorwmM Bmnmy, 

NiSBBT in his Heraldry (vol. i. p. 78), speaking of the family of Douglas 
lord Mordington, says that Sir James Douglas married Elizabeth, grand- 
child and heiress of Michael lord Carlyle, and was in her right Lord 
Carlyle, of Torthorwald; that their son James married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, but having no issue, resigned 
his honours to William, first Earl of Queensberry, in 1638, and that the 
title is extinct Some years ago I saw the following curious note by 
some American "descendant," written in ink^ on the copy of Nisbet 
in the British Museum reading room, after the words "having no 
issue": — "This is a great mistake; he had a son William, who, 
before his father's utter ruin and extinguishment, left Scotland, and 
in 1640 went to New England, where he had a numerous progeny 
wreckoned (sic) by thousands. Wm. Balbimie, of Philadelphia. 
London, 10 July, 1883." 

This is an odd story, and, if true, would invalidate the resignation of 
the title in 1638, now held, I suppose, either by the Duke of Buccleuch 
or the Marquis of Queensberry. It is a regular challenge of the accuracy 
of the old herald, and, in another point of view, rather a daring act, for 
if Mr. Balbimie, "of Philadelphia," had been seen writing, he would, 
according to the rules, have been shown to the Museum door. There 
may be some very slight ground for the claim, for in the Complete 
Peerage^ by "G. E. C," it is said in a note that "this William Douglas 
is said to have died s,p, abroad." But whether or not, he must surely 
have been non-existent when his father James resigned his peerage to 
the Earl of Queensberry, or it would have been inept The resignation 
must be engrossed in the signature for the re-grant, and should be in the 
Scotch records of 1638, or thereabout JOSEPH BAIN. 
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With brilliant sunshine on a winter's day, and the snow lying pure and 
white on the ground, as it sometimes does in Glasgow, the visitor to the 
Cathedral will be surprised at the wealth of colour and gilding revealed 
in the vaulting of the aisles of the choir and nave. And he will be led to 
reflect that in mediaeval times the painter had his proper place assigned 
along with the mason and the sculptor. In St Bride's Church, Douglas, 
the painter was called in to aid the sculptor in his highest flights — ^to 
decorate with colour and beaten gold the tombs of the famous Douglases. 
In Aberdeen Cathedral the oak ceiling was adorned with the arms of 
Emperor and Pope, of kings, bishops, and nobles. Of humbler efibrts 
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on the plastered walls the works at Pluscarden and Drybuigh may be 
noted, although these are of little merit, and are not to be compared 
with the few square feet of vigorous drawing in black and red on the 
walls of the dormitory at Lanercost Priory. To the almost complete 
destruction of the carved woodwork of screens and stalls we owe it that 
nothing can now be shewn in Scotland like the paintings on the Rood 
Screen of Hexham Abbey or the Choir Stalls of Carlisle Cathedral. 
Yet the records of Dunkeld leave no room for doubt that such work 
existed. 

It is with a pleased surprise that we learn from Mr. Bonnar's paper, 
read to the Edinburgh Architectural Association, that the lower church 
of Glasgow Cathedral was once, to his knowledge, brilliantly painted 
and gilded. It is true that a statement to this effect has passed in a 
sort of under-current, although every description of the building which 
has been published since the beginning of the present century, when 
this part of the cathedral was used as a burial-place, makes it clear that 
the walls were decorated in a lugubrious fashion in black and white, the 
white "tadpoles," by a symbolism truly primitive, being intended to 
indicate tears. A careful and accurate description of the earlier decor- 
ation would be of the greatest value, and it would be interesting to have 
it stated on authority that the carved bosses of the vaulting, which are 
beautiful examples of thirteenth century foliage and scrollwork, were 
treated with gold and not with colour. 

The artists of the whitewash period were not confined to Scotland, 
and probably the only mediaeval building of any considerable size in 
Britain which preserves the tones and shades which come with the cen- 
turies is Westminster Abbey. In many cases it is true that the white- 
wash has disappeared at the point of the chisel. Glasgow Cathedral, 
however, suffered less in this respect that many other buildings. The 
use of the chisel in such circumstances is to be deprecated in every 
case ; and yet the more modem use of virulent chemicals is not an un- 
mixed good, and the evil will be the greater if colour has formed part of 
the scheme of the early decoration. 

"Deneholes" are ancient artificial caverns found in the chalk in 
various parts of England, with deep, narrow, and vertical entrances. In 
the Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeologist (April quarter) Mr. Miller 
Christy has an attractive, well-illustrated article on these mysterious 
grottoes. Their name has been variously accounted for — etymology, 
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for want of a better, being prone to fall back on the popular conception 
of their purpose as hiding places, and to explain the word as Dane-holes 
or den-holes. Their high antiquity is vouched by Camden and fifteenth 
century tradition. The rationalised explanation that they were mere 
chalk-pits, or pits made for the extraction of flint, is scouted by Mr. 
Christy, who, in spite of careful study with both book and spade, 
confesses his inability to solve what he truly calls their perplexing 
problem. 

♦ ♦ f ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Fallow in the Antiquary this month usefully registers the 
characteristics of a degenerate form of miracle play in Yorkshire. 
Until a few years ago the Sword-Actors, as they were called, constituted 
a genuine local and traditional institution of the West Riding, where, 
however, their cult is now practically obsolete. They were caught 
in the act some fifteen years ago by the amateur photographer, and 
a motley show they now make when once more called before the 
curtain — pictorially — in the page of our contemporary. Everywhere 
the parochial drama has a severely restricted groove. These Yorkshire 
youths had but two favourite plays, the " Peace Egg " and the " Seven 
Champions," in both of which St. George was the hero. St. Andrew, 
doubtless to stamp him as emphatically the Scottish Saint, carries a 
rampant lion on his shield. Nor does that heraldic emblem exhaust 
his indications of national preference. Not only does he wear a cap 
and feather and a plaid, but, if the dimness of the plate does not 
mislead, he has clothed his nether person in a truly marvellous but 
incompatible combination of a tartan kilt, with trousers ! 

To connect the Nidstaeng^ or pole of infamy of the Goths, with the 
curious practices known as Riding Skimmington and Riding the Stang 
appears at first sight to be a far cry. A good contribution on these 
two latter English customs in the Journal of the British ArchaeologiaU 
Association for March suggests the probability of this connection, while 
admitting the slendemess of the argument for it In early English 
history the epithet Nithing marked the extreme point of disgrace, the 
lowest pitch of d^radation. Although no allusion to a pole is made in 
the references to that ignominiosutn vocabulum^ as Matthew Paris called 
it, this is far from a conclusive objection to a practical unity of the 
Gothic and early English institutions. Mr. Barrett would seem to be 
unaware that a closely analogous symbolic denunciation was in use on 
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the English and Scottish Border. If a marchman broke faith — an 
offence against honour severely reprehended by the Border conscience, 
seared though it was against many other misdeeds — his unworthiness 
sras with due formalities declared at the next Warden Court, or march- 
men's meeting. A spear was held aloft on which was fixed for public 
scorn a glove presumably that of the manswom defaulter, who had 
pledged his word but had failed in observance. Thus was published 
his disgrace: he was literally "posted" as a dishonoured man whose 
word could not be relied upon, and he was to all intents and purposes 
outlawed. "Eftir this maner thay use I say," are Bishop Lesley's 
words in his History as translated (Scottish Text Society, ed. i., loi), 
"to put a gluve upon the poynte of ane speir in exprobatione and 
schame of him quha crakit his creddence, rydeing of sik a maner 
throuch al the people schaweng it out" 

"Riding the Stang" was a rebuke to conjugal infidelity effected by 
mounting sometimes the actual offender, but oftener some one else, 
astride a pole and carrying him or her about the place of the parties' 
residence so as to call public attention to the scandal. The connection, 
if there was any, between it and the Nidstaeng or its analogues must 
have been somewhat remote, except in so far as each was a manifestation 
of popular opprobrium. It was a practice known on both sides of the 
border, and has scarcely yet died out in England. Mr. Barrett's article 
reproduces an odd representation of the performance from a brass at 
L3rnn showing a woman borne shoulder high upon a pole by two men — 
a situation which naturally had its inconveniences. 

" Riding Srimmington " was an allied custom once widespread. In 
parts of England where a wife beat her husband, her next-door neighbour 
was seized and carried to and fro in front of the offender's abode, either 
to advertise her termagancy or to express condolence with the down- 
trodden and worse-than-henpecked husband Why the next neighbour 
should be selected for an office so invidious and so uncomfortable is a 
riddle which Mr. Barrett, with all the light derivable from numerous odd 
literary citations, reluctantly leaves unread. 
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WORK OP SOCIETIES, &C 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (8tk April), — In the first paper 
the Earl of Southesk gave a notice of the stone with an Ogham (?) inscrip-* 
tion recently found in digging a grave in the churchyard of Abemethy, 
Perthshire. [See p. 115, anteaA A few days after its discovery the 
stone was sent for inspection to the Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 
where, owing to peculiarities discussed at length in the present paper, 
doubts arose as to the character of its inscriptions, which, if not fictitious, 
appeared to have been recently tampered with. It was subsequently 
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sent by Rev. Mr. Butler to the author of the paper, who, after the most 
ample opportunities of scrutiny of the stone and study of its inscriptions, 
felt himself still unable to arrive at any certain conclusions. The paper 
was thus an impartial account of what he had personally heard, seen, 
and noted in the matter, without expressing an opinion on either side. 
In general character the inscriptions on this stone resemble no existing 
example. The stem-line is horizontal and as straight as if run with a 
ruler instead of being irregularly hand^lrawn and vertical, while nothing 
resembling the arcs on the line, or the crown and bird above and below 
it, occurs elsewhere. The letters are all vowels, and the inscription 
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yields no definite meaning, instead of embodying proper names in the 
manner of all other Ogham epitaphs. The workmanship is suspicious, 
the lines being mere scratches, such as might be produced by an iron 
nail, and their freshness is so glaring that they cannot but be recent. 
The presence of moss on one edge of the stone shows that that part of 
it must have been not long ago exposed to the air. Finally, the neatly 
balanced arrangement, the affectation of novel Ogham forms, the easy 
S3rmbolism of the crown and the dove, and the triteness of the initisd 
capital beneath the crown were all suggestive of modem foigery. After 
having stated the arguments in favour of the inscription in similar detail, 
the author proceeded to point out that it bears no resemblance to any 
Qgham relic in Ireland, England, or Wales> its letter-forms being 
Pictavian, though its symbolism rather approximated to that of a 
mithraic, gnostic, or semi-Christian type. So far as the inscription 
itself was concerned, it was noticeable that each section of it consisted 
of the same combination of letters merely transposed, so that the second 
combination was the first read backwards. The inscriber, whether 
ancient, mediaeval, or modem, appears to have worked not entirely at 
random, but with a definite purpose, whatever that may have been. In 
moving a vote of thanks to Lord Southesk for putting the case on 
record, Mr. Gilbert Goudie gently expressed what seemed the general 
opinion that the stone is a fraud, perpetrated by some person un- 
known. 

In the second paper Mr. J. M. Mackinlay called attention to the 
traces of the cultus of St Fillan to be met with at Killallan, in Renfrew- 
shire, where, besides the name of the old parish itself, which means the 
Church of Fillan, there is a Holy Well bearing his name, which had the 
reputation of restoring weak and rickety children to health after they 
had been bathed in it, and an offering of some rag from their clothing 
appended to the neighbouring bushes. The question, however, arose — 
To which of the two St. Fillans was Killallan dedicated ? The Fillan of 
the sixth century, disciple of St. Ailbe, who gave his name to the site at 
the south end of Loch Eam, was commemorated on the 20th of June ; 
but the St Fillan's Fair at Killallan was held in January. The St Fillan 
of the eighth century, who settled in Glendochart, and whose bell and 
crozier are now in the museum, was commemorated on the 9th of 
January, and was no doubt the Saint of Killallan. Another chapel and 
well sacred to St Fillan were found in Ayrshire, on the Blackhouse 
Bum, between Skelmorlie and Knok, at a place called Chapelyards. 
Near the church and well of St Fillan, at Killallan, there is an earthfast 
boulder known as St. Fillan's Seat. Both the Fillans had stone seats, 
one at Killin and the other at DunfiUan, in the parish of Comrie, which 
had the reputation of curing rheumatism. The old parish church of 
St Fillan, at Killallan, has the date 1695 upon the lintel, but though 
the roof was still on it in 1791, it is now an ivy-covered min. It is said 
that when the church was unroofed the bell, bearing St Fillan's name, 
was removed to Barochan House, where it still remains. 

In the third paper Mr. Lockhart Bogle gave some archaeological 
notes on Dunvq;an Castle, the seat of the chiefs of Macleod of Macleod 
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in Skye. The statement of Dr. Johnson and others that a castle had 
been erected at Dunvegan by a Dane in the ninth century is not sub- 
stantiated by any evidence now forthcoming. The keep, which is the 
oldest portion of the now existing buildings, is not earlier than the 
fourteenth century. A drawing of the probable appearance of the castle 
about this time, with its sea-wall girding the rock on which it stands, and 
ground plans distinguishing the ancient from the more recent work, 
were exhibited. Other drawings shewing the various additions made to 
the original castle by its successive proprietors down to the date of 
Dr. Johnson's visit and afterwards were also exhibited, with sketches 
of several curious details of the structure and carvings built into the 
walls. 

Mr. Geoige F. Black, assistant-keeper of the Museum, contributed a 
short note on a very interesting charm-stone, a ball of rock-crystal 
mounted in silver, with turquoise-coloured settings and loops for 
suspension, which was exhibited by Colonel Eyles Gordon, of Inverleny 
(through Mr. A. J. S. Brook, F.S.A.Scot.), and is said to have been in 
the possession of the family of the Gordons of Carall for 600 years. 

Mr. W. Jenkinson Kaye, F.S.A.Scot., exhibited a rubbing of the 
memorial brass of Sir Rodger de Trumpington, in Trumpington Church, 
Cambridgeshire, dating from 1289. 

Dumfriesshire and Galloway Antiquarian Society (j2th April)," 
Mr. J. W. Whitelaw read notes on Incidents in Nithsdale during the '45i 
the staple of which was drawn from the correspondence between the 
Duke of Queensberry and his Commissioner, James Ferguson, younger, 
of Craigdarroch. The letters, in draft, belong to Captain Cutler Feiguson 
of Craigdarroch. They contain much interesting material r^arding the 
beginnings of the rebellion, and about the conduct of the Highland 
army during its stay in Dumfries and at Drumlanrig during the retreat 
Mr. J. G. H. Starke of Troqueer Holm, discoursing on " Troqueer in 
the olden time," after a reference to the high circular mound called the 
Moat, cited a charter of 1365— conveying a twenty pound land with a 
house (cum una burgagio) in the vill of Traqwayre — to prove the ancient 
existence of a village of Troqueer. It had long disappeared. Adjoining, 
but distinct from it, was Maxwelltown, formerly known as the Brigend of 
Dumfries, so styled to mark it out as an adjunct of the town. Hither 
fled all outlaws from" justice and persons banished from Dumfries. In 
1716 the Kirk Session of Troqueer called in question a farmer who had 
one Sunday, at the church door and in the village, warned shearers "to 
repair to the Mains of Terregles to begin shearing on Monday and 
following days." The Session considered "that this was no work of 
necessity but a breach of the Lord's Day." The ecclesiastical rulers 
were no less strict in enforcing the observance of Fast Days. In 1701 
a certain John M*Kie was found guilty of great contempt and ordered 
to be rebuked for not observing a day set apart for solemn fasting and 
humiliation. In sermon time he had walked on the Dock, drunk a 
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choppin of ale instead of going to church, and sent his son -with two 
horses to plough in the adjacent parish of Terregles " because there Was 
no Fast kept there." 

Glasgow Archaeological Society (i8th April). — Dr. David Murray 
was elected president till November in room of the late Mr. C. D. 
Donald. 

Mr. F. T. Barrett read a paper on '* Local Place-names available for 
the Designation of Civic Wards." The Society had, on his initiative, 
approached the municipal authorities with a suggestion that when the 
new wards into which the city of Glasgow was about to be divided were 
arranged the official designation of such wards should be by names, 
instead of, as at present, by numbers ; the names selected to be such as 
were associated historically with the localities included within each ward 
respectively. The practical advantage of such a change was obvious. 
A number did not of itself suggest any idea of locality, while a name 
known historically brought to the mind at once the quarter of the city 
indicated. What the Archaeological Society was interested in was to 
maintain, as far as the changing conditions of the times would permit, 
all the associations which linked the present with the past. He 
suggested, for consideration, a list of 80 names of several classes. 
Prominent among them were the names of the old communities and 
districts now incorporated in the city, such as Anderston, Gorbals, 
Camlachie, Blythswood, Saltmarket, Langside, Strathbungo, &c. 

Dr. James Macdonald read a note on the " Excavation of a ' Roman ' 
Bath at Newfield, Dundonald, Ayrshire." This circular basin which, as 
it turns out, is shown on an estate plan of last century, although without 
any descriptive words attached, was referred to by George Chalmers in 
his Caledonia as a Roman bath. Recently Dr. Macdonald had assisted 
in having it examined and sections made. It was 4 feet 9 inches in 
depth and had a stone bottoming. Owing to unexpected difficulties 
that were encountered, the excavation had not been so complete as was 
intended. It showed, however, quite conclusively that the basin could 
have been no bath either Roman or native, but was probably used for 
watering horses or cattle on the fistrm of Boghead. The paper was 
illustrated by drawings made on the spot by Mr. Emmet Brady. 

The chairman. Dr. Murray, said that a more complete example of 
Jonathan Oldbuck's praetorium had never before come under his 
observation, for Dr. Macdonald's explanation of what was seemingly 
a horse pond being converted into a Roman bath was perfect 

Dr. J. O. Mitchell next read a paper on the " Story of Katherine 
Carmichael," which has since been published (4ih May) in the Glasgow 
Herald. A brief abstract follows : — 

Cowthally Castle, by Camwath, the seat of the Somervilles, was noted for 
hospitality : the wits of the day declared that its name should be " Cow-daily.^ 
James V. was a frequent visitor. Especially be was there in July, 1 532, on the 
marriage of the Laird of Cockpool to Margaret Somerville, eldest daughter 
of Hugh, Lord Somerville, then lord of Cowthally. Among the guests bib 
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quick eye caught a young girl whose £&ce was new to him : he marked her 
beauty and grace — she was but sixteen, and country-bred. She was Katherine 
Carmichael, daughter of John Carmichael, laird of Medowflat, a small 
property in Covington, and hereditary captain of his own Royal Castle of 
Crawford. At once he "did afTect her extremely, and begin his intrigues of 
love." The Lady Somerville detected his evil purpose, and as long as the 
girl was under her roof safeguarded her. But the young libertine was not to 
be so baulked. A few weeks afterwards, " upon Satumesday at night," he 
appeared unexpectedly at Cowthally, and urged Lady Somerville to have 
Katherine there to meet him. On her refusal, he denounced her as '* the 
most courteous or rather the most scrupulous persone under heaven," and 
forthwith sent off a horseman to tell the Captam of Crawford he would be 
with him the next nig[ht : His Majesty would go a-hunting in his own 
Baronie and lodge in his own castle. And so on the Sunday morning, after 
duly hearing mass at the "CoUedge Church of Camwath," he rode up 
Clydeside, and as night fell he pulled up at Crawford Castle. What game 
he had come to hunt they all knew : even Katherine could not misread his 
pumose ; but James was a young and gallant cavalier, he was the King and 
had her father's fortunes in his hand to make or mar, and she could not 
escape his eager siege. Few in her day, maid or matron, would have needed 
a second summons. It says much for Katherine's virtue that it was near a 
year before she surrendered, and became the King's maitresse en titrey with 
the Bog House of Cra>vford-John as her abode ; the King built it for her 
with the stones of the Castle of Crawford- John. In her dreary oubliette two 
children were bom, Joneta Joanna or Jean Stuart, and John Stuart 

After four years came the order of release from the Bog House of 
Crawford-John. In 1 536 Katherine, and my lord's cousin, young Somervill of 
Cam'snethan (known as the Laird wi' the Plaides), and the King himself 
made up a marriage between him and Katherine. A happy marriage it 
proved for Cambusnethan. Katherine was a faithful wife to him and a 
loving mother to his children. In 1552, when she was but 36, she died. 
Both (Catherine's children by the Kmg were favoured by fortune, but in 
character both unluckily took after the father rather than the mother. 

Jean Stuart, "The Lady j[ean," who married Archibald, 5th Earl of 
Argyle, was the Queen's favourite sister, and was with her at supper " in her 
cabinet in Halvrudhous on that fatal nynt day of Merche, the zeir of God 
1565 zeirs, ouhilk was Settirday, at aucht hours at evin," when Mary dimly 
saw Rizzio dragged away. 

John Stuart, as a child, was made Commendator of the Priory of Colding- 
ham. In the writings of Knox and his friends there are various notices of 
Priour John, none of them complimentary. When the Queen would dance, 
nay, once, when on good news from Paris, she " was merry, excessively dancing 
till after midnight," she had her brother the Priour's example to encourage 
her. He was a dancer, habit and repute, was the Priour. " The Lord John 
of Coldingham (Randolph writes to Cecil) hath not least favour [with the 
Queen] by his leaping and dancing." But the Priour is charged with some- 
thing much worse, charged with scouring the streets by night, masked — nay, 
** the ryoters brak up Cuthbert Ramsaye's gates and doores, and searched 
his hous for his daughter-in-law Alesone Craik in despite of the Erie of Arran, 
whose harlot she was suspected to have been." 

The Lord John was not a long liver. In 1563 he went north to hold 
Justice Courts. It was his last circuit At Inverness, when there was little 
yet to show for it, only some theeves and murtherers hung and two witches 
burnt, Lord John was seized with mortal sickness. Then, 'twas said, he 
repented him of his evil past, and asked God's mercy. Whether he got it 
Knox much doubts. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeological Society. 
New Series, vol. iL, part iii. Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons. 

This record of a portion of the work of the Glasgow Archaeological 
Society in 1893 and 1894 contains a multifarious assortment of matter. 
Dr. A. S. Murray's address on the Mausoleum at Halicamassos — an 
excursion into regions rather outside the usual field of the Society's 
operations — makes, with the aid of several illustrations, a lucid case for 
his view of the position of the statues of Artemisia and Mausolus. The 
Hon. John Abercromb/s notes on recent excavations in the Caucasus 
form another contribution from the archaeology of a distant territory, 
and a very uncertain time. 

His Grace Archbishop Eyre has an attractive topic in the ancient 
seal of the burgh of Rutheiglen. Signant ista tria rata navis nauta 
Maria was the legend of the earliest seal, translated by the Archbishop — 
"These three fixed things form the seal, the ship, the sailor, Mary." 
The allusion is to tiie galley with its crew, and the virgin, the emblems 
of the seal. In the cut illustrating the paper the virgin is seated with 
the child, whilst an angel on each side waves a thurible. Through a very 
odd, but easily understood, process of degeneration, the thuribles came 
to be mistaken for thistles. Ure, in his History of Rutherglen^ speaks 
of the angels as two priests holding up thistles in their hands. The 
town hall of Rutheiglen, built in 1862, carries a shield giving effect to 
this conception. A second paper from Archbishop Eyre's pen consists 
of Notes on the Old Western Tower of Gla^ow Cathedral, the 
destruction of which, in 1846 and 1848, it narrates, criticises, and 
deplores. It is pitiful to think that this action was taken by the 
authorities on what were considered sound architectural and antiquarian 
grounds. Mr. G. W. Campbell writes an excellent notice of John 
Snell of Ufton. A tombstone to " Andro Snell, Smith," in Colmonell 
churchyard, Ayrshire, marks his father's grave. Some letters are here 
printed, also a synopsis of his Will, made in 1677, two years before his 
death, instituting the Snell Exhibition in Glasgow University. In his 
note on the " Roman " Bridge, near Bothwell, Dr. James Macdonald 
defines it as a duty with r^ard to Roman traces, not to scatter doubts 
and leave the matter there, but by a careful examination and a sifting of 
the evidence to endeavour to separate what is Roman from what has 
wrongly been assumed to be so. Applying his method to the high, 
narrow circular-arched bridge over the South Calder, Dr. Macdonald, 
without entering upon the larger question of the road, of which it is a 
part, gives many weighty reasons for believing that the adjective 
''Roman" does not belong of right to the present structure. His 
photographic plate itself is enough to compel the conviction that he is 
right. Incidentally he has some interesting observations on mediaeval 
and seventeenth century bridges, and the finance of their erection and 
maintenance. The Rev. W. Lee Ker writes discursively on the Papingo 
—the sport of shooting with arrows at a mark or figure made after the 
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semblance of a parrot. He ha3, collected a good many contemporary 
allusions to the sport in the recorder of Kilwinning and Irvine. In the 
former town, according to his account, the papingo was in post-Reforma- 
tion times fixed to a pole laid on the top of the sole remaining tower of 
the Abbey. A discussion of the tradition of Repentance Tower, near 
Ecclefechan, is being re-issued in separate form and may be noticed in 
a future number. Professor Feiguson's introduction to his Biblio- 
graphical Notes on Histories of Inventions and Books of Secrets (first 
supplement) records with some pleasantry how near allied to his joys 
are the woes of a bibliographer. Referring to a previous publication of 
his in 1890 on the same subject, he says : — "Books which I had not 
heard of previously have come unexpectedly into my hands ; editions 
which I knew of by repute, but had not seen, have thrust themselves 
upon my attention ; copies of books mentioned in my earliest papers, 
a dozen years ago, have emerged from their hiding places after I 
had given up all thought of them; of certain books which I was 
fain to revere as nearly, if not altogether, unique, other copies have 
risen up to spoil my descriptions and chill my exultation. One result, 
hitherto, of my experience, is to make me deny the existence of a unique 
book. There may be many so considered, but their single blessedness 
cannot be demonstrated, and I take leave to doubt it as a cardinal 
principle of the science.'' Amongst the histories of inventions that of 
Polydore Veigil comes first on the list, a book the great interest of which 
by no means expired with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Its being then in so many forms reprinted, testifies to a very remarkable 
popularity. As for the other authors on inventions and secrets, an 
untechnical critic is apt to feel that their very names are formidable, and 
to ask who knows them— except Professor Ferguson ? 
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SCHIR JOHNB THE ROSS, 
A lost 15th Century Makar. 

IN communicating to SCOTS LORE the little poem found among 
the statutes of James III.,* I ventured to ask if it might be 
a specimen of one of the " makars " who have obtained an 
eternity of fame in Dunbar's Lament with not a known verse of 
their own now remaining to attest their right to the bays. Such 
a question, of course, is always more easily asked than answered, 
but in the particular instance two things seemed to suggest 
where enquiry might at least begin — (i) The year 1468, the 
latest possible date of the poem, indicated that the author must 
be sought for among poets who flourished as early as that time, 
and (2) the place of the poem in the original volume of the 
records pointed to some clerk of the Scottish parliament as the 
transcriber if not the author. The identification of the clerk 
and the determination of the authorship, it is needless to say, 
appeared at the outset to be quite unrelated : their intimate 
connection, however, became apparent as soon as one of the 
questions had been satisfactorily resolved. 

An examination of the parliamentary records for the year 
1468, preserved in the Register House, and of the manuscript 
poem Schir William Wallace, now in the Advocates' Library, 



■ Scots Lore, March, p. 169. The find is analogous to Dr. Laing's discovery of 
one of Dunbar's poems in an Aberdeen Register of Sasines and to the discovery 
by Dr. Aeneas Mackay of another poem on the fly-leaf of a MS. of the Regiam 
Majestatem. 
A^ 
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shewed the penmanship to be identical, from which it followed 
that the clerk of parliament was unquestionably John Ramsay, 
whose docquet is appended to the unique manuscript of Henry 
thfe Minstrel's famous epic. If the indirect evidence afforded 
comparatione liierarum by itself might have been regarded by 
some as inconclusive, the subsequent discovery — on a second and 
more careful examination of the parliamentary records — of the 
signature "John Ramsay" at the top of folio 2, page i of the 
original volume v., among the statutes of 147 1,* seemed to come 
nearer complete demonstration of the identity of the clerk than 
could have been expected in the kind of quest I was then pur- 
suing. The potentiality of a newly discovered fact may supply 
the stimulus to continued investigation ; and so it was in the 
present case. 

As one whose pen was indeed the pen of a ready writer, 
John Ramsay was well enough known alike to his contempo- 
raries and to posterity ; but posterity had long ago come to 
regard him simply as belonging to the tribe Adam Scrivener — 
as one whose many faults and escapes in transcription had much 
exercised the ingenuity and taxed the patience of the editors of 
Barbour and Blind Harry. For nearly four centuries his con- 
nection with the Lord Clerk Register's department had been 
utterly forgotten. 

It may be as well to note here what the editors have said 
regarding the scribe whose manuscripts furnish the text of both 
The Bruce and The Wallace, Dr. Jamieson, in a short sketch 
of Barbour in the excellent edition of The Bruce (preface xv. 
edition 1820), quoting a note of an earlier editor of The Wallace^ 
says that Ramsay was probably " one of those who wrote chroni- 
cles in the monasteries. From writs extant at Perth which 
belonged to the Carthusian monastery there, it appears that a 
religious man, Dean John Ramsay of the House of the Valley 
of Virtue of the Carthusian Order, near the burgh of Perth, was 
Procurator for the said monastery, May 23, 1493. The pro- 



' In the Records of Parliament (Robertson's edition, suppressed^ p. 392). In the 
Record edition the signature (had it been copied) would appear in Acta Dom. Audit, 
p. 132, following the sederunt. 

' Edition, Perth, 1790. 
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curatorship was a usual step to the dignity of Prior. Before 
1498 John Ramsay ceases to be mentioned as procurator, but in 
April that year John, whose simame is not mentioned in any of 
the writs of Perth, is Prior, and continues in the prior's office 
until his death in 1501. He was probably the same person who 
had been procurator. The transcriber of Henry's book was 
therefore, perhaps, a charterhouse monk, who near the end of his 
life rose to be Prior of his convent." ..." There is certainly 
great probability," Dr. Jamieson adds, "in the conjecture that 
this Ramsay was a monk and that he resided in or at no great 
distance from Perth." Subsequent editors have added nothing 
to that note, which, as anyone can see, was in its inception 
merely conjectural — the editor who first suggested it having in 
a voyage of discovery, sailing without rudder or compass, found 
a churchman named John Ramsay and fastened on him as the 
person wanted. There is certainly not a particle of evidence 
connecting the Carthusian monk with the writer of the manu- 
scripts. 

Starting, however, from Ramsay's employment in the Ex- 
chequer it became more and more apparent as public records 
were examined that what Dr. Jamieson approved as "no im- 
probable conjecture " was wrong in fact, and that John Ramsay 
whom he regarded as a mere copyist might be none other than 
Sir John the Ross, the friend of Dunbar and Kennedy, twice 
named by these poets in their famous Flyting and since their 
day reckoned one of the lost makars of the fifteenth century. 
To identify John Ramsay and Sir John the Ross as one and the 
same person and so restore a Scottish poet to his place among 
" the prophets of a former magnitude " is the purpose of the 
present paper. 

Let me ask (i) what is known about Sir John the Ross and 
(2) what have been the editorial conjectures regarding him. 

To readers of Dunbar the name is very familiar. In the 
Flyting it occurs in the first poem " Dunbar to Schir Johne the 
Ross," the opening lines of which are as follows : — 

Sir Johne the Ross, ane thing their is compild 

In generale be Kennedy and Quinting 
Whilk hes thame self aboif the stemis styld. 
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And again in the answer " Kennedie to Dunbar " — 

Wan-fukkit funling that Natour maid ane yrle 

Baith Johne the Ross and thow sal squeill and sldrle 

And evir I heir ocht o* your making mair.' 

It will be plain to any one who reads the Flyting attentively 
that the person addressed by Dunbar and referred to by Kennedy 
was a friend of both these poets and himself a poet, appealed to 
in the first instance by Dunbar as fit to judge between the com- 
batants. Dunbar is regarding Sir John as a senior who will 
certainly acknowledge him to be a brother poet and decide as 
certainly that Kennedy is no poet at all : but the poem must be 
read as a perfectly friendly wit-combat and not as some editors 
have strangely thought as exhibiting a certain amount of acerbity 
on both sides. 

Then again, in The Lament for the Makars^ Dunbar numbers 

his friend among the dead poets, naming him immediately after 

Henryson — 

In Dunfermline he hes done roune 
Gud Maister Robert Henrisoun : 
Schir Johne the Ross embrast hes he ; 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 

Here then we have a poet living in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, well known to Dunbar and Kennedy, who 
has completely evanished — as a dead man out of memory. 
To bring him forth again into the light may not be easy of 
accomplishment : it is at any rate worth attempting. 

The following note in the recent edition of Dunbar (ScoL 
Text Society Intro, app. cclvi) gathers up the editorial con- 
jectures which have accumulated during fully a century and a 
half: — "The name Sir John the Ross is so peculiar that there 
appears little doubt that he is John the Ross to whom twenty 
unicorns were paid in February, 1490, and who also received 
another payment of which the amount cannot be read in the 
Treasurer's accounts on 21 April, 1498. He may have been a 
priest and so received the courtesy title of Sir as was common 
in the case of the Pope's Knights at that time, and this is the 
conjecture of Lord Hailes : or a layman who had not in 1498 
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been yet knighted. If the latter is the correct surmise it gives 
the date of the Fly ting as subsequent to 1498. There seems no 
ground for Mr. Chalmers' conjecture that he was the well-known 
Sir John Ross of Montgrennan the King's advocate of James III. 
who was forfeited for siding with that King at Sauchie against 
James IV. Nor can he have been Sir John Ross of Hawkhead, 
Sheriff of Linlithgowshire, 1479-83. It is more probable that 
he was designed 'the Ross' to distinguish him from Ross of 
Montgrennan and Ross of Hawkhead. Perhaps he had some 
connection with the shire of Ross as the last entry in 1498 in 
the Treasurer's accounts bears that the payment then made to 
him was 'to mak his expensis in Ros . . . '" 

Except the entry relating to the payment of the 20 unicorns 
in 1490 and the surmise that he "may have been a priest," 
it will, I think, be possible to shew that there is not a penny- 
weight of fact in that long note, and that Sir John the Ross was 
dead in 1490. 

The error of the editors, in my opinion, has been in taking 
" the Ross " for a surname instead of a familiar name of address 
designating the holder of the office of Ross Herald. 

While it may frankly be admitted impossible, out of the 
public records so far as printed, to construct anything deserving 
the name of a biography of Ramsay, yet, undoubtedly, it is in 
such " remnants of history " — the planks of a shipwreck {tanquam 
tabula naufragii in Bacon's felicitous phrase) — that one may 
hope to recover the most trustworthy facts about him. In 
admirably edited volumes like the Accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer and the Exchequer Rolls — which in manuscript form 
were almost inaccessible to editors of a former time — there is 
enough at any rate both to disturb earlier conjectures and at the 
same time throw a clear light on certain biographical facts 
lurking in Ramsay's colophons. And if it be still unavoidable 
to ring the changes on "the hard driven words," seems^ possibly ^ 
probably^ and such like, it is to be hoped at least that extended 
research among the unprinted documents in the Register House 
will yet supply whatever is left uncertain in this narrative. 

To trace the lineage of John Ramsay is at present scarcely 
possible, for the surname was borne in the fifteenth century by 
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not a few Scottish families of consequence, many of the cadets 
of which are met with as then holding places of position in 
church and state ; and among whom, as one would expect, there 
are several having the Christian name John." We learn, how- 
ever, on his own authority, that he had been trained as a church- 
man, and from the newly-discovered fact of his being one of the 
clerks of the exchequer — a branch of the public service then 
generally filled by men of birth — it may be assumed that he owed 
the appointment to family influence. It is noteworthy indeed 
that among the great officers of the exchequer there was one 
Sir David Guthrie of Kincaldrum (after 1465 always styled 
'* of Guthrie "), a neighbour of the Ramsays of Auchterhouse, 
who was, in 1468, Lord Clerk Register and ex officio Chief Clerk 
of the Exchequer,' by whose patronage it may be the young 
cleric at first obtained preferment to the royal service. The 
exchequer, as Dr. Dickson observes in the luminous preface to 
the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer^ having no fixed place 
of abode, usually followed the Court, the clerks being lodged and 
maintained at the King's charge. It is easy, therefore, to under- 
stand how the clerks, members of the royal household, might 
become favourites and obtain for themselves the patronage of 
the sovereign. Between 1468 and 1471 Ramsay appears to have 
been more particularly attached to Parliament in the capacity 
of clerk of the journals — an employment one must suppose of 
considerable dignity.^ For a priest or chaplain to enter the 
royal service as a clerk or notary was at one time of frequent 
occurrence, young clerics, by their special training, being better 
fitted than any other class for the posts which are now always 
held by the legal or diplomatic professions.^ 



* In the Exchequer Rolls, Treasurer's Accounts, Calendar of Doc. relating to 
Scotland, Historical Commission Reports, Panmure Papers, Earl of Northcsk 
Memoirs and such like, one finds sevaral John Ramsays mentioned. I confess my 
inability to identify the one wanted ; from several indications, however, I might guess 
the Qerk of the Exchequer to have been a scion of the Colluthy family. Perhaps a 
genealogist will settle the question beyond doubt some day. 

• Accounts of the L. H.T. Record Pub. preface xxx. 

3 It is proper to say that I did not examine the register to see the earliest and latest 
dates ; 1468 is the date of the poem engrossed in the record, 147 1 the date when he 
wrote his signature in the same volume. 

4 Dunbar (S. T. S. edition), preface. 
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Closely associated also with the Parliament, and at the same 
time with the exchequer, were the officers-at-arms of whom 
the Lyon was chief. At least a century earlier than the 
reign of James III. the office of herald existed in Scotland. 
We read of Lyon Herald in 1377, of Rothesay in 1401, of 
Marchmond in 1436, of Snowdoun in 1448, and of Albany in 
1451. Ross Herald is not met with until 1474, but in the rolls 
mention is made of a pursuivant Diligence who in 1475-6 
obtains his salary from the Crown lands of Culessey and who 
is then referred to as "Diligence now called the Ross Herald."' 
As is well known the function of the heralds and pursuivants 
was to attend the Sovereign at Parliament and on certain high 
festivals, to make proclamations, marshall public processions, 
serve certain parliamentary writs, and frequently to act as royal 
messengers to foreign courts. Most of these duties,* as the 
records shew, were performed by the pursuivant Diligence and 
Ross Herald between 1474 and the date of his death which 
happened in or about the year 1490. 

It may be noted in passing that payments to pursuivants 
and heralds appear in the rolls without any mention of the 
surname of these officers, and what is perhaps, more remarkable 
charters under the Great Seal were directed " to our lovite the 
Ross Herald " and " to our lovite the Marchmond Herald " with 
nothing in gremio designating the individual.3 The grantee 
doubtless easily obtained his rights at the time, but it is certainly 
matter of regret now to meet with a formula so defective in the 
important essential of designation. 

In the Accounts of the L, H. Treasurer disbursements are 



' Diligens signifero, perdpienti annuatim decern libras pro feodo suo de fiimis 
terranim de Culessy de anno Compoti x. li. Excheq. Rolls (1472-3) No. 264; also 
ibid. 147 1, pp. 177, 232, 292. Deligens signifero, nunc Ross heraldo nuncupate 
X. li. Ibid. (1475-6) No. 27a 

' Vide Calend. of Doc. rel. to Scot. vol. 4, p. 413 ; and citations infra. 

3 . . . damus et concedimus dilecto et familiari servitori herraldo nostro Ross 
nuncupato pro suo fideli servicio nobis impensis et impendendo in suo feodo terras 
nostras de Estir Cullessy cum pertinenciis ... (26 January, 1477, Reg. Mag. Sig. 
lib. viii. ). Marchmont obtained a similar charter. The lands of Culessey seem to 
have been very commonly given to the officers-at-arms for their salaries until acquired 
in capiU by Sir William Gumming of Inverallochy. They finally passed to Balnaves of 
Halhill, by which name Culessey came to be known in the sixteenth century -'*de 
Estir Culessy nunc vocatus/iif Halhill." Reg. Mag. Sig. lib. zxvi. No. 31a 
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entered with great minuteness and are not stereotyped in style 
as in the rolls. The miscellaneous nature of the payments easily 
accounts for the more homely kind of book-keeping followed by 
the treasurer and his assistants, many being doles by the king, 
trifling enough one would have thought to have been slumped 
at the annual audit as petty payments or sundries. But a great 
charm of these household expenses undoubtedly lies in the very 
minuteness of the entries, and their value as a historical record 
is much enhanced thereby. Unfortunately, however, only one 
account is extant relating to the reign of James IIL, viz., from 
August, 1473, to December, 1474. In it we meet with Diligence 
twife, once as the parliamentary pursuivant summoning the 
Earls of Crawford and Buchan to answer for an unlawful 
gathering of armed retainers, and again as a messenger passing 
to London for letters of safe-conduct "to certane lordis";* but 
the only Ramsay named is Sir John of Corston, sheriff of Forfar, 
father of the Earl of Bothwell, the well-known favourite of the 
king. 

When the Accounts relating to the reign of James IV. are 
reached — embracing the decade 1488 to 1498 — ^we find three 
payments to " Ross Herald " between 1488 and 1489, and one 
on 8th May, 1490, to "Johne the Ross." If the 1490 entry 
refers to John Ramsay as " the Ross " herald, which I think it 
does, it must have been the last he received from the household 
treasurer, for the Exchequer Rolls of the same year chronicle his 
decease.* 

'Accounts L. H. T. (Rec. Pub.) pp. 51, 69, 89; see also Rot. Scotiae, vol. \L 
p. 441. It is perhaps better to state here that I have not cited all the references to 
Uilicence the pursuivant and Ross Herald found in the Exchequer Rolls, Accounts 
of the L. H. T., Calendar of Documents, &c., as these would have been very 
much repetitions of the instances I give. The volumes of the Exchequer RoUs 
covering the period from 1430 to 1500 may be consulted by any one interested in the 
subject, the indices to which voce Ramsay, Diligence, and Ross Herald are very 
complete. I may express the hope that among the Justiciary Records or the 
unprinted Exchequer Rentak all that is necessary to perfect my narrative may be 
discovered. Ross Herald served several Summonses on Noblemen for treason, and 
his executions of citation one would think must be preserved among Tusticimry 
Documents. His official seal would most likely have the heraldic eagle of the fiunily 
and be enough to identify him now. 

"In the Exchequer Rolls, vol. x., we find *'a.d. 1490, et quondam Ross JkeraJdo 
de terris de CuUessy sibi alias concessis de dictis duobus annis j celdra, &c.," 
and in the appendix in the Rental, "In Quarterium de Lindoris--Cullessy. . . . 
anedatur Johan. Knollis pro terminis ut supra per mortem quondam Ross heraldL"* 
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Examined carefully, these household accounts of James IV. 
shew that there were at least four John Ramsays frequently at 
court — (i) Sir John Ramsay of Corston, always so styled ; (2) 
Sir John of Kilgour, a cleric of Dunblane diocese serving in the 
royal household ; (3) Sir John the Ross, whom I believe to be 
the Ross Herald ; and (4) Sir John Ramsay, styled sometimes 
"knight" or by territorial designation "of Trarinyeane."" One 
may easily imagine how, in order to distinguish the one John 
from the other, the royal servants would readily adopt the fami- 
liar names Sir John of Kilgour and Sir John the Ross for two 
of their own number, and at the same time prevent confusion 
between servants and courtiers. 

Thus far we have been following closely the public records. 
It is time to turn now to the few biographical scraps supplied 
by Ramsay himself, and examine these in the light of what has 
been gleaned from the exchequer rolls and household accounts. 
There are five manuscripts of his, each having a colophon. The 
oldest of these, The Bruce, now in the Library of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, tells us that it was finished on August 28, 
1487, by the hand of J. de R., chaplain." The same manuscript 
also contains two short poems, both written " by the same hand 
at the same time " — the one entitled, " Haw the good wife taught 
her daughter^' with this colophon, " Explicit documentum matris 
ad filiam per manum /. de R.^ cap^i^l' the other the copy of a 
poem by Lydgate rendered into lowland Scottish dialect.^ Next 



KnoUis' right to Cullessy was challenged by Sir Wm. Cumming, Marchmond Herald, 
who had obtained a royal precept soon after his colleague's death, and litigation 
ensued. Knollis was found to have an indefeasible right under his tack from the 
Ross Herald, for the unexpired period ; but on 12th April, 1507, Marchmont came 
to his own. The proceedings are narrated at some length, but the family name of the 
Ross Herald is unfortunately not given, only his official name. Vide Acta Dom. Cone 
voce Culessey. 

' John Ramsay of Balmain was forfeited as Earl of Bothwell in 1488 and disappears 
for a little from the household accounts of James IV., and when he reappears the Ross 
Herald, whom I take to be John Ramsay the clerk of exchequer, is aead. I should 
perhaps mention here that Sir John Ross, the King's Advocate of James HI., when 
he is referred to as " Sir Johne the Ross " is always styled " of Montgrennan.'' 

■ Explicit liber excellentissimi et nobilissimi principis Roberti de Broyss Scottonim 
regis iliustrissimi qui quidem liber scriptus fuit et nnitus in vip;ilia sancti Johannis 
Baptiste, viz., decollado eiusdem per manum J. de R. capellani anno dommi 1487. 
Vide S. T. edition, edited by Dr. Skeat, p. 197. 

3 The colophon of the last-mentioned poem begins—** Explicit documentum valde 
utile quod I to zow," &c. S. T. edition, p. 218. 
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in order of date comes The Wallace^ attested thus — Explicit vita 
nobilissimi Defensoris Scotie^vis.y Willielmi Wallace mUitis perme 
Johannem Ramsay^ anno domini 14.88, It is bound in the same 
volume with the copy of The Bruce (in the Advocates' Library), 
having this colophon — Finitur Codicellus de virtutibus et actibus 
bellicosis, viz., Domini Roberti Broyss^ quondam Scottorum regis 
illustrissimiy raptim scriptus per me Johannem Ramsay^ &c^^ 
1489. 

For my present purpose it is enough to call attention to the 
fact that Ramsay was a chaplain, and so, being a pope's knight, 
was by courtesy addressed as Sir John Ramsay. Twice he writes 
his name at length "Johannes Ramsay," and three times con- 
tracts it into "J. de R." What does J. de R. signify? Not 
surely "John de Ramsay," as Professor Skeat translates it — 
perhaps naturally enough, considering that he had no inkling 
of the biography of the scribe — for that form of the name is 
not found in Scotland after the middle of the fourteenth century, 
and manifestly it was not used by Ramsay when he wrote his 
name in full. As it seems to me, in the light of the records, it 
was meant to stand for "Johannes de Ross," the equivalent of 
which is, of course, the de quo queritur^ Johne the Ross — or, writ 
large. Sir John Ramsay, Ross Herald. 

But the autobiographical value of the colophons is enhanced 
by much internal evidence in the manuscript of Harry the Min- 
strel's Wallace — by a certain discoverable egotism, as one might 
say, in whole passages which seem to be confidences and asides 
meant for the ear of the good reader. Harry, it must be re- 
membered, was bom blind, and his work, as has been pointed 
out more than once, is consequently exposed to two different 
sources of weakness. " All his information," as the Marquess 
of Bute neatly puts it, " had to get to him by means of other 



' The remainder of the colophon is ** ex jussu venerabilis et circumspecti viri, viz., 
Magistri Symonis Lochmalony de Ouchtermounsye, vicarii bene digni anno domini 
1489. Anima domini Roberti Bniyss et anime omnium fidelium defiinctonim per 
Dei manum requiescant in pace. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

Desine grande loqui frangit Deus omne superbum 
Magna cadunt inflata crepant tumefacta premuntur 
Scandunt celsa humiles trahuntur ad yma feroces 
Vindt opus verbum minuit jactanda famam. 
Per ea viscera Marie virginis que portauerunt etemi Patris Filium. Amen. 
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persons, and his digest of it had to reach the reading public by 
the same means. I do not know if any instance exists of a man 
born blind mastering a dead language ; but if ever it did, it can 
hardly have done so in the fifteenth century so that the poet 
was almost certainly dependent on a translator also."* The 
unique manuscript which preserved the poem till the printing 
press multiplied the digest for the reading public was written by 
John Ramsay ; so much is not doubtful. Did he sit with Blind 
Harry and write to dictation the ii,8oo and odd lines which 
make up that national epic? And are we to believe that the 
blind minstrel recited his lines in Chaucerian heroic stanza 
just as we find them set down in the manuscript? Then 
indeed must Ramsay have meant what he wrote in 1468 — 
'' Prent in ye pattens** — and by the year 1488, when he had 
bidden adieu to Harry, have become himself a past-master in 
the shining virtue which is claimed in perfection for only one 
patriarch ; and Harry's performance too, for many reasons be- 
sides his skill in versification, must be regarded, to quote 
Professor Schipper, as "the most wonderful phenomenon in 
literature."' 

The many evidences of collaboration, however, may better 
be discussed as a separate subject ; at present I wish only to 
suggest two things in The Wallace which make for John Ramsay 
being (i) the collaborateur with Harry, skilled enough in versi- 
fication to have been reputed one of the fifteenth century makars, 
and (2) a herald by profession. But considering the length to 
which this paper has already extended I can do little more at 
present than touch these two points, leaving those interested in 
the subject to examine the poem for themselves. 

A reader, long before he has gone through the eleven books 
into which The Wallace is now conveniently divided, will have 
discovered that there is a Sir John Ramsay of Ouchterhous 
who figures among the chiefest of the doughty companions 



* Sir William Wallace, Early days of, by the Marquess of Bute, p. 13. The 
allusion to the need of a translator is of course to the many references to the Latin 
original the Minstrel professes to follow. 

■ Professor Schipper, of Vienna, the learned editor of Dunbar, is questioning the 
poem as written by a man bom blind. 
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of the hero. That the Ramsay family was an ancient and 

honourable one can be proved by eleventh century charters, but 

history — apart from Harry — knows nothing about the martial 

achievements under Wallace of the Knight Sir John. His son 

Sir Alexander, once mentioned by Barbour in a long list of 

knights and squires, as 

The Ramsay als of Ouchterhous 
That wes wycht and chewalrous 

has no outstanding place in the story of The Bruce. But it is 
otherwise with Sir John Ramsay in The Wallace. In that poem 
he is one of the heroes. From the moment he is introduced 
into the narrative, in Book Seventh, he shares the honours with 
Sir John the Graeme. Wallace consults him about the taking 
of Perth ; he is guide of the host in the march thither ; along 
with Graeme, Boyd, and Lundy, he is in the battle — 

All in the stone fast fechtand face to &ce 
The great prominence given to him time after time will be 
remarked even by an uncritical reader. Let me cite the passs^e 
in Book Seventh where the poet introduces Sir John, and for the 
moment forgets that he is singing of William Wallace. 

Schir Jhon Ramsay, that rychtwys ayr was borne 

Off Ouchterhous, and othir landis was lord 

And schirreiT als, as my buk will record ; 

Off nobill blud, and als haill ancestr6 

Contenyt weill with worthi chewalr6 

In till Straithem that lang time he had beyne, 

At gret debait agaynys his enemys keyne ; 

Rycht wichtly wan his lewing in to wer; 

Till him and his, Sotheroun did mekill der; 

Weill eschewit and suiferyt gret distress. 

His sone was cald the flour off courtlyness ; 

As witness weill in to the schort tretty 

Eftir the Bruce, quha redis in that story. 

He rewllit weill bathe in to wer and pes ; 

Alexander Ramsay to nayme he hecht, but les. 

Quhen it wes wer till armes he him kest ; 

Undir the croun he wes ane off the best : 

In tyme of pees till courtlynes he yeid, 

Bot to gentrice he tuk nayne othir heid. 

Quhat gentill man had nocht with Ramsay beyne, 

Off courtlynes thai cownt him nocht a preyne. 
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Fredome and treuth he had as men would ass 
Sen he begane na bettyr squier was. 
Roxburcb hauld he wan full manfully 
Syne held it lang, quhill tratouris tresonably 
Causit his dede, I can nocht tell yow how : 
Off sic thingis I will ga by as now. 
I haiif had blayme to say the suthfastnes ; 
Tharfor I will bot lychtly ryn that cace 
Hot it be thing that playnly sclanderit is ; 
For sic I trew thai suld deyme me no myss. 
Off gud Alexander as now I spek no mar. 
His fadyr come, as I told off befor : 
Wallace off hym rycht full gud comford hais 
For Weill he coud do gret harmyng till his fais, 
In wer he was rycht mekill for to prys, 
Besy and trew, baith sobyr wycht and wys. * 

I confess I was gratified though not greatly surprised to find 
Dr. Moir, the orthodox editor of the excellent edition of The 
Wallace^ published by the Scottish Text Society, who only once 
casually mentions the manuscript as written "by a John Ramsay," 
adding this note to the lines I have quoted at length : — " This 
digression in praise of the Ramsays seems to me due to the fact 
that the scribe who wrote the only existing copy of the 
manuscript was a John Ramsay." If in these passages glorifying 
the Ramsays we are dealing with a cipher which was meant to 
escape suspicion then surely is it to be reckoned a notable 
example of ciphra simplex. 

And now for the instances of heraldry. In Book Sixth,' 
when the English king was encamped near Biggar, we are told 
he despatched two heralds to charge Wallace 

that he sulde cum him till 
Witht out promyss and put him in his will. 

Along with them went a young squire — a nephew of the king — 
" dysgysit " as an officer-at-arms.3 

A cot off armes he took on him but baid, 
With the harroldis full prewaly he raid 



' S. T. edition, 11. 890-926. ' Ibid. Book Sixth, lines 341-427. 

3 Some readers will remember the disguised herald despatched \ri Louis XI. to 
Edward IV., related by Comines, and the use made of the incident by Sir Walter 
Soott in QuaUm Durward, Vide also note x. to that beautiful romance. 
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and came to Tinto where Wallace then was. Then follows the 
parley. The heralds present their writ — 

Credence we haiff brocht fra our worth i king — 

and having read it, Wallace delivers his letter to the English 
king— 

This wryt he gaiflF to the harroldis but mar 

And gud reward he gart delyver than 

On the point of setting forth on their return journey the dis- 
guised herald is discovered, and then follows the summary trial 
and terrible doom. Squire, says Wallace — 

sen thow has fenyeit armys 
On th^ sail fall the first part off thir harmys 
Sampill to geyfT till all thi fals natioune. 
Apon the hill he gert thaim set him doune. 
Straik off his hed or thai wald forthyr go. 
To the herrold said syne with outyn ho, 
For thow art falss till armys and maynsuom 
Throuch thi chokkis thi tong sail be out schorn. 
Quhen that way doyne than to the thrid said he, 
Armyss to juge thow sail neuir graithly se 
He gert a smyth with his turkas rycht thar 
Pow out his eyne, syne gaiff them leiff to far. 
To your falss king thi fallow sail thow leid 
With my ansuer turss him his newois head : 
Thus sar I drede the king and all his bost. 

Then, again, in Book Eighth' we have the King of France send- 
ing a herald inviting Wallace to pay a visit to the French Court 
The royal letter is in the courtliest terms, but it contains not the 
message proper and Wallace is asked to hearken to the herald 
and accept what he tells as the king's " closs lettir." The herald 
sets out for Scotland and "harold lyk he sekis" for Wallace. 
When they are met we have a perfect narration of minute cere- 
monial, and when all is over and Wallace has accepted the 
invitation we are told — 

The harrold baid on to the twenty day 
With Wallace still in gud weilfayr and play ; 
Contende the tyme with worship and plesaunce. ' 



' Wallace. Book Eighth, lines 1620-1694. 

'This is exactly how heralds were treated when they visited a foreign court. 
Instances are found in the Accounts of the L. H. Treasurer of English and French 
heralds at the Scottish G>art. 
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And again Wallace 

Rycht rych reward he gaiff the harrold tho 
And him convoyed when he had leyif to go 
Out off the toun with gudly companye. 

I have cited these as two of the best examples. In them are we 
not being shewn the herald's office by a herald ? The punctilios 
are minutely described ; the " largesse " which no herald ever 
could forget is lovingly dwelt on ; the heralds " falss till armys " 
hear their doom rehearsed as Garter or Lyon might have done 
in a court of chivalry. Is it credible that a " bural man," born 
blind and living in the fifteenth century, could have given these 
details, which, be it noted, are found not merely in the text but 
in the very texture of the poem itself? And if not, who else 
than John Ramsay can have been Harry's collaborateur ? If so 
much be granted it will not be difficult to believe that the lost 
makar Schir Johne the Ross was Ross Herald, and is found 
again in Sir John Ramsay the Clerk of Exchequer. 

J. T. T. BROWN. 

A MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECT. 

III. — HIS WORK IN NYDDYSDAYLL AND GALWAY. 

Nithsdale^ — It is natural to turn to the collegiate church of 
Lincluden to search for John Morow's work in Nithsdale. It 
stands in a most enchanting glade, on the margin of the river 
Cluden, and no sooner do we tread the verdant sun-swept carpet 
covering the floor of its ruined nave than we know that the search 
is not in vain. 

The abbey of Lincluden is said to have been founded by 
Uchtred, son of Fergus, lord of Galloway, about the year 1 164, 
for a sisterhood of Benedictine nuns.' Of this early structure 
only a few stones remain, half buried in the grass, in the north 
aisle of the nave. On the abbey coming into the possession of 
Archibald (the Grim), third earl of Douglas, and lord of Galloway, 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, he transformed it 



' Nydclisdaile = Nithsdale. Treasurer's Accounts, p. 173 (a.d. 1490). 
' M'Dowall, Chronicles of Lincluden, p. 17. 
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into a collegiate church for twelve canons,' Elias being the first 
provost "* Douglas died on the 12th December, 1400, and was 
buried in the church erected by him at Bothwell.3 He can have 
had no part in the erection of the church at Lincluden. It 
must have been founded after his death, sometime between the 
years 1409 and 1424.* Alexander de Camys would be the first 
building provost,* and he was succeeded by John Cameron, who 
here, perhaps, first exhibited that passion for building which 
distinguished him when he became bishop of Glasgow.* The 
choir alone stands with its walls complete, richly adorned with 
sculpture, and with the arms of the Douglas family connections. 
The stone roof with its many moulded ribs, which was designed, 
and, in part, executed, was never completed, and the only ceiling 
which the choir ever had was the timber floor of the upper room.^ 



' Ibid. p. 51. M'Dowall appears to have no historical basis for his theoiy that 
Douglas wrongfully seized the abbey and lands. 

* Ibid. p. 54. The provost is referred to in a document dated 13th June, 1404. 

3 Eraser's Book of Douglas, vol. i. p. 498. It has passed into a commonplace that 
Both well Church was founded on the loth October, 1398 (Book of Douglas, vol. L 
p. 350). It may have been dedicated on that day. The sculptured stone which lies 
on the floor of this church has been strangely overlooked. It is the grave-slab of 
Moray, the builder of Bothwell Castle, and the founder evidently of an earlier church 
than that erected by Douglas. 

* The proof of this is found in the beautiful tomb of Margaret, daughter of King 
Robert III., and wife of Archibald (T^neman), the fourth earl of Douglas, lord of 
Galloway and Annandale. The tomb is built in the north wall of the choir, and is 
an integral part of the fabric. Nine shields are carved on the basement, that on ibe 
extreme left bearing the arms of Annandale. Then the inscription on the back of 
the tomb which records the fact that, with her other titles, Mai^aret was lady of 
Annandale, does not state that she was duchess of Touraine. Douglas received a 
charter of the lordship of Annandale in the year 1409 (Book of Douglas, vol. i. p. 498), 
and he was created Duke of Touraine in April, 1424, by the King of France, a few 
months before his death at the battle of Vemeuil (ibid. ). As the date can be closely 
approximated the church of Lincluden is a valuable index to the progress of 
architecture in Scotland. 

5 He is referred to so early as 1408. M'Dowall, p. 59. Fragments of the great slab 
which covered his grave are still preserved. 

^ The sacristy and the vaulting of the chapter-house of Glasgow Cathedral, and the 
great tower of the castle, were his work. A shield bearing the arms of Archibald, 
the fifth earl of Douglas, and second duke of Touraine, is carved on the vaulting of 
the chapter-house. There is a reference, in a charter confirmed at Bothwell in 1429, 
to a penalty in lease to be paid to the '* kirkwerk " of Glasgow. (Douglas Book, 
vol. iii. p. 417). It is interesting to find a Douglas associated closely with King 
David II., about the middle of the fourteenth century, in the erection of St. Monan's 
Church, Fife. The Douglas arms are carved on the vault, with those of the king. 

7 Grose suppose^ that this stone roof had been destroyed (Antiquities of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 4). It ^ay still be seen, however, that those parts of the ribs at the 
sprinp;ing of the vault, which of necessity required to be built with the wall, were left 
unfinished. 
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This room had a plain pointed stone vault, with broad cross ribs, 
over which was the timber roof.' The nave was of four bays in 
length. Fragments of the south wall remain; of the rest, it is 
only possible to trace the outline. The provost's lodgfing, on the 
north of the church, was evidently of the same date as the choir, 
but a considerable part of it was rebuilt about the year 1530, by 
provost William Stewart' 

A stone Rood Screen stands at the entrance to the choir. It 
is constructed of a soft red sandstone, and is now in a very 
dilapidated condition. A photc^raphic representation is given 
on the opposite page.3 The finely moulded low-arched doorway 
measures 5 feet 1 1 inches wide by 7 feet 2 inches high in the 
centre, the height to the springing being 6 feet 2\ inches.* 
Access is had to the loft by the staircase at the south-west 
comer of the choir, s As the screen is only 2 feet 1 1 inches thick 
the width of the floor above was increased to 5 feet 4 inches by 
projecting richly-sculptured cornices. There was no stone 
parapet* The cornice on the east side, towards the choir, is in 
one course, and projects 10 inches. It is enriched with a large 
delicately-under-cut leaf ornament The cornice on the west 
side, towards the nave, is in two courses. The upper course is 
enriched with a series of angels sculptured in half length, with 
wings extended and hands placed on their breasts. Seventeen 



' This upper room vault was in existence in 1789 (Grose, Anti(^. of Scotland, vol. ii.). 
ThiB peculiar feature may still be seen in St. Minn's Chapel, Paisley. 

» M'Dowall, p. 173. 

3 The photograph shews the full extent of the Screen as viewed from the nave. 
The sacnsty door and the tomb of lady Margaret may be seen through the doorway. 
This tomb, which had originally a wrought-iron grill across the archway, was 
desecrated towards the end of last century, and the effigy was broken in two. On 
a recent visit I saw fragments of a human skeleton Tying at the bottom of the 
sarcophagus in a heap of gravel. Through the kindness of Mr. Watson, of the 
Dumfries Standard^ a letter I wrote on the subject reached Mr. Maxwell, factor on 
Terregles estate. The bones are now to be decently buried and the effigy restored 
to its place on the tomb. 

4 The low-arched doorway in the Rood Screen of Glasgow Cathedral measures 
6 feet wide by 7 feet 4 inches high in the centre, the height to the springing being 
5 feet 8 inches. 

s This stair is of older date, and is continued up to the rooms over the choir and 
nave, and to the roof. 

^ The fragments of sculptured stones which are supposed to be portions of a 
parapet (M%owall, p. 169) are probably parts of the front of the High Altar. The 
corbeb which supported the altar Uble are in situ. 
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of these figures remain. Small cherubs' heads are carved in the 
triangular spaces between the wings. The sculpture on the 
lower course is so delicate, the figures are so small and in such 
high relief, that much of it has disappeared, owing to the 
unlooked-for exposure to the weather. Yet sufficient remains to 
make the story intelligfible. It is the story of the early life of 
Christ It is told in six scenes, which follow closely the Bible 
narrative : — I. The first, on the left, is almost beyond recc^nition. 
The figure of a large-winged angel is the only clue to the 
Annunciation, as the subject portrayed. 1 1. The Birth of Christ 
is shewn in the .second group, immediately over the jamb of the 
doorway. Mary is lying on a bed covered by a sheet which 
reaches to the floor. The infant Jesus lies by her side in a 
manger. Joseph sits on a chair at the foot of the bed with a 
staff in his hand. Two attendants kneel at Mary's pillow.' 
III. In the third group, to the left of the centre of the doorway, 
we have the Adoration of the Magi. Mary sits to the right on a 
chair with Jesus on her knee. Three crowned kings kneel before 
her. The first has a robe in his hands, and a crown lies at 
Mary's feet. The second king bears a cup. IV. The group to 
the right of the centre represents the Visit of the Shepherds. 
The figures of Mary and Jesus are destroyed, although the chair 
on which Mary sat is perfect Joseph sits behind it on a high 
stool. Six figures kneel in front of Mary's chair facing towards 
her. V. The group over the right jamb of the doorway is very 
much wasted, but the scene is evidently the interview with 
Simeon and Anna. Mary sits on a chair with Jesus on her 
knee, and a male figure kneels in front bending towards her. 
Two other figures completed the group. VI. The last scene is 
Jesus at the Temple. The figure of the young Christ is shewn 
kneeling at the side of a small architectural model carved with 
an archway, buttresses, and pinnacles. The figures of Joseph 
and Mary have disappeared, all but the points of attachment to 
the cornice. It is possible that the inscription on the scroll in 
the hands of the crouching figure which was carved at the end 



' Curiously enough this was supposed to be a picture of the Entombment (Grose, 
Antiq. of Scot vol ii. p. 5). 
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of the cornice on the right, close to the pier, had a direct 
reference to this story. But the inscription is now illegible. 

In general design this Rood Screen strikingly resembles 
that in Glasgow Cathedral, already described. The delicacy 
of the sculpture work, the peculiar disposition of the limbs 
of the figures, the careful regard to a suitable perspective, 
and the fidelity and minuteness with which the story is illus- 
trated, all point to its having been the work of John Morow. 

It may be asserted confidently that it was erected at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, for provost George Hepburn, 
successor to Andrew Stewart.* Uncle to the first earl of Both- 
well, he was a member of the most powerful family in Scotland. 
He was chosen abbot of Arbroath in the year 1502, and was 
made Lord High Treasurer and Bishop of the Isles in 1509. 
He died on the field of Flodden, 9th September, 1513." 

Galloway? — Crossing from Nithsdale into Galloway by the 
ancient bridge which may still retain some fragments of the 
early structure erected by Dervorgilla, the wife of Balliol, it is 
necessary to visit four religious houses — Sweetheart Abbey,. 
Dundrennan Abbey, Whithorn Cathedral, and Glenluce Abbey 
— in order to discover, if possible, the extent and character of 
John Morow's work in Galloway. 

Sweetheart Abbey,* or, as it is sometimes called. New Abbey, 
was founded by Lady Dervorgilla s in memory of her husband, 
John Balliol, the founder of Balliol College, Oxford,^ who died in 
the year 1268.' Bower says that the abbey was begun in 1275.^ 
The heart of Balliol was embalmed and enclosed in an ivory 
casket, and afterwards placed in the abbey near to the high 



' M'Dowall, p. 73. Andrew Stewart died bishop of Moray in 1501. Walcott's 
Sooti-monasticon, p, 146. 

• Crawford's Officers of State, p. 368. 

3 Galway = Galloway, Exchequer Rolls, vol. x. p. 340 (a.d. 1492). Galway is 
used by Captain Grose so late as the end of the last century. Mr. Frederick 
Pinches, in his history of the Abbey Church of Mehrose, supposed that Galway in 
Ireland was meant. 

4 Laing's Seals, i. 113a "sioillum comune monasterii dulcis cordis." 
s Bain's Calendar of Documents, iii. 69. 

^ Ibid. i. 2401. Kins Henry III. lent John de Balliol 20/ on 22nd June, 1266, 
for the use of his scholars at Oxford. 

7 Ibid. i. 2501. ^ Scotichronicon, lib. viii. c« 24. 
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altar. Dervorgilla died at Kempston, on 28th January, 1289/ 
and was buried at Sweetheart Abbey, with the heart of her 
husband on her bosom.* Although the church of the abbey is 
now roofless, the masonwork is still almost perfect^ A con- 
siderable portion of the precinct wall is preserved. The old 
parish church which stood on the west side of the cloister, and 
was built of the ruins of the conventual buildings in the year 
1731,4 has now been removed. Part of the east side of the 
cloister remains, and here, in the small fragment of the ruined 
chapter-house, the window on the top of an early sill is the only 
part of the building erected so late as the end of the fifteenth 
century. The fragment, however, is of little value, and is in a 
* completely ruinous state. But the pile of sculptured stones lying 
in a comer of the south transept must be examined. They be- 
longed to an altar tomb and are exquisitely carved. Six of the 
side panels are preserved. They measure about 18 inches high 
by 17 inches broad, and all are decorated with a lai^e quatrefoil. 
The shield in the centre of one panel bears a lion rampant ; 
another shield bears a fleur-de-lis with three mullets in chief; 
whilst a third shield is blank. The centres of the other panels 
are decorated with a large rose. The four remaining stones 
formed part of the moulded and chamfered cope. Three of the 
comer stones are preserved, and one from a side. The rough 
tooling on the upper surface may be held to indicate that the 
tomb was surmounted by an effigy. On the chamfered edge of 
the cope there is this interesting inscription : — 

1) GILLA . FUDATRIX • 

2) HUJUS . MONA 

(3) STII * QUE . OBIIT . 

(4) M . CC . LXXX . 1111 



* Bain's Cal. ii. 405. « Wynton, VIII. viu. 39. 

3 It illustrates well the progress of church architecture in Scotland. 

4 Harper's Rambles in Galloway, p. 207. 

s The lines figured 2, 3, and 4 are comer stones, and the position of the comer is 
indicated by the asterisk. The stones I and 4 are somewhat weather-worn, having 
formed pa^ of the parish church pow removed. 
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SWBBTHBART ABBBT. 
Lady Dervoixaia't Tomlx 



These ten stones are all that remain of the tomb of the loving 
and generous Dervorgilla. But it was not erected immediately 
after her death in 1289. It was erected at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It would be a difficult task to prove that 
John Morow was the inventor of the style of letter employed, as 
shewn in the marginal illustration of the best preserved stone, 
or that he was the first to use 
it in Scotland. Yet it will be 
shewn that whilst in his work 
at the end of the fifteenth 
century, at Melrose, Paisley, 
and Glasgow, his inscriptions 
exhibit a purely Gothic char- 
acter, in his work at the 
beginning of the sixteenth 
century, at St Andrews and Melrose, he used a modified and 
decorated Roman character, as on this tomb. The fact that 
the date on the tomb is 1284, instead of 1289, points unmis- 
takably to this that it must have been erected at a time remote 
from the period of Dervorgilla's death, when, even in her own 
abbey, the true date had been forgotten. This indication of 
late date, the knowledge that John Morow l}ad charge of all 
mason work in Galloway, and that he was in the near neigh- 
bourhood at Lincluden, together with the fact that the work is 
of great refinement in design and execution, all lead to the con- 
clusion that the tomb is an example of John Morow's work. 

Dundrennan Abbey was founded by King David I. and 
Fergus, lord of Galloway, about the year 1142,* but no work of 
this date exists. The building is almost entirely of one style 
of art, — the transition from the romanesque to the pointed style, — 
and was probably erected about the year 1190. It is a typical 
example of the austere simplicity characteristic of the early work 
of the Cistercian order. The abbey is in ruins, and little more 
remains than the roofless choir and transepts. The latest work 
is the richly-moulded chapter-house of the end of the thirteenth 
century. 



' ScotichronicoD, lib. v. c 43. 
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The cathedral and priory at Whithorn were founded by 
Fergus, lord of Galloway,' early in the twelfth century. Little 

can be gleaned of the subsequent 
history of the buildings, since priory 

\'^Ti' *'\ ' \ ^"^ cathedral have been almost 

^; 5i;;A -A entirely destroyed. All that now 

remains is the roofless and ruinous 
nave of the cathedral, at one time 
used as the parish church. The 
richly -sculptured western doorway 
in the south wall is the one fr^- 
ment preserved of the early twelfth- 
century structure. There are several 
recessed tomb -arches in the north 
wall, of late thirteenth-century work- 
manship, whilst the eastern doorway 
in the south wall is the latest work. 
It was inserted about the middle of 
the fifteenth century." Leaving the 
cathedral, we pass to the main street 
of Whithorn, where the sculptured 
jambs built into the walls of modem 
houses, and supporting the arch of 
the pend, demand attention. These 
are described as having been taken 
from the priory.3 The capital of the 
jamb on the east side, illustrated in 
the margin,^ bears a shield, surmounted by a mitre. The arms 
on the shield are those of George Vaus, bishop of Galloway 
from 1489 to 1505.5 There is a shield with the arms of Vaus 




WHITHORN CATHKDRAL. 
Jamb of Pend 



' Scotichronicon, lib. v. c. 43. 

^It bears the arms of Alexander Vaus, bishop from 1426 to 145a Laing's 
Seals ii. 1091. 

3 Pococke*s Tour through Scotland. Scot. Hist. Soc p. 15. 

4 I visited the cathedral in a storm of wind and rain, and am indebted to Mr. W. T. 
Hawthorn, Whithorn, for a photograph from which my drawing b made. 

5 Keith*s Scottish Bbhops. See of Galloway. The arms are quarterly— first and 
fourth a bend for Vaus ; second and third three covered cups for Snaw. Blaise Vaus 
of BambaiTOch married Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Sir John Shaw of Haillie. 
Pococke's Tour, p. 15. 
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on the western jamb, surmounting a crozier. These two jambs 
are doubtless but insignificant fragments of an extensive addition 
to the priory. The date brings them within the period when 
they must have been executed under the charge of John 
Morow. The details, however, in their design and execution, 
do not exhibit that refinement and delicacy which are char- 
acteristic of his own handiwork. 

Although it is far removed from any village the Abbey of 
Glenluce, which 
was founded by 
Rolland, lord of 
Galloway, * about 
the year 1 190, has 
been almost en- 
tirely destroyed. A 
part of the south 
transept remains, 
but only a few low 
featureless walls 
mark the outline 
of the rest of the 
church.' The only 
room which has 
been saved from 
ruin is the chapter- 
house. It is a very fine stone-vaulted room, about 24 feet square, 
with a moulded octagonal column in the centre. The entrance 
from the cloister is in the west wall, and there are two traceried 
windows in the east wall. The floor is three steps lower than 
the level of the cloister, and many of the glass-enamelled tiles 
with which it was laid are still in position. The sketch in the 
margin shews the entrance doorway, with a view into the 
interior. The close resemblance of this work to the jamb 
illustrated from Whithorn is apparent, and they are evidently of 







GLBNLUCB ABBBY. 
Chapter-house Door. 



' Scotichronicon, vol. U. p. 538. 

' Portions of the east and north walls of the choir were found a few weeks ago by 
the parish minister. The piscina of the eastern aisle of the north transept was 
discovered in situ. 
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the same date. At first sight no other indication of date is 
manifest The arms of Scotland and the crowned lion of 
Galloway are carved on shields in the vaulting, and the only 
inscription is " REQUIESCAT IN PACE," on the sculptured corbel 
above the abbot's seat' If, however, the name of Hamilton was 
suggested by the cinquefoils frequently carved upon the walls, 
then a strong clue to the date and to the name of the founder is 
secured, since David Hamilton, natural son of the Earl of Arran, 
was Commendator of Glenluce at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century." 

The reason which led to the opinion that the late work 
at Whithorn was not executed by John Morow, although it was 
under his charge, operates also in connection with this work at 
Glenluce. The beauty which characterises his work at Paisley, 
Glasgow, Lincluden, and Sweetheart Abbey, already described, 
is present in a most marked degree at St Andrews and Melrose, 
stamping the whole with an unmistakable individuality. But 
this quality is absent in the work at Whithorn and Glenluce, 
and, although a difficult question in mediaeval practice is opened 
up, it is only possible to suggest that those works were required 
at a time when he was busily employed elsewhere. 

P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 

(To be amciuded,) 



THE ROMAN ROOM OP THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM. 

III. — INSCRIBED STONES (continued). 

(3) A West KUpatrick Stone, — This is one of the stones that 
formed the nucleus of the collection in the Old College Library, 
having been presented to the University by William Hamilton 
of Orbiston in 1695. Sibbald has an engraving of it in his 
Historical Inquiries, but does not refer to it in the text Our 
first printed notice of the slab occurs in the second edition of 



' I have no doubt that a shield bearing arms was carved on the upper part of the 
keystone of the doorway. 

■ He was Bbhop of Argyle. Keith's Scottish Bishops, p. 288. 
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Gibson's Camden (1722), where it is said to have been " found 
opposite to Ereskine, upon the river Clyde"; in other words in 
the neighbourhood of the Chapel Hill, West or Old Kilpatrick. 
Gordon, omitting to note this, includes it among the stones to 
which no exact locality can be assigned, as we saw he does with 
the Dunottar Stone. It measures 2 feet 8 inches by i foot 
y\ inch. 

The inscription fills nearly the whole of one side of the 
surface and is enclosed within simple mouldings without any 
border. It runs thus — 



IMP- 


C-T- 


AELIO 


HADRIANO 


• ANTO 


NINO- AVG- P- P 


VEX- 


LEG- 


VI • VIC 


P- F- 


OPVS 


• VALLI 


• P- 00 


00 00 00 


C- XL! 



Here we have two letters that are not in either of the inscrip- 
tions formerly explained — P ' F. Gordon, Horsley, Stuart, and 
others read them as contractions olperfeciL This, however, is very 
improbable. Dr. McCaul (Romano-British Inscriptions^ p. 95) 
defends, I think successfully, the opinion that they stand for pia^ 
fideliSy used as epithets of the Sixth Legion additional to Victrix. 
^ille is represented by 00. Various explanations have been given 
of this peculiar mark ; but Dr. Hiibner is very likely right in 
regarding it as a graphic alteration of the Greek letter ^, which 
was used as the numeral for a thousand by the Chalcidian colonists 
of Southern Italy. We may now expand, reading in full thus: — 
Imp{eratore) C{aesare) T{ito) ^lio Hadriano Antonino Aug 
(usto) P{atre) P{atriae) Vex{illatio) leg{ionis) Sextae Vicitrids) 
p{iae) fiidelis) opus valli p(assus or pedes) MM MM CX LI 
(fecit). From this we learn that in the reign of (or, if Imperatori^ 
&c. is read, in honour of) the Emperor Antoninus Pius, Father 
of his Country, a Vexillation of the Sixth L^on (called) the Vic- 
torious, the Loyal and the Faithful, executed 4141 feet of the 
work of the Vallum. 
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Dr. Hiibner in his expansion gives Imperatore ; and I am 
strongly inclined to believe he is right It is evident that this 
and other stones of the class found along the Antonine Wall 
were set up to record that a certain portion of the work had 
been executed by the body of troops mentioned in the particular 
tablet In this respect they differ from honorary inscriptions 
proper with which they have hitherto been associated, and which 
are inscribed on statues raised to perpetuate the memory of an 
individual, or commemorate the munificence of the builder or 
restorer of some edifice. Dr. Hiibner's pedes seems also pre- 
ferable to the passus of our older writers, inasmuch as by 
adopting it one of the difficulties caused by the figures on 
the tablets may be so far met A Roman mile consisted, as 
is well known, of a thousand paces, each of which measured 
five (Roman) feet But the number of paces on existing stones, 
even without allowing averages for those on which the number 
has not been filled in, would, if added together and turned into 
miles, extend the wall far beyond its real length. Feet read in- 
stead of paces keeps it within due limits, and besides allows for 
tablets undiscovered or destroyed. Horsley, after having found 
by actual measurement that the whole length of the wall was 
thirty-nine (Roman) miles and seven hundred and seventeen 
paces, went into calculations, on the basis of the tablets known 
in his day, which showed that the work performed by the l^ons 
and detachments of legions engaged on it amounted to thirty- 
nine (Roman) miles and seven hundred and twenty-six paces — 
a very remarkable coincidence certainly, which, however, was soon 
found to be valueless by the discovery of additional legionary 
stones. That this might happen and that others might still 
be lying under ground, Horsley had omitted to take into 
account 

Yet another point remains to be noted. " This inscription," 
remarks Horsley, " is very curious upon account of the express 
mention of opus valli towards the end of it" Only one other 
stone has been found on which these words occur, which, it may 
be remarked, have probably more significance in connection with 
the history of the structure than has as yet been attached to 
them. Dr. McCaul is of opinion that but for the contracted 
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form in which, according to usage, such inscriptions were cut on 
the stones, the words in question would have been expressed on 
all the Antonine tablets when the extent of work done was 
specified. 

(4) The Lollius Urbicus Stone. — Of this slab only a fragment 
remains. The part of the Wall near which it was discovered is 
uncertain. Sir R. Sibbald, who may fairly claim the merit of 
being the first Scottish epigraphist, gives an engraving as well 
as a short account of it in his Historical Inquiries. Along with 
it he has engraved a portion of another stone found, according 
to Bishop Gibson, in the same place as the one just described, 
and certainly presented to the University by the same donor, 
Hamilton of Orbiston. In his descriptive remarks Sibbald has 
unconsciously mixed up the two. He writes — "The most 
remarkable inscription we have is that kept in Glasgow Library. 
I have given the copper cut of so much of it as is entire, by 
which it appeareth that Lollius Urbicus, who was for a consider- 
able time in this country the legate of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, raised most of the Wall betwixt the Firth of Forth and 
Dumbarton. This stone was found near Kilpatrick and given 
by Orbiston to the Bibliotheque of Glasgow, anno 1695. . . . 
The figure of Victory and of two rose flowers upon the side 
shew this was done (/.^., the stone was set up) for some victory 
obtained." Of this description only the first two sentences 
apply to the Lollius Urbicus Stone ; the last two belong to the 
other. 

Gordon does not say where the stone was believed to have 
been discovered. Horsley, followed by Professor Anderson, is 
divided between Cadder and the fort of Bemulie, localities, how- 
ever, that are not far apart " It is said," writes the latter, " to 
have been found near Calder or at the fort of Bemulie, and to 
have lain long neglected in a farmer's house, though the most 
valuable of them all, because it enables us to ascertain the 
builder of the Wall " {Anderson MS.). Nothing more definite 
than this is likely to be known on the subject As to the donor 
of the stone there can be no doubt The Monumenta Plate 
informs us that it was presented to the University by "Lord 
Charles Maitland, brother to the Earl of Lauderdale." The 
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name of each individual donor would seem to have been 
originally affixed to all the Wall stones handed over to the Old 
College ; for in a minute of the Arts Faculty dated October 
lOth, 1774, there is a record of the gift of several by Sir Laurence 
Dundas through Professor Anderson, who "is appointed to 
deposit the above antiquities in the same press with those 
formerly received from the proprietors of the canal between the 
Forth and Clyde, with an inscription bearing the donor's name 
and the place where they were found/' From this we may infer 
that the valuable scraps of information on the Monumenta 
Plates have been derived from this source and may be regarded 
as authentic. But while the name of the donor of the Lollius 
Urbicus Stone is thus known, there is no record of the date at 
which it came into the possession of the University authorities. 
On October 23rd, 1693, " Mr. Charles Maitland, son to the Earl 
of Lauderdale," presented a Latin folio to the library, and it is 
not improbable that the stone may have been gifted at the same 
time. If so, it formed in all probability the beginning of the 
whole collection. 

"There is," writes Gordon, "another inscription in this 
University, which is not of a large size, . . . and not at all 
ornamented. Yet it is the most invaluable jewel of antiquity 
that was found in this island of Britain since the time of the 
Romans. ... If we were to comment on this stone, as the 
subject would well admit of, a whole treatise might very well be 
written on this head ; and if the inscriptions found on Hadrian 
and Severus' Walls in England had given as great light, by 
whom they were originally built, it would have saved a great 
deal of trouble and contention among writers." We may smile 
at this enthusiastic outburst, but it is not without some justifica- 
tion. Before the stone was discovered the statement of Julius 
Capitolinus, that Urbicus, the legate of Antoninus Pius, raised 
a wall somewhere in Britain, stood unsupported ; it was 
now fully confirmed. On the other hand, owing to the want 
of sufficiently clear and explicit information in the Roman 
historians, on which the inscribed stones found along the 
Southern Wall throw but little light, a certain amount of 
doubt existed and still exists as to who raised the barrier or 
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barriers there. It was thought at one time that the question had 
been settled by Hodgson and Bruce, but the "trouble and 
contention " seem about to break out anew. 

The part of the inscription remaining on the fragment is as 
follows : — 

^ P • LEG • II • A 
Q- LOLLIO VR^ 
/LEG- AVG PRPR^ 



This, we are told by Gordon, is "unanimously read — Posuit 
legio Secunda Augusta Quinto Lollio Urbico Legato Augusti 
Pro Praetore, The Second Legion Augusta set up this stone 
in honour of Quintus Lollius Urbicus, the Legate and Pro- 
praetor of the Emperor." There can be no doubt this expan- 
sion is altogether wrong, as Horsley saw. Yet it has been 
adopted by Stuart and Sir Daniel Wilson. The objections to 
it lie on the very surface. Had P been intended to stand for 
Posuit^ its place would have been at the end, not the beginning 
of the inscription ; and had the stone been set up in honour of 
the Propraetor, his name would have almost to a certainty pre- 
ceded that of the legion. Besides, the expansion treats the 
inscription as if it was complete, which it evidently is not 
The most cursory inspection shews that a considerable por- 
tion is awanting. What is left measures i foot 7 inches by 
ID inches. 

In connection with this Antonine Stone, a slab which was 
discovered in 1852 at High Rochester (Bremenium) on the 
Northumberland Watling Street, some 20 miles north of the 
Southern Wall, and which is now in the Museum at Alnwick 
Castle, has a peculiar interest; for it bears an inscription that 
contains the name of Lollius Urbicus, and enables us, inasmuch 
as it is perfect, to complete our fragmentary one with some 
degree of confidence. The discovery of this slab was one of 
the results of an excavation carried on at the expense of the 
Duke of Northumberland in the above-mentioned year. " The 
inscription," says Dr. Bruce, " is feebly cut, and the surface of 
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the stone has slightly flaked off, but the letters can all be dis- 
cerned"' It reads thus: — 



IMPCAEST- AELIO 




HAD • ANTONINO • AVQ • PIO • 


PP 


SVBQ LOL- VRBICO 




LEG • AVQ • PRO- PRAE 




COH • 1 LING 




E Q F 





Bruce expands as follows : — IfHp{eratari) Caes{ari) T{ito) ^lio 
Had{riand) Antonino Aug{usto) Pio P{atri) P{atriae) sub Q{uint6) 
Lolilid) Urbico Leg{atd) Aug{usti) proprae{tore) coh{prs) prima 
Lingonum e{quitata) f{ecit\ This signifies that in honour of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, Father of his Country, the First Cohort 
of the Lingones with a supplementary body of horse, under 
Q. Lollius Urbicus, legate of the Emperor and propraetor, 
erected (this). The stone was likely set up on a gate of the 
fort or on some building, and in that case the name and titles 
of the Emperor might be in the dative. 

Returning to the Antonine fragment we can now supply the 
missing portions with a fair approach to accuracy. Two lines, 
containing the names and titles of the Emperor are, as Horsley 
with his usual sagacity perceived, entirely gone ; another P is 
wanting at the commencement of the third line, and there are 
blanks to be filled up at the end both of the fourth and of the 
fifth line. At first it must have read nearly as follows : — 
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* Lapidarium Septentrionale, p. 295. 
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Expanding we have — Imp {eratori) C{aesart) T(ito) jEUo Hadr- 
iano Anianino Aug{usto) P(atrt) P{atriae) Leg (to) Secunda 
Aug^ustd) sub Q{uint6) LoUio Urbico Leg{ato) Aug{ustt) Pr{p) 
Pr{aetore) F{ecit\ which intimates that, in honour of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, Father of his Country, the Second Legion (called) 
the August, under Q. Lollius Urbicus, legate of the Emperor 
and propraetor, erected (this). 

Ere we pass from the High Rochester Stone it deserves to 
be noted that the inscription, apart from its value otherwise, 
shews that before advancing into North Britain Lollius Urbicus 
had made the power of Rome felt among the Britons dwelling 
near the upper isthmus, and seems to leave room for the suppo- 
sition that the somewhat indefinite notice of his achievements 
given by Capitolinus may include operations against them as 
well as the tribesmen of the north : — " He (/.^., Antoninus Pius) 
even subdued the Britons by his legate, Lollius Urbicus." " We 
do not find," remarks Dr. Bruce, " many traces of this Emperor 
upon the (Southern). Wall, but instances occur sufficiently 
numerous to shew that whilst the legate, Lollius Urbicus, was 
mainly occupied in erecting the barrier between the Forth and 
Clyde, he did not altogether neglect the more southern forti- 
fication."' His presence at High Rochester further indicates 
that he marched northwards by the Northumberland road and 
the Eastern Scottish Lowlands, and goes to uphold the opinion 
elsewhere advanced," that this was the route by which the 
Roman armies under Agricola, Urbicus, and Severus, if not also 
under their successors, entered Scotland, their most advanced 
military outpost in the west being apparently at or near Birrens. 

Among the remaining eleven legionary stones of the first 
class now in the Museum there are several with peculiarities of 
their own that merit attention. But to give detailed notices of 
them all would extend these papers beyond due limits and 
perhaps weary the reader. It will be sufficient to point out very 
briefly their leading features. 

(S) Another West Kilpatrick Stone, — The existence of this 
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tablet was first recorded by Sir Robert Sibbald in " additional 
remarks on Scotland " communicated to Bishop Gibson for his 
first edition of Camden (1695), where it is said to have been 
" found upon the Roman Wall." Gordon is altogether wrong ' 
in representing Sibbald as stating that it was " found at Ardoch" 
— a mistake into which Dr. Hiibner, usually so accurate, has 
also fallen, misled probably by Gordon. According to Gordon, 
the stone " lay a long time at the Duke of Montrose's house at 
Mugdock, whence it was carried to the College of Glasgow " — 
the gift of the noble owner of the castle. Stuart gives the 
Chapelhill, West Kilpatrick, as the locality where it was dis- 
covered. As a piece of sculpture it is highly wrought. What 
looks like the pediment of a temple is supported by two chan- 
nelled pilasters. In the centre is Victory with a palm branch in 
one hand and a garland in the other. On the base is a boar, the 
emblem of the Twentieth L^ion. The inscription, which is 
distributed over different parts of the face of the stone, bears 
that that legion executed 441 1 feet (of the Vallum). 

(6) Same Locality. — One of the earliest gifts to the collection. 
Only about two-thirds of the tablet remains, which seems, when 
complete, to have been almost a duplicate of the Chicago Stone. 
The inscription informs us that the Twentieth Legion executed 
a certain number of feet (of the vallum), 

(7) A Bemulie Stone. — Seen at Cadder by Crispinus Gericius. 
At the date of his visit it was built into the tower of the old 
mansion house, where it remained for a number of years. The 
weathered and worn condition of the surface is thus partly 
accounted for. The stone is almost destitute of ornament, 
merely bearing an inscription which records that the Second 
Legion executed 3666 J feet (of the vallum). 

(8) A Kirkintilloch Stone. — Raised by a Vexillation of the 
Sixth Legion, but the number of feet executed has not been filled 
in. It is a coarse gritty sandstone, and being of a hard texture 
the letters are well preserved. The inscription occupies a square 
space in the centre, enclosed in mouldings, and having the 
crescent-shaped ornament at each of the sides. 
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(9) A Duntocher Stone. — Found in 181 2 on the farm of 
Broadfield, near Duntocher. This is the most elaborately 
ornamented of all the Wall stones. Two winged figures of 
Victory, with Mars in full armour on their right and on their 
left a legionary soldier bearing a standard inscribed 



VIRT 
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support an oblong tablet filled with an inscription, which 
has the crescent-shaped ornament at each side. It is the 
work of the Sixth Legion, and commemorates their having 
executed 3240 feet of the work of the Vallum {opus valli). 

(10) Same Locality, — This stone is said by Gordon to have 
stood for a while " above the gate of Cochney House belonging 
to Mr. Hamilton of Barns," by whom the stone was presented 
to Glasgow College. It is small in size but with abundance 
of ornament, and has the appearance of having been at first 
a legionary tablet, not of this but of the second class, the name 
of the Emperor Antoninus having been subsequently and some- 
what awkwardly inserted at the top. The main part of the 
inscription is in the centre enclosed in a moulding of the twisted 
cord type. At each of the four comers there is a rose ; and on 
each side is the usual conventional ornament. At the top and 
bottom respectively are the well-known emblems of the Second 
Legion, the Sea-goat and Pegasus. The tablet commemorates 
the execution of 3270 feet (of the Vallum) by that Legion. 

(11) Same Locality (?). — The inscription on this stone, en- 
closed in a moulding of the twisted cord pattern, fills almost the 
whole of the surface, the upper side of which is slightly angular. 
Below in the centre is the figure of a boar. The number of feet 
(of the Vallum), executed by the Legion (the Twentieth) that 
raised the tablet, has not been filled in. 

{12) A Castlehill Stone, — The inscription fills a space in the 
centre of this now fractured stone. The rest of the surface at 
each side is crowded with figures. On the left at the top is 
Victory with a garland in her hand ; in front of her a helmeted 
horseman brandishing a spear ; beneath are two captives, with 
what has been said to be a standard or standards between them, 
whose attitudes suggest that they are submissively awaiting their 
doom from the spear that is upraised above them. On the right 
is seen an eagle standing on a Sea-goat ; and beneath them a 
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third captive sits near a standard The inscription intimates 
that the Second Legion executed 446 1| feet (of the Vallum). 

(13) Satne Locality. — Almost identical with (11), only that 
the upper side is quite parallel to the lower and a number 
appears in the last line of the inscription. A small portion has 
been broken off on the right 

(14) Same Locality (?). — ^The exact spot where this slab was 
found is somewhat uncertain, but it would seem to have been 
met with in the neighbourhood of the Castlehill Fort It is a 
coarse-grained sandstone, the surface of which is somewhat 
weather worn. At each side is the cresent-shapcd ornament 
with the ends terminating, not as often in birds' heads, but in 
roses. By the inscription we learn that the Twentieth Legion 
had executed at some particular part 3666J feet (of the Vallum). 

(15) ^ CastUcary Stone, — This is a slab of a somewhat 
gritty texture, the surface of which is considerably worn, so that 
the lettering is indistinct It is of an oblong shape, the in- 
scription occupying the greater part of the surface and recording, 
it would appear, the accomplishing of a certain piece of work 
by the First Cohort of the Tungrians. The mark 00 referred to 
under (i) appears at the end of the last line; but Dr. Hubner 
declines to decide whether it denotes the strength of the cohort 
or the extent of the work it had executed. 

Besides these stones there are two or three fragments of 
others, of which the largest is the end of what had evidently 
been a large and finely-sculptured legionary slab. It was found 
near Cambuslang within recent years. In an upper compartment 
there is what seems a sea-deity ; in a lower, a naked captive in 
an attitude of despondency. Another fragment is a small portion 
of a tablet that appears to have been a repetition of the Chicago 
Stone. JAMES MACDONALD. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Studies in Folk Song and Popular Poetry. By 
Alfred M. Williams, with a prefatory note by Edward 
Clodd. London : Elliot Stock. 1895. 

These studies appear to be of trans-Atlantic origin. So we 
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surmise from the spellings, as well as from the prominence given 
to the American branches of folk song. The contents comprise 
chapters on sea and civil war song, ballads of England and Scot- 
land, Lady Naime, Celtic poetry, and popular song and ballad in 
various continental countries. The author writes for a popular 
audience, and the internal evidence is enough to constrain one 
to guess that the book has been published on the other side of 
the ocean, and now with a new title-page and preface introduces 
itself here. Not written for specialists, or apparently by a scien- 
tific specialist, it yet deals pleasantly with its varied themes, and 
is a notable testimony to the innate vigour and cosmopolitan 
appeal of ballad literature, especially that of " our ain countree," 
the native song of which, whether the ballad of historical narra- 
tive or the lark-like melody of feeling, naturally has a high and 
potent charm for the world-wide races of English speech. The 
Scottish language, however, like the national thistle, is dangerous 
to touch, and foreigners who meddle with it scarcely ever do so 
with impunity. Mr. Williams quotes the laird of Branxholm as 
saying in the rattling ballad of Jamie Telfer : — 

He that winna ride for Telfer's Kyle 
Let him ne'er look in the face o' me. 

Telfer's Kyle is an entirely new rendering ; as is the spelling Mr. 
Williams has seen fit to adopt for the name of one of our great 
heroines whom his pages disguise as Maggie Lander! One 
would have wished to have in these studies some real discussion 
on the connexion between a great heart-stirring popular commo- 
tion and the enshrinement of the current ideals in folk-verse. 
The actual product of the time, the song which in slang phrase 
"takes on," is apt to be trivial. " Lilli Burlero," "John Brown's 
Body," and " We don't want to fight," appear to have been alike 
in an inane simplicity, and at the same time in having each 
voiced a far-reaching feeling of their time. Superb literary 
expression is perhaps oftenest an after-birth. Our best Jaco- 
bite ditties, for instance, were first sung when the last of the 
hurly-burly was done, and Jacobitism had become a romantic 
arm-chair sentiment If we may judge from the selections of 
Mr. Williams, the American war, although its premonitory signs 
included the best of the Biglow Papers, has left no contemporary 
memorial of song — song, that is, which was sung, the heart utter- 
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ance on the people's lip. Indeed, it seems strange that until this 
time no commanding verse has been written on so gigantic and 
momentous a struggle. Mr. Clodd as a folklorist prefaces the 
volume with a few words of commendatory welcome, which we 
readily echo. 



Scottish Poetry of the Seventeenth Century: 
Abbotsford Series of the Scottish Poets ; edited by 
George Eyre-Todd. Glasgow : William Hodge & Co. 
1895. (Ss.) 

In this volume, embracing the Stuart Period, we have 
selections from Aytoun, Murray, Ker, Alexander, Drummond, 
Montrose, and the Sempills of Beltrees. To complete the 
anthology it is a pity the editor did not include some specimens 
of Mure of Rowallan, Lithgow the traveller, and the erratic 
genius Sir Thomas Urquhart, ever memorable as the brilliant 
translator of Rabelais. They are perhaps only poetasters, but so 
are Murray and Ker, and, many would add, so too are Aytoun 
and Montrose. Ker's single sonnet is certainly poor in quality 
to entitle him to rank in any anthology, and his psalm versions 
may fairly enough be criticised in the words of damning praise 
bestowed on the metrical effusions of Tate and Brady by an 
apologist — " though they are not excellent, they are not intoler- 
able." But an editor, we frankly acknowledge, has a weary task 
in culling from 17th century Scottish poets, and when allowance 
is made for that fact. one will be inclined rather to praise than 
to find fault with the present selections. To one who is survey- 
ing the whole field of a nation's poetical literature the road must 
be no otherwise than it is to the ordinary traveller — thro* a 
country sometimes fair, sometimes foul ; barren in one place, 
better soil in another. 

Mr. Eyre-Todd's introduction and prefatory notices are ex- 
cellent, and will, we feel sure, be most helpful to anyone making 
acquaintance with the works of the authors for the first time. 
The only thing we incline to find the least fault with is his tend- 
ency to laudation. It would not have detracted from the military 
genius and romantic heroism of Montrose to say that he was but 
a third-rate poet, whose facility was such that he could write a 
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bombastic epitaph with the point of his sword on the occasion 
of the " murder " of Charles I., and a verse with a diamond on 
his prison window the night before his own execution. At any 
rate that is much nearer the truth than to claim for him a high 
place among the English poets of his day. As r^ards Alex- 
ander and Drummond they unquestionably are entitled to 
different consideration from Montrose. Their place in litera- 
ture is secure, such as it is, and a student of literature cannot 
altogether pass them by. In their works, however, one has to 
search the bushel of chaff to get the grain of wheat, which is not, 
we hope, traversing, but rather explaining the editorial state- 
ment that in both poets there are golden grains to be found 
by the diligent seeker. We think, also, that the claim for Drum- 
mond, which ranks him " among the great English poets of all 
time," is pitched far too high.- The truth undoubtedly is that he 
was easily "the greatest Scottish poet of his own age," but 
an appreciation should not go much beyond that The senti- 
mental commonplaces of both Drummond and Alexander, from 
the manner in which they are presented, often have an imposing 
air of novelty until one realises with Wordsworth that " diction 
is being expected to do for imagination what only imagination 
could do for it." The verses of three generations of the 
Sempills of Beltrees will be read by every one with pleasure, 
and in this anthology they have certainly good setting among 
the poems of the Anglified Scots who forgot to pay court to 
the Muse of the North. M. G. B. 



NOTES. 

The Jouga at Klllallmtt. 

Referring to the article on Killallan by Mr. Mackinlay (p. 253, supra)^ 
I recollect about the year 1845 being taken across the moors from 
Kilmalcolm by the Rev. T. Brydson, then minister of Kilmalcohn, to 
the ruined church of the united parishes of Houston and Killallan in 
order to fee a pair oi jougs attached to the church. The writer makes 
no reference to these. The only places where I still know of jougs are 
West Kilbride and Kilmaurs. In the former a collar is made for adults 
and a narrower one for boys. j, SHAW. 

Tynron. 
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Very great importance attaches to operations now being carried on at 
the well-known camp or fort of Birrens, Dumfriesshire, by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. In view of questions that have been raised 
regarding the nature and extent of the Roman occupation of Scotland, 
it was recently resolved by the Council of the Society to ask permission 
of the Duke of Buccleuch, on whose Queensberry estates Birrens is 
situated, and Sir Robert Jardine of Castlemilk, the proprietor of Bums- 
wark, to grant permission to make excavations at both these places, 
so long believed to be sites of Roman strongholds that were closely 
connected with one another. The object of the Society is to determine, 
if possible, by researches conducted on the spot, the structure and 
origin of those remarkable works. The necessary permission was readily 
granted both by the Duke and Sir Robert, and a commencement has 
been made at Birrens. It would be premature as yet even to speculate 
as to the results. No startling discoveries have been made ; but the 
original size and formation of the ramparts and trenches have been 
ascertained, the foundations of what were apparently buildings, laid 
bare, and enough accomplished to show that the field of investigation 
on which the Society has entered promises to be a highly interesting 
one. We trust to be able in our next number to state the progress that 
will then have been made. 

Proposals are issued for an English Dialect Dictionary, a complete 
vocabulary of all dialect words still in use or known to have been in 
use during the last two hundred years, to be edited by Joseph Wright, 
M. A., Ph.D., deputy professor of comparative philology in the University 
of Oxford, the literary director of the English Dialect Society. The 
subscription is a guinea a year for probably eight years. The minimum 
number of subscribers requisite to warrant the starting of the enterprise 
is one thousand. The projected work is to embrace the dialects of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and America. It is to attempt a 
statement of the geographical sphere of each word, with, of course, 
quotations and references as well as the pronunciation and etymology. 
The editor has in his hands already over a million slips of citations — ^a 
very literal load of learning, for they weigh, the prospectus says, upwards 
of a ton. A specimen sheet shews that the scheme is full of promise, 
incidentally, of archaeological utility. 
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The writings now being exhibited in cases in the department of manu- 
scripts and in the Grenville library in the British Museum, are eminently 
rich in historical interest. Apart altogether from such unique treasures 
as are gathered in the sections containing early chronicles and poems, 
charters and illuminated parchments, and the originals of literary store- 
houses, such as the Percy Folio MS., the state papers and royal 
autographs contain not a few items particularly concerning Scotland 
and the Scots. There is a letter in the large bold hand of Louis XIV. 
containing the congratulations of that monarch on the birth in 1688 
of a son to James II, — the little prince known to later history as the 
Pretender, about whose birth interested scandalmongers invented the 
romance of a warming-pan. Another letter to the Earl of Leicester in 
1586 by James VI. regarding the "pretendit condemnation" of his 
mother, says — "As for my ouin pairt it is farr by my expectation or 
desairtis that youre countreymen in so using the mother shoulde have 
so small respect to the ofspring." Graham of Claverhouse on i June, 
1679, wrote an account of the battle of Drumclog which describes how 
the royal troops on coming in sight of the covenanters "found them 
drawen up in batell upon a most advantageous ground to which there 
was no coming but through mosses." They "had set away all there 
wemen and shildring : they consisted of four bataillons of foot all well 
armed with fusese and pitchforks and thre squadrons of horse." Then 
he goes on to explain in a straightforward fashion how the fusees and 
pitchforks came to have the best of it in the encounter. Reminiscences 
of the '15 and the '45 are numerous. One document neatly penned 
is a promise of the title of Earl to Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat — a coronet 
in the air which Simon's head would have been safer without In the 
Culloden time, in the flush of his victory, the Duke of Cumberland 
wrote a letter ascribing all the glory to the constancy and discipline of 
the men he led. " You know the readiness I always found in the troops 
to do all that I ordered and in return the love I have for them, and that 
I make my honour and reputation depend on them." He wished to 
God the enemy had been worthy of them ! So, in a sense other than 
Tom Campbell's, proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain. 

♦ ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

As briefly recorded in our report of the closing meeting for the session 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, the last paper read was a note 
by the Rev. J. Morrison, Elgin, corresponding member, on the recent 
discovery of a sculptured slab on the farm of Easterton of Roseisle, 
near Burghead. The principal value of this slab consists in its having 
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incised on it what is probably an addition to our list of those mysteri- 
ous symbols that are amongst the greatest puzzles of Scottish archaeology. 
On one side is a new variety of the "crescent"; beneath it the "crescent" 
with "sceptre," then the "mirror," and lastly the "comb" — all well cut. 
On the other side — before beginning work on which the sculptor had 
either designedly or accidentally inverted the stone — is the figure ap- 
parently of a goose with its bill resting on its back, and below it a 
fish. The treatment of both figures is remarkably vigorous and 
effective, though simple in the extreme. The fish frequently ap- 
pears on our sculptured stones, but this is among the very few 
instances of the other that have as yet been noted. It is said there 
is an ancient burial place in the neighbourhood of the spot where 
the slab was found. More information, however, as to this may yet 
be brought to light. It may be added that the slab is of sandstone, 
quarried apparently from the shore of the Moray Frith. Burghead 
is distant only about three miles, whose famous incised bulls are 
well known and whose fortifications were long thought to give it a 
Roman character, until the claims put forward on its behalf were 
shattered by the attack of our contributor Dr. James Macdonald — a 
notable instance of well-founded and successful scepticism. We 
should hope that this interesting relic of the past will be deposited 
in the National or other public museum, and thus assured a per- 
manent and suitable place of protection against loss or destruction 
— the usual fate after a time of all such objects when left in private 
hands. Indeed, some of our best authorities are of opinion that 
according to Scots law, which in this respect differs widely from 
English, all antiquities found in similar circumstances, whether 
treasure trove or not, belong to the Crown. 

In a letter to the Scotsman of the 8th inst. the Earl of Southesk 
comments on the peculiarities of this stone. The bird and fish he 
r^ards as Scandinavian symbols cut or rubbed out by a Norseman's 
hand ; those on the other side as later — say from 450 to 600 a.d. — and 
the work of men probably half Celt, half Norseman, who treated the 
sacred emblems of the older race with scant respect. Still later, the slab 
had, he conjectures, been utilized for their own purposes " by some sea- 
roving or indigenous tribe ignorant of Christianity and persistent in the 
use of primitive implements and antiquated modes of burial." For an 
explanation of the mysterious sculptures he refers to his Origins of 
Pictish Symbolism^ in which he has advanced a theory that seeks to ex- 
plain their meanings. Such are Lord Southesk's views, which, however, 
he advances only tentatively. One difficulty in accepting them is the 
early date at which he supposes northmen to have visited our coasts. 
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Their first recorded appearance is in a.d. 793, when they attacked 
the island of Lindisfame. It will be also observed that he believes 
the slab had finally been used to form one of the sides of a prehistoric 
grave. The account of its discovery and the drawings sent him may 
warrant this conclusion. It is not likely his lordship has allowed himself 
to be misled. But accurate and precise information on this point, 
testified to by some competent observer who saw the stone dug out, 
should be put on record without delay. This, we hope, Mr. Morrison's 
paper when published will be found to contain. 

Few modern observances of ancient custom are so attractive to the 
antiquarian eye as the periodic riding of the marches celebrated by 
many historic burghs. The recent festivities of Hawick "Common 
Riding " and Lanark " Lanimer Day " were reminiscent of a time when 
a perambulation of burghal boundaries was a legal step which a com- 
munity alive to the dangers of forceful or fraudful encroachment was 
wise to take with such frequency as to keep the true traditional land- 
marks well in the memory of the townsmen. The pulpit has been 
complaining of some of the attendant saturnalia, which are, of course, 
no integral part of the ceremony, and at least some of which are without 
the immemorial sanction of past custom. It is the way of things for 
old features to die out and for new ones to creep into their place. The 
modem engrafts itself upon the antique. For instance, curds and cream 
at Hawick have become, with some, an essential of the procedure ! In 
connection with perambulations it would seem to have once been a 
practice by no means uncommon for children to be whipped at a land- 
mark, not for any harm they had done but as a salutary method of 
enforcing the recollection of the march-stone's whereabouts! This 
curious and fi-om the child's point of view painful mnemonic aid was of 
wide applicability. Benvenuto Cellini in his unblushing but delightful 
autobiography records that when he was a small boy he and his father saw 
a lizard-like beast in the fire, whereupon the father gave the son a great 
box on the ear, causing him to weep and howl, as he naively says, with 
all his might. Then the affectionate parent gave the reason why, which 
was that Benvenuto might ever afterwards remember that what he had 
seen was a salamander. The habit of whipping under such circum- 
stances was surely one more honoured in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. It was well to let it die. 
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Gastronomics form an odd part of these march-riding ceremonies 
as now performed. They have already made good their place as 
traditional. Witness the observances at Linlithgow, where, after 
solemnly investing a Baron Bailie, and calling the roll of vassals, the 
provost, magistrates, and burgesses are fortified by a " customary dinner 
of salt fish and oatcake " — wholesome fairing, though maybe thirst- 
productive — for completing the perambulation of the bounds by defiling 
in state around the old Cross Well. Tis pity that some one skilled 
in burgh records does not write a treatise in detail on these and 
such like usages, in which past and present meet 

Mr. William Hislop, LL,B., has done wisely to print his address to 
the Glasgow Juridical Society on The Influence of the House of Lords on 
Scottish Jurisprudence, It is too seldom that a lawyer turns from the 
drear task of examining case law for the mere professional purpose, to 
the loftier effort of attempting an estimate of the tendency of a series 
of decisions, or the instincts of a great tribunal. The busy practitioner 
has only exceptionally time for large views. He is the man at the 
wheel with his hand on the spokes, and the immediate course to look 
to — not his the function to peer through the telescope before and after, 
and study the charts. Mr. Hislop, however, has chosen a high theme 
for his lucubrations. To weigh critically the judicial value of the House 
of Lords to Scotland, to deduce from its decisions the essential sum of 
its contribution to our native law, and to strike a balance of legal profit 
and loss to this country accruing from the court of ultimate appeal — this 
is a fine historical subject, in the handling of which there is displayed no 
small measure of that juridical insight and critical faculty requisite for 
a task so great. An appreciation of the work of two centuries, studded 
with great names, is a stout task for an hour's paper, however compre- 
hensive, but Mr. Hislop has certainly seized the salient facts of House 
of Lords history, quoad Scots law, since the year 1708, when by a very 
dubious decision — without any authoritative or statutory institution — 
the House successfully asserted a right of review, regarding the compe- 
tency of which our own Court of Session declined to express any opinion. 
The results constitute a singular anomaly. Practically a foreign tribunal, 
dominated by judges of whom until about 1830 only four had prepared 
themselves for Scottish appeals by systematic study of Scots law, its 
destined business was to check, clarify, control, and correct the Court 
of Session in the interpretation of Scots legal doctrine. The situation 
a priori was one of difficulty amounting to paradox. But facts rarely 
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answer to a priori calculation, and Mr. Hislop's conclusions from his 
survey are an emphatic tribute to the judicial spirit manifested, to the 
acumen, tact, and learning of the judges, and to the general wholesome- 
ness and advantage of the influence of the House. The appellate 
jurisdiction, which had it been tyrannously administered must have 
caused disastrous friction, has, on the whole, been wisely and yet freely 
exercised. Mistakes — and serious mistakes — have within even quite 
recent times been made, but the net outcome has been a direct gain 
not only to Scots law, especially on commercial questions, but to that 
of England as well. " The influence of the House of Lords upon the 
law of Scotland has proved eminently beneficial": this is the express 
verdict of its latest critic. 



WORK OF SOCIETIES, &c. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland (13th May), — In the first 
paper, continuing his examination of the so-called Roman roads of the 
ordnance maps. Dr. James Macdonald, one of the vice-presidents of 
the Society, gave an account of the results of his examination of the 
roads in Roxburglishire attributed to the Romans and marked as 
Roman on these maps. They were two in number, the one also being 
known as Watling Street, and the other as the Wheel Causeway. He 
gave a description of the Watling Street from the English Border to the 
spot near St. Boswells where it is lost in the Melrose and Ancrum road. 
As regards its history and origin, he was of opinion that certain facts 
pointed to its having in all probability followed the route generally taken 
by the l^ionaries when marching into North Britain, and to part of its 
course at least having been laid down by the Romans. In the case of 
the Wheel Causeway, however, which enters Scotland near the sources 
of the Liddell water, he could discover no evidence that the Romans 
had had anything to do with its formation. It had been a drove road, 
and nothing more. 

In the second paper, Dr. Joseph Anderson described the contents 
of a very extensive refuse-heap accumulated at the base of an isolated 
stack of rock at Gallanach, near Oban, which seems to have been 
occupied as a prehistoric fort, and is known in the locality as Dun 
Fheurain. From this accumulation many hundreds of cartloads of 
earth, mixed with bones and shells, evidently the refuse of the food of 
the occupants of the rock, had been removed by Mr. J. P. M'Dougall 
of Gallanach in the course of some improvements, and the opportunity 
had been taken of sending a collection of the bones and other objects 
found to the museum for description and identification. It was an 
interesting collection, as being the first of any extent obtained from a 
fort of this kind. The bones shewed that of domestic animals the 
horse, ox, and sheep were present, and of wild animals the red-deer and 
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roebuck. The extraordinary size of the boars' tusks found suggested 
also that these were wild. The manufactured articles included im- 
plements of stone, bronze or brass, iron, and pottery. A considerable 
number of quern-stones were found, and one of these which had been 
broken had been converted into a mould for making iron cruses. A 
fine whetstone or burnisher was also found, but no hammer-stones, 
although the bones of the animals were all split open and broken in 
splinters. Of articles of bone were two needles with circular eyes, a 
pin with globular head, a netting needle, several bodkins, three teeth of 
a wool comb, and a curious circular stamp with a cross and pellets in 
the four quadrants. A pin of bronze of peculiar shape, with an open 
circular head, and a penannular ring, a portion of a broken fibula of 
iron, the point end of a sword, and another fragment of the point of a 
large two-handed sword were also found. The pottery was of two 
varieties — one a coarse bowl-shaped vessel not unlike the pottery of the 
Brochs, and the other a small fragment of the red lustrous ware com- 
monly called Samian, and associated with the Romano-British period, 
with which also the iron fibula might be associated, while the bronze 
pin with the open circular head and the coarser pottery were associated 
with the period of the Brochs. The occupation of the fort might of 
course have begun before the Roman occupation of Britain, but this 
was the period assigned to the earliest indications among the relics of 
the refuse-heap. 

In the next paper, Mr. F. R. Coles described the stone circles of 
the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, which he considered to have been in 
most instances the base-stones of cairns. Six circles formerly known 
have been wholly destroyed, and of those still left eight have been 
partially destroyed, while six are apparently complete. These were 
described in detail and plans of them shewn. 

In the next paper, Mr. James Curie, jun., the Society's librarian, 
described three early iron age brooches from the island of Gotland, 
Sweden (now in his collection), and traced the development of their 
form and ornamentation, at the same time shewing their analogies to 
other varieties of form and ornament in Britain and elsewhere. 

In the next paper, Mr. W. A. Craigie, M.A., described an interesting 
literary curiosity connected with Scottish history, which he had examined 
in the Arna-Magnean collection of the University library at Copenhagen. 
In a manuscript volume of this collection, written by I6n Finnson, of 
Flatey, the little island in Broadfirth, Iceland, from which Bishop 
Brynjolf obtained the famous Flatey book, there is incorporated a 
series of six poetical pieces, called Skotland's Rimur, a kind of ballads, 
detailing the incidents of the Gowrie Conspiracy. Though it could not 
be expected that they would throw any fresh light on this interesting 
but obscure episode in Scottish history, as the author had simply 
followed the I^tin account published under the Royal sanction 
(Ruvenarum ConjuratiOy 1601), yet it was curious to find an Icelandic 
priest putting the story into verse so soon after the occurrence, the date 
of the Rimur being probably about 1610. 
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In the last paper, Rev. James Morrison, Urquhart, a corresponding 
member of the Society, contributed a notice of a sculptured stone of 
the early Celtic type recently discovered at Easterton of Roseisle, near 
Burghead. 

The Society then adjourned to St. Andrew's Day, 30th November next. 

Dumfries and Galloway Antiquarian Society (loth May). — Mr. 
George Neilson, Glasgow, read a paper on "Old Annan." The town 
had doubtless received its name from the river, not the river from the 
town. There were other examples of absolute identity between town- 
name and river-name, although they were relatively rare. No one could 
say what the derivation of the word was. Celtic place-name etymology, 
unless there was a body of parallel examples to check it, was a mere 
will-of-the wisp. But in the early history of the name of Annandale, 
which was first Strathanand, then oscillated between Anandesdal and 
Ananderdal, and finally settled for about three centuries into the latter 
of these two forms, there was a compact summary of the early ethnology 
of the district First the Celt held sway; then the Anglic intruder 
came, and the Northman ; Strathanand died out, and a struggle set in 
between two Teutonic grammatical forms, the Anglic genitival compound 
Anandes-dale and the Norse similar compound Anander-dale. The 
victory of the latter was a proof— and a better proof than all the histories 
combined — of the Norse racial predominance in the Annan valley. 
When the Braces came there was a castle in Annandale which might 
have been at I^chmaben or might have been at Annan. There was 
some evidence, not conclusive, for the existence of a castle of " Anant " 
late in the twelfth century, but it was unheard of again for centuries. 
In II 48 St. Malachi (deceived by Robert de Bras over the fate of a 
robber), cursed not only Bras but the " city " {dvitas) of Annan as well. 
In consequence an old author of the middle of the fourteenth century 
had said that Annan lost "the honour of a burgh." That statement 
raised a highly interesting question. Was Annan a royal burgh in the 
fourteenth century or before it? Though it was called a burgh in 
the thirteenth century, the connection in which such mention occurred 
— ^the fact that burghal rent was paid to the Brus family — went to shew 
that a royal burgh it was not. There was, however, no insuperable 
obstacle to the belief that when King Robert came to his own as estab- 
lished monarch he made Lochmaben and Annan, the two chief vills of 
his patrimonial lordship, royal burghs. Annan was explicitly and formally 
called a burgh in legal writs of the fourteenth century. It flourished 
during the long peace before the war of Independence ; then its troubles 
began. An English invasion at Christmas time, 1297, was resisted on 
Annan moor, but the Annan men were worsted. Tradition still pre- 
served memories of the disaster. Three stones in Doraock churchyard, 
of copestone shape, carved with primitive floral ornament, probably 
marked the graves of Annan's three hundred slain. In 1 298 the town 
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was burnt, including the church — ^the first of many fires. A year later 
the belfry {ciocherium) was made use of for safeguarding English stores. 
Analogy led to the inference that the church of Annan had had a little 
tower after the style of that still standing at Burgh-on-Sands. Small 
square, broadset bell towers of the kind were common in that period. 
In 1300 Edward I. passed through Annan during the Carlaverock 
campaign ; so did his son and destined successor, Prince Edward. 
After Bannockbum, Annan, though enjoying recovered liberty, had a 
precarious position so near the frontier with a hostile country. In 1332 
Edward Baliol, the tool of Edward III., was surprised at Annan and 
driven ignominiously " with leggys bare " out of a country that did not 
want him. Scotland then despised the Baliols : the day of the Dumfries 
County Council was not yet. It was a good half century before Annan 
recovered the freedom she lost when Edward Baliol sold the county to 
Edward III. as the price of his support for the Crown. Naturally, 
Annan did not prosper under such conditions. The chief recorded 
event of the fifteenth century was the garrisoning of Annan on an emer- 
gency of dreaded invasion. After Flodden the whole district was laid 
waste by Ix)rd Dacre. Only the steeple of Annan held up its head 
above a scene of havoc which included the ashes of thirty villages. 
But Annan's most implacable enemy thirty years later was Lord 
Wharton, English warden at Carlisle, who repeatedly urged the Council 
of Henry VIII. to take measures for the destruction of Annan steeple, 
which, held as a fort by the Scots, was a thorn in the sides of the 
English. Not till 1547 did he get the opportunity of carrying out his 
wish. Whilst the Earl of Somerset was proceeding northward on the 
east march, with Pinkie ahead, Wharton on the west was on his way to 
Annan. The steeple was stoutly held, and made a gallant, strenuous, 
and historic defence; but at length the overwhelming odds prevailed, 
and its "pensall of defyaunce" was reluctantly hauled down. The 
offending steeple, so long " a noisome neighbour unto England," as one 
of the writers of the time expressed it, was blown up. Not a stone w^as 
left above ground. The town itself was subjected to the same drastic 
policy of destruction. It was on record that the English so hated the 
place that they rejoiced to wreck and burn any fragment which by 
chance had escaped. Such a thoroughness, although ludicrous, was at 
the same time a token of the keenness of the enmity the steeple and 
burgh had aroused. Eight years before this Annan had received 
from James V. a charter of novodamus as a royal burgh, stating in the 
preamble that its previous infeftments had been burned and destroyed 
in war and siege, that its inhabitants had been often slain in defence of 
the realm, but that they had ever been " leal Scots, true to our crown." 
There was no hyperbole in these testimonials. A renewal of that charter 
of 1539 was obtained subsequently; and in that connection Mr. Neilson 
mentioned an interesting experience which had befallen himself. Last 
year a great friend of his in Glasgow had asked him to decipher a 
parchment document, which to the extreme surprise alike of himself 
and his friend proved to be no other than the precept of sasine on the 
renewal charter of Annan granted by James VI. in 161 2. In that 
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charter and precept James VI. repeated and endorsed the eulogium 
which his grandfather had passed. In the gallant defence of the steeple 
in 1547 Annan had proved herself eminently worthy of the compliments 
of King James, displaying even in her defeat and destruction — a sorrow 
for a generation but a fit source of future pride — her true border 
courage, endurance, and resource, qualities which shone through the 
dust and ashes of Wharton's fantastical revenge. 

Glasgow Ecclesiological Society (loth June), — The Rev. Dr. 
Metcalfe read a paper on "Celtic Ecclesiology," limiting his remarks 
chiefly to the architectural style and arrangements of the Celtic church. 
He demonstrated that at the beginning of the fourth century there was 
a regularly organised church in the Roman provinces of Britain, and 
that previous to the beginning of the sixth century there were Scots or 
Irish who believed in Christ. Religious structures were of two kinds — 
those erected for public worship, and monastic buildings. Public worship 
was probably first conducted in the open air, as, e.g,^ in the case of 
S. Boniface in Germany. "Clach" signifies a stone, and "clachan," stones, 
a church — as Clachan Michel, MichaeFs Church. From the highlands 
of Perthshire to Harris, the Gaelic term signifying " the stones " was 
used as synonymous with "the church." Caves or excavations were 
used as places of worship, with stone altars, so that in Ireland as well 
as in Rome there were underground churches, used at first probably 
during persecution. Churches were made of clay, more commonly of 
wood, and at a later period of stone. So early, however, as the begin- 
ning of the fifth century a stone church was built by S. Ninian at 
Whitheme with the aid of masons obtained from St. Martin of Tours. 
Stone did not come into general use until after the first invasion by the 
Danes, a.d, 794. In shape the churches were either quadrilateral or 
round, and as a rule very small. A common adjunct was a round tower. 
Cogitosus gives a vivid account of the internal arrangements of S. Brigid's 
Church, from which we learn much. There were the decorated high 
altar, the great screen separating the sanctuary from the nave, a partition 
down the middle length of the church separating the men from the 
women, the walls resplendent with paintings, and, especially in the 
chancel, ornaments of gold and silver and precious stones. Oratory 
chapels also were within the church under the main roof. That the 
British churches had more than one altar is evidenced — €,g,^ by such 
expressions as " inter altaria." The altar was made sometimes of wood, 
sometimes of stone, and was covered with an altar-cloth, which was 
probably of a purple colour. The flagons and chalices were made of 
the precious metals, and were often highly ornamented. Each church 
was provided with a bell. That of S. Fillans is still preserved at For- 
tingall. Churches were often arranged in groups of seven — a number 
probably suggested by that of the Apocalyptic churches in Asia. Some 
curious customs as to consecration of places for ecclesiastical use were 
described at the close of the paper. 
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Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, in referring to the services at the conse- 
cration of a church, drew attention to the curious legend associated 
with the name of St Oran and the consecration of the ground at lona, 
and further said that the study of the early Celtic church was surrounded 
by many difficulties, perhaps the greatest being the natural weakness for 
finding the object of one's search. The method more likely to lead to 
success was to begin at a later period and to travel backward, noting 
the introduction of new features on the primitive structures. It might 
be questioned if the early Celtic church had anything in the nature of a 
bell tower. On this point it was of value to remember that the earliest 
historical reference to a bell tower was of date 780, and in connection 
with St. Peter's of Rome. The orientation of early fabrics was a most 
important point, and reference was made to such fabrics as the old cells 
at Inchcolm and lona, the tower of Dunblane Cathedral, and the choir 
of St. Mary's on the Craig at St. Andrews, all of which pointed several 
degrees farther north than the later buildings with which they were 
associated. Reference having been made to St. Ninian's Church at 
Whithorn, he mentioned that an attempt had recently been made in 
the pages of Scots Lore to shew that the foundations of this early 
church are still to 1)e found in the mound of earth and stone at the 
west end of the cathedral at Whithorn. 

The Rev. J. Charleson treated of the striking similarity in all essen- 
tial details of eucharistic worship, as also in the observance of the daily 
offices of praise and prayer displayed by the Celtic church with those of 
all Catholic Christendom both of the east and the west. 
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A MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECT. 

HIS WORK AT ST. ANDREWS AND MELROSE.' 

St, Andrews, — The thread of evidence which has been fur- 
nished by the individual character of John Morow's work, as 
revealed in the buildings already described, has been remarkable 
for its freedom from entanglement. This immunity ceases, how- 
ever, when an attempt is made to trace his work at St Andrews. 
It is necessary now to examine and describe work executed over 
an extended period of time — a period of greater extent than 
could be assigned, with reason, to the working life of one man. 

St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews, was 
founded by Bishop James Kennedy about 
the year 1450. * The only portions remain- 
ing are the chapel and the tower, which 
enclosed the great quadrangle on the south 
side. The chapel is a long narrow structure, 
of seven bays, with an apsidal termination. 
The founder's arms are carved on the prin- 
cipal entrance. The head of the doorway is 
trigonal. The sketch in the margin shews 
the small door in the north wall of the 
chapel, which is similar in design. I also 
indicate the mouldings of this door, together 
with those of the principal entrance. All the great buttresses on 




ST. SALVATOR'S COLLBCB. 

St Andrews. 
t. Door in North WaU. 
X Jamb of Principal entrance. 



' The earlier numbers of this paper will be found on pp. 3, 8$, 307, supra, 
' MS. Inventory of Writs, St. Salvator's College, per Mr. Coutts. The Bishop 
celebrated his first Mass at St. Andrews in 1442. Bower, lib. vi. c. xhnii. 
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the exterior are ornamented with richly-sculptured niches. The 
royal arms of Scotland are carved on the sill of a niche near the 
east end, and, on the one adjoining, Bishop Kennedy's arms are 
repeated. The window tracery is modem and of poor desig^. 
The parapet and pinnacles are also modem. The principal 
entrance to the College was evidently in the great tower which 
stands at the west end of the chapel. There is a beautiful carved 
panel above the gateway, with a shield bearing Bishop Kennedy's 
arms, surmounted by a mitre, and supported by two angels. 
The motto of the Kennedys — AWSE LA FVN — is carved on a 
ribbon beneath the shield. The sketch in the margin indicates 
the general design of the panel with the tracery in the upper part 

The principal points of this tracery 

are decorated with k fleur-de-lis. With 

the exception of a richly-carved niche 

on each side of the panel, the tower 

is absolutely plain until the level of 

^"■y-jHi^^^SSri the clock is reached, when the w^ork 

1 ^tL^^Sll^l ^^ ^^ ^^^ middle of the fifteenth century 

*^^Tll(^i^SM&!jR \ ceases.' 

The interior of the chapel has been 
destroyed. The ashlar walls are now 
covered with lath and plaster ; the 
windows in the north wall are blinded 
up ; and the stone and, doubtless, 

ST. SALVATOR'S COLLEGE, St. Andrews. . , , , , , /» t_ i 

Bishop Kennedys Anns. nchly-carved vaulted roof, has been 

removed, in order to replace it with one of timber. A shield, 
bearing Bishop Kennedy's arms, and surmounted by a mitre, 
projects through the plaster on the north wall, and a very fine 
stone Sacrament-house is carved on the north-east wall of the 
apsidal end. Its cornice is decorated with three shields. The 
one on the left bears the arms of Scotland, and the one on 
the right the arms of Bishop Kennedy. The centre shield has 
been carefully chiselled away, but it probably bore the arms of 
the Church of Rome.» 




' This tower is the most commanding feature in St. Andrews at the present day. 
The upper part, and the diminutive spire, were probably built at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

'The careful removal indicates the true attitude of the Reformers towards the 
ancient fabrics. 
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Whilst no other part of Bishop Kennedy's foundation remains 
intact, the drawing in the margin shews the outline and detail 
of an arch lying in loose fragments 
in the College quadrangle. A few 
broken fragments of the jambs are 
also preserved, with the moulded 
capitals. This arch is evidently of 
the same date as the chapel, and I 
have been assured that it formed 

ST. SALVATOR'S COLLEGE. St. Andrews. 

part of the College Fount or Well.^ Arch of the Fount. 

It is reminiscent of the arches in the Rood Screens of Glasgow 

and Lincluden. 

It is impossible to pass from a description of the work of this 
date without referring to the beautiful silver College Mace." 
Bishop Kennedy's initials — ^J. K. — frequently occur in the design, 
and, on a separate seal, there is a Latin inscription beginning with 
his name, and ending with the date 1461. His motto appears at 
the top of the seal — AVISSES A LA FIN. There are three shields 
on the Mace, engraved, one with the arms of the See of St. 
Andrews ; the second with the arms of Bishop Kennedy ; and 
the third with the arms of the Church of Rome. The Mace 
was made in Paris, as the inscription on the washer declares— 
JOHNE MAIEL GOVLDSMCHE AND VERLETE OFF CHAMER 
TIL YE LORDE YE DALFYNE HES MADE YIS MASSE IN YE 
TOUNE OF PARIS YE ZER OF OUR LORDE MCCCCLXL3 But 
was it made by a Frenchman ? This question has never been 
asked, although the inscription is neither in Latin nor in French, 
but in Scots. The Dauphin referred to was in 1461, King 
Louis XL of France. His first wife was Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the Scots king. Jean Mayelle was "garde" or 
warden of the Goldsmiths of Paris in 1460.4 One of the most 
famous goldsmiths in Paris in 141 2 was Jean Hasquin.5 Scots 



' By Mr. Coutts, the College. 

' For an illustrated article on the Mace see Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. vol. 26, p. 46a 

3 Michael Angelo was " house-friend " to Lorenzo de' MedicL J. A Symonds' 
Renaissance in Italy, iii. 263. 

« Hbtoire de L'Orfifvrerie-Joaillerie. Paris, 1850, pp. 158-159. 

5 Ibid. p. 92. 
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names on French lips and pens were strangely metamorphosed,' 
and Hasquin may be identified as Erskine. " Maiel," as the 
owner himself spelt it, differs in no sense from ** Meile," as it 
occurs in Liher de Metros^ or " Meill," as it occurs in the Exchequer 
Rolls, at the end of the fifteenth century, in the account of Ross 
and Ardmanach.3 The architectural detail of the Mace is ver>'' 
rich and very beautiful, nor will this be surprising when it is 
remembered that the goldsmiths' workshops were the training 
schools for all art-workers. The many figures with which the 
Mace is adorned are carefully executed, and — ^giving evidence of 
Bishop Kennedy's own mind and direction — each one is designed 
to take its part in the representation of one idea, which may be 
described as The Glorification of the Saviour. 

Bishop Kennedy stands out prominently as one of the 
greatest Churchmen Scotland has produced. Born in the year 
1405 or 1406, a younger son of James Kennedy of Dunurc 
and Mary, daughter of King Robert III., he completed his 
education abroad. Preferred to the See of Dunkeld, in 1437 he 
set on foot a Reformation within the Church, and, to further 
this, undertook a journey to Florence, to the Pope. This proved 
to be a fruitless errand. The See of St. Andrews having fallen 
vacant whilst he was abroad, he was unanimously demanded as 
Bishop by the Prior and Canons. He was Chancellor of Scot- 
land in 1444. In 1446 he visited Rome to plead again for 
Reformation, but his efforts were unavailing. He was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Regency, on the death of James II. in 
1460, and virtually exercised the whole power.^ The Queen 
Regent visited him at St. Andrews in 1461. The architectural 
projects of the late King were persevered in by his widow, and 
she shewed her interest in the masons employed at the Bishop's 
College by giving them 20 shillings in drinksilver.s The Bishop 

* Camede, Ohilby, Giresme, Lecque, Assequin, Estraune, Quohon, Coquenn, 
Abre Commier, and Oleanson did duty for Kennedy, Ogilvy, Graham, Leckie, 
Erskine, Strachan, Colquhoun, Cochrane, Abercromby, and Williamson, the names 
of a few of the Scots Guards of France during the fifteenth century. F. Michel, 
Les Ecossais en France, vol. i. 

« Vol. ii. p. 605. ^ Vol. xii. p. 662. 

* Crawford's Officers of State, p. 31. 

s Ex. Rolls, vii. 79. Many interesting records of her buildings are preserved. 
Ibid. vii. pref. xlix. 
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died in the month of July, 1465,* leaving a memory without a 
stain. He was buried in the chapel of his own college at St. 
Andrews, under a beautiful monument. 

Bishop Kennedy is said to have erected his monument 
during his lifetime.^ But it did not form an integral part of the 
fabric of the chapel, as was the case with Lady Margaret's tomb 
in Lincluden Church. Nor, as in that case, was it a tomb. The 
bishop was buried in a low-arched vault beneath the level of 
the floor. 3 And the monument w^s built after the church was 
completed.^ I give a photographic representation on the 
opposite page, from which some faint conception may be 
gathered of the wonderful beauty of the design, s There are two 
slabs of black marble ; the rest of the monument is executed 
in an argillaceous stone of a greenish-gray colour, susceptible 
of the finest and most delicate finish, and yet possessing no 
weathering properties.^ An examination of the work shews 
that every stone has been completed separately, and afterwards 
built into its place. The front of the sarcophagus-like base- 
ment was ornamented with nine figures of angels or ecclesiastics, 
executed in metal certainly, and perhaps in silver. 7 The niches 
in the gallery within the arch, and the niches above, may have 
been filled with statues, of stone probably, of Christ and His 



* Treas. Accounts, pref. xl. ' Bower, lib. vi. c. xlviii. 

3 The coffin was seen some years ago. 
^ The cornice of the Sacrament- House had to be cut. 
5 1 am indebted to Mr. Coutts, the College, for this photograph. 
* The stone is not a native stone. I am indebted to Dr. John Clark, city analyst, 
Glasgow, for the following analysis, which may lead to its identification : — 

Silica, 56-86 

Alumina, - • - - 23*97 

Sesquioxide of Iron, - 3*05 

Protoxide of Iron, . - - 1.40 

Lime, 



Magnesia, 
Sulphuric acid, 
Combined water, 
Alkalies, &c., 



4-98 
1-41 
152 
4-67 
_o;64 

lOO'OO 



^ Pitscottie, page 108, absurdly over-estimated the cost of the monument at 
10,000/. The tomb of Henry VII. and his queen, in Westminster Abbey, executed 
by Torregiano, is said to have cost 1500/. Builder, 6th January, 1894. Bishop 
Kennedy had to borrow 1000/. before he could lend James II. 2004/. i8j. \d, in 1455. 
MS. Inventory of Writs, St. Salvator*s College, per Mr. Coutts. 
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twelve apostles. The two niches at the end of the inner gallery 
tell a wonderful story, and they make it clear that the design 
was prepared under the bishop's own direction, as was the 
case with the mace. The niche on the cast side symbolises 
the passage of the soul to the realm of bliss as dependent on 
the church. The niche on the west side symbolises the freedom 
of the salvation offered to the devout through Christ* These 
are unique carvings, and they shew that, like all true Christian 
reformers, Bishop Kennedy's desire was to get back to Christ. 
There is an inscription on the back of the monument, which, 
so far as I have been able to decipher it, seems to relate to 
the founding of the Church and College, with no reference to 
the bishop's death.' I have little doubt that the monument was 
executed in France, probably by John Maiel the goldsmith of 
Paris, and that it was brought to Scotland in the bishop's 
barge. 3 

This monument divides the two periods of work at St 
Andrews to which I have found it necessary to refer. But the 
second period does not begin with Archbishop Patrick Graham, 
Bishop Kennedy's uterine brother, disciple, and successor. His 
was a troubled life. In the end he was deposed, and driven 
insane by persecution.* Archbishop William Scheves was elected 
in 1478.5 The buildings of the end of the fifteenth century, 
however, were not erected by the archbishop, but by John 
Hepburn, who was prior from 1483 to 1522.^ This ecclesiastic 
was a brother of Patrick, Earl of Bothwell, and a nephew of 
George Hepburn, provost of Lincluden, and Bishop of the Isles. 
For some years he was Vicar-General of St. Andrews. ^ He was 
elected archbishop by the Canons in 1513, on the death of 
Archbishop Alexander Stewart at Flodden. But two powerful 



' Mr. Coutts drew my attention to the symbolic character of these niches. 

' I offer the suggestion that the upper line, where it is not entirely destroyed, reads— 
JACOBUS .... A'D'MCCCCL. The second line as given in Lyon's Hist, of 
St. Andrews is probably fairly accurate. 

3 The Queen Regent paid 4/. 14J. \\d, to the sailors of the bishop's barge in 1461, 
for the carriage of stones. Ex. Rolls vii. p. 79. 

* Ex. Rolls viii. pref. liv. s Ibid. viii. pref. Ivi. 

« Walcott, Ancient Ch. of Scot. p. 9a 

7 Laing's Seals i. 1 109. 
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rivals entered the field against him — Gavin Douglas and Andrew 
Foreman, the latter, the powerful, wealthy, and astute Bishop of 
Moray. Resort was had to arms. Foreman was supported by 
the Queen and the Duke of Albany, and John Hepburn and his 
friends, who had come to Edinburgh, were put " to the home, 
and thairfair wes compellit to leif the toun." Foreman was 
successful in the end, and the prior had to be content with 
"ane thousand merkis pensione."* 

St Andrews — a city of cathedrals," churches, and colleges — 
has suffered shamefully at the hands of the vandals of modern 
times. Nothing remains of the many treasures with which 
the great cathedral was adorned by Prior John Hepburn. The 
panel carved with his arms and those of Archbishop Scheves, 
which recently existed in a wall to the south of the west front 
of St. Leonard's Church,3 has disappeared. The panel which is 
still preserved in the building immediately to the west of this 
church is interesting from its very close resemblance to the 
panel in the tower of St. Salvator's College. The shield is 
supported by two angels, and below it is the prior's motto — 
AD VITAM. Another panel, with the Hepburn arms, is built 
into the turret wall of the building now used as the Students' 
Union. We know nothing of the buildings of which these 
panels formed a part. 

St Leonard's Church, which was probably founded originally 
about the middle of the twelfth century,* was rebuilt about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Only the north wall with 
the small sacristy and simple door, and part of the south wall, 
remain as then erected. The tower has disappeared, although 
it was standing in 1760.5 The west front was taken down and a 
portion of the church appropriated by Sir David Brewster,^ in 
order to increase the width of his gateway. The wretched 
attempt at rebuilding the gable is a fitting monument to one 



' Lesley's Hist, of Scot. p. loi. Bannatyne Qub. 

' See my paper on St. Ninian's Candida Casa, Scots Lore, p. 203. 

3 Wallcott, Ancient Ch. of Scot. p. 83. 

* See my paper, Scots Lore, p. 201. 

5 Pococke*s Tour, p. 271. 

^ Hay Fleming, Guide to St. Andrews, p. 42. 
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ST. LEONARD'S CHURCH. 
Prior John Hepburn's Amu. 



who was guilty of so flagrant an act Fortunately, one or two 
stones of the original entrance doorway have been preserved, 
and from these it is possible to determine that the head of the 
door was trigonal, as at St Salvator's Collie. Two finely 

carved panels with the prior's arms are 
also preserved. The one I illustrate 
in the margin has the letters P * I * H • 
carved on the protecting cornice, and 

- , ,^^- ^ ^ -^"^-^ V^ *^ ^^ ^ observed that these are of the 

'"1 ^^i^v\ '^' same design as the letters on Dervor- 

^ ' '* ' gilla's Tomb, in Sweetheart Abbey, 

which I illustrated on page 313, supra. 
■• St. Leonard's Church became the chapel 
of St Leonard's College in 15 12,' and 
^^ it was at this time, I believe, that cer- 
i''"^'"''' tain alterations were made in the east 
and south walls. The panel in the 
south wall, carved with the prior s arms, 
is poor in drawing and execution, and is certainly not the work 
of the artist who erected the earlier structure. 

Two panels alone attest the fact that early in the sixteenth 
century Prior John Hepburn added to, or altered, the Noinim 
Hospitium, or New Inns, which stood on the south side of the 
pends alley. Both are very much weather-worn. One bears 
the royal arms of Scotland, wrought in a style similar to the 
panel in the abbey wall at Paisley ; the other bears the prior's 
arms, with the initials I • H •, and a fragment of the motto 
AD VITAM. There is, I believe, a fleur-de-lis in each corner 
of the panel. 

But the greatest work with which Prior John Hepburn's 
name is associated is the priory wall, a considerable part of 
which is still happily preserved.' It was probably planned and, 
in part, erected at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

' Ex. Rolls xiii. pref. xc. 

" It was preserved through the public spirit of the citizens of St. Andrews. The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests havmg put it up to public auction, it became 
the property of the United College on payment of £2(3100, Roger, Hist, of St. 
Andrews, p. 95. 
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It begins at the north-east corner of the cathedral, and 
extends now to about five-eighths of a mile in length, enclosing a 
large tract of ground and many buildings. It is adorned with 
many towers, and sculptured niches, and carved panels, and 
vividly recalls the description of the abbey wall at Paisley, 
erected in 1485.' The three principal gateways are of finer 
workmanship than the wall, and were probably first erected. 
The panel at the side of the archway adjoin- 
ing the east gable of the cathedral, and illus- 
trated in the margin, is carved with the arms 
of the prior. It is similar in style to the 
panels on the west front of St Leonard's 
Church. The inscription below the shield 
has been carefully erased. Only the lower 
part of the wall can be assigned to the early 
years of the sixteenth century. There is a 
distinct line, at a varying distance from the 
ground, indicating two periods of work. As 
the sculpture of niches and panels — all in the 
upper part — is poor in design and execution, 
and as the panel on the square tower near 
the gable of the cathedral is a copy of the 
panel on the south wall of St Leonard's Church, the date of 
the upper part of the wall is probably about 1512. It was com- 
pleted, as we learn from the inscription on the tower at the 
gasworks, by Prior Patrick Hepburn, who succeeded his uncle 
in 1522. 

The Church of St Mary on the Crag,^ out with the priory 
wall, maintained a position independent of the cathedral. The 
provost's 3 lodging stood on the south side of the church. A 
very small and completely ruinous fragment of the north wall of 
this building remains, with a broad doorway its sole architectural 
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THH PRIORY WALL. 

Prior John Hepburn's Anns. 



* Sec page 8$, supra, 

' I have endeavoured to show that this is the earliest religious foundation in St. 
Andrews. Scots Lore, p. 202. 

^ The provost, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, was James Allardyce. He 
owned a house on the north side of High Street, Edinburgh. Mylne, Master 
Masons of Scotland, p. 15. 
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ST ANDREWS. 
1. Church of St Mary on the Craif. Door of 
ftovost's lodging. 

•. St Leonard'a Church. Jamb of Doon. 



feature. An elevation of this door, shewing a trigonal head, is 
given in the margin, with a section of its jamb, also a section 

of the jambs of the two doors in St 
Leonard's Church. 

The establishment of the Black 
Friars in St Andrews was restored 
in 1516, largely through the instru- 
mentality of prior John Hepburn.* 
The art of the ruined north transept 
— ^all that now remains of the church 
then erected — ^is not of a high order, 
and it is not difficult to recognise, 
especially in the panels carved with 
the prior's arms, the hand of the 
builder of the upper part of the 
priory wall, and the additions to St Leonard's Church. 

The wholesale destruction of church property in St Andrews, 
and within comparatively recent times, is a matter for the most 
profound regret John Morow's work may only be seen in the 
ruins of the earlier part of St Leonard's Church, and the armorial 
panel in the building immediately to the west ; in the two panels 
of the New Inns ; the archway at the east gable of the cathedral, 
and probably the lower part of the priory wall, which was com- 
pleted according to his design ; and perhaps in the wall of the 
provost's lodging, at the Church of St. Mary on the Crag. But 
the evidence furnished by the work at St Andrews has a special 
value. If the date — 1 5 1 2 — which I have assigned to the additions 
to St. Leonard's Church is correct, then John Morow was not in 
St. Andrews at that time, and the buildings were in the hands 
of another, who was greatly his inferior in skill. It is apparent, 
from peculiar features of the designs, that he had considerable 
sympathy with the work executed for Bishop Kennedy. The 
full importance of this can only be appreciated when it has been 
shewn that his sympathy for the work of the middle of the 
fifteenth century at Melrose Abbey was still more marked. 

Melrose Abbey. — Melrose Abbey fills a place in the minds of 



* Hay Fleming, Hist, of St. Andrews, p. 13. 
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Scotsmen not wholly due to the romantic sentiment of Scott. 
Whilst it is unpretentious in size, and lacking in dignity in general 
outline, yet the fineness of the workmanship, and the beauty 
and (jelicacy of the details of mouldings and sculpture leave an 
impression not readily effaced. No reliable history of the Abbey 
has been written. As the history of the later additions is closely 
bound up with that of the early structure, my present purpose 
requires that a brief sketch should now be given. 

The abbey was founded by David I. about 1136. Nothing 
remains of the twelfth-century building, however, save two 
detached fragments of capitals. There is no evidence now in 
the stones to shew that any building was erected during the 
thirteenth century.' The church was destroyed in 1322 by the 
English, during the campaign of Edward. II. A new structure 
was soon after projected, and towards this the dying Bruce 
generously contributed. The new works must have been of 
considerable extent, since David II. granted a payment towards 
the building near the end of his reign. The abbey was again 
totally destroyed by the English in 1385. Moved by some 
touch of remorse, we may suppose, Richard II. granted the 
abbot compensation in 1389," and it is from this date that the 
history of the existing building begins. The lower parts of the 
walls at the east end, 3 in the presbytery, with its north and south 
aisles, and the eastern aisles of the north and south transepts, 
were erected at the end of the fourteenth century. The chief 
characteristic of this work, apart from the general beauty of 
the design, is the extreme delicacy and complexity of the 
mouldings, a feature which is also characteristic of the work of 
the same period in such structures as the west front of St 
Andrevvs Cathedral, and the Choir, and west front of Elgin 
Cathedral.* 

* Two thirteenth-century stones remain, the memorial of Peter the Cellarer, and the 
grave-slab of Johanna de Ross, stiil used as a doorstep, 

* Rotuli Scotiae, ii. looa. 

3 Ancient crosses and grave-slabs were used in the foundations. The lintels of the 
wall-presses behind the high altar are grave-slabs. 

* Robert II. contributed 26/. 13^. 4d. in 1384 towards the work at St. Andrews. 
(Ex. Rolls, ill. 674). Robert III. granted an annuity of 20/ in 1391 towards the 
rebuilding of Elgin Cathedral. (Ibid. ill. 276, 316, 348, 376, 403). 
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It is almost unnecessary to state that the architects who 
succeeded each other in the designing of our nnediaeval churches 
were not bound by a plan determined upon from the beginning. 
The evidence tends rather to prove that there was a constant 
readiness to realize new ideas. But a study of Melrose Abbey, 
and of contemporary work, encourages me to believe that the 
designer of the Presbytery at the east end prepared the plan of 
a ritual choir on the west side of the crossing at the tower, and 
that his successor, in the early part of the fifteenth centur>% 
adopted this arrangement, which is unique in Scotland. This 
choir is of three bays. The stone Rood Screen at the west end 
and the stone screens at the aisles are built with and form a 

part of the piers. The 
great arches and pro- 
bably the lower part 
of the tower, the west 
wall and gable of the 
north transept, and 
the west wall,and pos- 
sibly the gable of the 
south transept were 
erected with the choir. 
Two statues are pre- 
served on the west 
wall of the north tran- 
sept, directly opposite 
to the two eastern chapels. St Peter is on the north, next to the 
gable, with St. Paul to the south. The chapels were evidently 
dedicated to those saints. The Conventual buildings, which 
were on the north, have been entirely destroyed.* In the two 
walls of the church, however, the arcading of the cloister may 
still be seen. The most beautiful portion of this work is shewn 
in the sketch in the margin. It bears a strong resemblance to 
the upper part of the panel in the tower of St. Salvator's Collie, 
St. Andrews, illustrated on page 342. The choir was used for 




MEI-ROSli ABBUY. 
Part of Wall Arcade in Cloister. 



* The old bridge which crossed the stream to the north is still in use, and part of 
the vaulting still remains, further down the stream, shewing that the buildings 
extended thus far. 
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service so late as 1760. Immediately before this date the present 
hideous ruble piers were erected in front of the original piers, in 
order to support a new plain barrel vault and stone roof.' Whilst 
all the rest of the stonework of the original vault was destroyed, 
it is fortunate that the three carved bosses were preserved. 
The boss which probably occupied the centre division is 
carved with the head of Christ, after the traditional portrait.' 
The others are, in my opinion, portraits of James I. and 
his queen, Joan Beaufort. 3 Both are represented with royal 
crowns on their head, and James is shewn with a very slight 
moustache. -♦ James I. returned to Scotland on the 9th April, 
1424,5 and was murdered in 1436.^ The abbot during this 
period was John Fogo, the king's confessor. 7 And, although 
the lands of Ettrick were still in the hands of the Douglas 
family, it is interesting to note that in 1434 the king had the 
right of pasture. 8 But further and most interesting evidence of 
the date is supplied by the quaint gargoyle, or water-spout, on 
the south wall head, which is carved in the likeness of a pig 
playing the bagpipes. This has direct reference, I believe, to 
the Highlanders who rose in rebellion in 143 1. The artist, 
with his lowland countrymen, doubtless felt the pinch of the 
extraordinary tax which was then raised " for the resistance of 
the king's rebellers of the north."? There is an intensity in the 
contempt expressed in this work with the chisel which was not 
approached by the poet Dunbar with his pen, when he found a 
similar theme at the end of the fifteenth century for the concluding 
stanzas of his poem — The Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis. 

The nave of the abbey has been entirely destroyed. Some 
time before the year 1449 the outer wall of the south aisle 



* Pococke's Tours, p. 340. 

' There is a second portrait of Christ in the archway of the Rood Screen. 

3 There are two bosses carved with the arms of James 1. and his queen on the roof 
of the Chapter-house, Glasgow Cathedral. 

* These bosses are labelled "David I." and "Matilda." The other labels with 
which the abbey is adorned (?) — and there are many — all tell untrue tales. 

s Ex. Rolls, iv. pref. Ixxxvi. * Ibid. iv. pref. clxxii. 

7 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. ii. 31. 

® Ex. Rolls, iv. 576. 9 Hill Burton, ii. 403. 
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of the choir and nave was removed and a row of chapels 
added.^ 

Andrew Hunter was abbot from 1449 to 1459.' He was 
Confessor to James H., Rothesay Herald,3 and Lord High 
Treasurer, and was frequently employed abroad on State affairs/ 
The most important work undertaken during his terms was the 
alteration and completion of the south transept. The present 
condition of the west wall shews that it was rebuilt to a con- 
siderable extent, the upper portions of those parts which were 
retained near the tower being altered. The present beautiful 
south gable was erected, and the building covered in with a 
richly-moulded and car\'ed stone vault. Only one bay and a 
half of this vault has been preserved, but, by singular good 
fortune, the boss which determines the date of the work remains 
on the edge of the fracture. It is carved as a shield, bearing the 
arms of Abbot Hunter and his initials, A. H. The boss in the 
centre of the perfect bay, next to the gable, is a beautiful design. 
It is carved as a floral wreath, with a deep recess or sinking in 
the centre. The dark shadow which is thus created gives 
wonderful relief to the exquisite sculpture of a young woman's 
head.^ The hair falls in two broad straight masses, and is bound 
across the forehead by a narrow fillet bearing a star in the centre. 
This is, I believe, a portrait of Mary, daughter of the Duke of 
Gueldres, and queen of James II., who died in 1463.7 I give an 
illustration of the south gable on the opposite page. It remains 
almost perfect to the present day.^ The general effect of the 
design is somewhat marred, I think, by the great mass of 
masonry above the window. 9 But the many statues with which 



' The side chapels were added to both the north and the south aisles in Elgin 
Cathedral. 

' Bain's Calendar, iv. 1 216, 1 301. 3 i^eg. Mag. Sig. Scot. ii. 677. 

* Crawford's Officers of State, p. 36a 

s It is possible that the work was not beeun until X455, when Douglas was over- 
thrown and the lands of £t trick annexed to tlie Crown. Acts Pari. Scot. ii. 42. 

*A similar design, but executed with the conventional spirit of the thirteenth 
century, will be found in the north aisle of the lower church of Glasgow Cathedral. 

' Ex. Rolls, vii. pref. liv. 

^ The parapet, with its delicate open tracery, has been destroyed. 

9 This defect is not apparent in the later work. 
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this part was adorned may have supplied what is now wanting 
in sparkling lights and strong shadows. The statues are said 
to have represented Christ and His twelve Apostles.' It is 
important to note that, as in the panel at St. Salvator's College, 
St Andrews, each of the principal cusps of the main lights of 
the window is ornamented with a carefully designed fleur-de-lis. 
The parapet of open tracery in the interior, at the level of the 
window sill, has been almost entirely destroyed, but the fragments 
preserved at the ends suffice to shew that the tracery was of a 
simple character. It was evidently divided into sections, by 
buttresses, supported by the figures of small angels carved across 
the face of the delicately-moulded and enriched cornice. The 
angels bear scrolls or musical 
instruments. The sketch in 
the margin will serve to shew 
that the design resembles 
the design of the parapet of 
the Rood Screen in Glasgow 
Cathedral, illustrated oppo- 
site page 90, supra. The 
figures of the angels possess 
all the characteristics of the 
figures in the panel at St. 
Salvator's College, St. 
Andrews. The fifth chapel 
from the transept, on the 
south side of the nave, was 
also built for Abbot Hunter. His arms are carved on the 
buttress on the exterior. The beautiful window closely resem- 
bles the window in the transept. The vault in the interior is 
richly moulded and carved. The centre boss is somewhat 
decayed, but I believe the figure represented is that of St. 
Michael, and it was probably to this Saint that the chapel 
was dedicated.' The boss on the east side is a copy of the one 
in the transept, carved with the head of Queen Mary ; and that 




MELROSE ABBEY. 
SUl of South Transept Window. 



« They were there, I believe, in 1760. Pococke's Tour, p. 338. 
• The statue of St. Michael, which is still preserved on the south-west corner of 
St. Michael's Church, Linlithgow, was executed about this time. 
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on the north bears Abbot Hunter's arms. It is probable that 
the south aisle of the choir was vaulted at this time also.' The 

bosses, with one exception, are carved 
with foliage, the most frequent design 
being a double five-petalled rose.* The 
boss on the north side of the western 
division is carved as a shield bearing 
three fleurs-de-lis — the arms of France. 
The tower and the three great pinnacles 
with their flying buttresses, on the south 
side of the choir, complete the work of 
this period. I illustrate on the opposite 
page the beautiful although weather- 
worn statue of the Madonna which stands 
in the niche of the western pinnacle. 5 
Mary holds a bunch of roses in her right 
hand. The object which the infant Jesus 
carries cannot be clearly distinguished, 
but I believe it is the small model of a 
church. The niche in the centre pinnacle 
contains the statue of St. Andrew. But 
the statue was carved many years before 
this niche was prepared for it, and it is 
still too short, although it stands on a 
pedestal specially introduced to give an 
appearance of height. This will be 
apparent from the sketch in the margin. 
As the statues of SS. Peter, Paul, and 
Andrew are alike in size and in character 
of workmanship there can be no doubt 
that the statue of St. Andrew was re- 




MELROSE ABBEY. 
Niche with Statue of St Andrew. 



* The ribs were not built with, but were cut into the earlier mouldings. 

» This design was frequently used both in the earlier and the later works. 

U am indebted to Messrs. Annan, Glasgow, for this photograph. The untrue 
tale is often told of the miracle wrought by the Virgin when her statue was assailed 
by the Reformers. Not otherwise could the inventors of the story account for the 
preservation of so much statuary. But they knew nothing of the destruction of the 
abljey by the English in the middle of the sixteenth century. The statue of the 
Madonna still graces the east side of the cross shaft standing in the market place of 
Melrose. 
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The Madonna of Melrose. 
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moved from its original place on the north part of the west wall 
of the south transept, where it stood directly opposite to the 
eastern chapel dedicated to that Saint. The date when the 
pinnacles and buttresses were built is determined by the carving 
on the shield at the base of the niche of the eastern pinnacle. 
It bears the arms of Abbot Hunter. The niche is now empty, 
but I have no doubt that the statue of St. John was placed 
here, when it was removed from the south part of the west wall 
of the south transept, and from before the eastern chapel of 
St. John the Evangelist. St. John was the Patron Saint of 
the Masons of Scotland. The carving on the shield at the 
base of the niche of the eastern pinnacle becomes now pecu- 
liarly significant. The shield bears, in addition to Abbot 
Hunter's arms, a rose in chief, and a mason's mallet or mell 
in base. This is, I believe, the earliest illustration in Scot- 
land of the symbol of the Master Mason. The rebus on the 
name Melrose is one which would most naturally occur to a 
mason. Then John Morow's inscription, with its prayer to 
"Sweet S. John,** is placed in the wall exactly opposite the 
centre of the chapel of St. John. This arrangement of eastern 
chapels dedicated to SS. Peter, Paul, Andrew, and John, does 
not stand alone. The chapels at the east end of the lower 
church of Glasgow Cathedral were dedicated to St Nicholas on 
the north sid«, followed by SS. Peter, Paul, Andrew, and John 
the Evangelist on the south.' 

There are many elements present in this work of the middle 
of the fifteenth century at Melrose, which call to mind the work 
at St Salvator*s College, St Andrews. And the sympathetic 
bond would be stronger, doubtless, had the college buildings 
been properly preserved. In Melrose the work remains as one 
of the most beautiful examples of architectural art in Scotland. 
The carvings of figures and foliage with which it is so richly 
adorned have been rarely excelled. But it is now of the greatest 
' Tiportance to mark the influence which this work exerted over 
e mind of John Morow when he was called to erect the later 



* Proc. Glas. Archae. Soc. new series, vol. i. pp. 492, 493 — There is no other 
-cliable evidence regarding church altars in Scotland. Archbishop Eyre's paper is 
unique. 
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additions. As the abbey was doubtless completed about 1460, 
these additions will be more properly described as reconstruc- 
tions. The exterior of the present south transept doon^ay, 
which I illustrate on the opposite page, is, I believe, the first 
example of John Morow's work in Scotland. The jointing 
shews that the stones were inserted after the wall was built. 
The cornice breaks through the string course at the window 
sill. That the work was difficult is made apparent in the outer 
niches above the arch, where the joints are in the centres of the 
panels, and the corbels and statues are placed, in a peculiar 
fashion, close to one side. The headless statues in these niches 
are — beginning on the west side — ist, St. Andrew; 2nd, St 
Peter ; 3rd, a kneeling figure with no symbol ; 4th, again a 
kneeling figure ; 5th, St. Paul ; and 6th, a figure holding a book 

in the right hand and a long 
staff in the left The small 
half-length figure in the centre, 
carved in the cornice, is St John, 
bearing a scroll with the inscrip- 
tion— ECCE FILIUS DEI. The 
head is that of an old man, with 
a flowing beard. It was exe- 
cuted, I believe, by one having 
considerable skill as a worker in 
metal. It is difficult to imagine 
that the architect of the gable, 
the chief decoration of whose 
design was the group of thirteen statues, would have doubled 
the representation of the Apostles. I give a scale drawing of 
the mouldings of the door jamb in the mai^in. These are 
arranged in three distinct orders, an arrangement which has 
not been observed in any of the earlier works described. The 
mouldings of the outer order were still designed on the chamfer, 
with a deep hollow in the centre between the large beads, and 
in this respect they resemble the mouldings of the principal 
doorway of the chapel of St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews 
illustrated on page 341. This design was abandoned, however, 
and greater variety of light and shade, with greater appearance 
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# 
of strength was given by placing a large bead in the centre. 
This characteristic will be noticed in the illustrations of the 
later works at St. Andrews on page 350. And it will be observed 
in the illustration on page 358, which gives a section of the 
beautiful mouldings of the Rood Screen Arch in Glasgow 
Cathedral, arranged, like the door at Melrose, in three distinct 
orders.' But the Melrose door and the Glasgow screen have 
many features in common. Chief amongst these may be noted 
the absence of any capitals at the springing of the arches, and 
the great beauty of the base mouldings, which follow round 
the many convolutions of the jambs. The character of these 
base mouldings may be traced to the influence of such works 
as Bishop Kennedy's monument at St. Andrews. It cannot be 
derived from the base mouldings of the doorway to the chapel 
of St. Salvator's College. Reference must be made to one other 
detail. The arms of Scotland are carved on a shield under the 
figure of St. John, in the triangular space above the point of 
the arch. The shield is supported by two unicorns. At present, 
the earliest known illustration of the unicorn as a supporter of 
the arms of Scotland is said to be on a gold coin of James III., 
and issued about the year 1483.* But an earlier example will, I 
believe, be found high up on the west wall of the tower of the 
Royal Castle of Newark, in Ettrick, built in 1473.3 The Melrose 
arms have this peculiarity, however, that the lion on the shield 
is facing the wrong way, /.^., it is counter-rampant. It is unlikely 
that this mistake would have occurred with one who had on 
many previous occasions carved these arms. It might happen 
with one who was carving them for the first time. St. John's 
Chapel was also altered. New windows were inserted in the 
east and south walls, and these will always be prized for the 
exquisitely carved figures of musicians supporting the hood- 
mouldings. A beautiful piscina was placed in the interior of the 
south wall. There is a projecting corbel on the east side, 



* If the mouldings of the Rood Screen in Glasgow Cathedral are compared with 
the mouldings in the Sacristv, erected by Bishop Cameron, ample justification will 
l>e found for my rejection of the opinion referred to on page 89, footnote 8, supra, 

' Burns, The Coinage of Scotland, p. 151. Charles VIII. of France (1483-1498) 
used two unicorn supporters. Woodwards' Heraldry, p. 636. 

3 Ex. Rolls, viii. 143. 
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designed on the top as if to carry two small circular columns. 
The corbel now supports a statue. It is a female figure, draped 
in mediaeval costume, and with the hair bound by a narrow fillet 
I believe it is intended to represent Mary, the queen of James II. 
The proportions of the figure and the expression of the face are 
so unnatural, however, that it is impossible to suppose that it 
was carved at this time. It bears the character of the work 
executed during the reign of James V. 

There is no evidence that any further work was carried out 
at Melrose Abbey until the beginning of the sixteenth centur>'. 
The marriage of James IV. to Margaret Tudor, daughter of 
Henry VII. of England, on the 8th August, 1503,* created the 
greatest possible enthusiasm throughout Scotland. Dunbar, the 
poet of the Court, gave sweetest voice to the common prayer in 
his poem, " The Thrissil and the Rois " — 
<'0 blissit be the hour 
That thow wes chosin to be our principall ! 
Welcome to be our princes of honour, 
Our perle, our plesans, and our paramour. 
Our peax, our play, our plane felicite, 
Chryst th^ conserf frome all aduersite ! " 

This happy event brought to John Morow the greatest oppor- 
tunity of his life. The lands of Ettrick were granted to Queen 
Margaret on ist June, 1503," and I have no doubt it was in that 
year that the reconstruction of the east end of the abbey was 
begun. The late fourteenth century presbytery, with its side 
aisles, was taken down to the level of the window sills, and a 
new structure was erected according to a new design. As a 
compliment to the young queen, and perhaps not without the 
desire to rival with stone what Dunbar had done with the pen, 
John Morow produced a design in imitation of the phase of 
perpendicular Gothic then practised in England.^ 



' Ex. Rolls, xii. pref. liii. 

' Bain's Calendar IV. 17 14. Newark Castle was assigned to her on 24th May, 
1503. Ibid. iv. 1706. I may add here that Margaret of Denmark, queen of 
James III., was granted the lordship of the forrest of Ettrick and tower and manor of 
Newerk in 1473. Acts ParL Scot. li. 189. The connection of the queens of Scotlaind 
with Melrose Abbey was most intimate. 

^ Queen Margaret's dower included the palace and lordship of Linlithgow and the 
lordship of Stirlingshire and castle. The apse and western tower of Linlithgow 
Church are fine examples of perpendicular work of this period. The nave chapel 
in Stirling church has been destroyed, but a thistle and a rose can still be seen carved 
on the archway. The east H^indow in the apse is modem. 



/ 
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The great east window, with its long mullions rising in 
unbroken lines to the limit of the arch, is in perfect harmony 
with that stage in the development of Gothic art which preceded 
the square-lintelled and many-mullioned windows of the Jacobean 
period. The proportions of the east gable are exquisite, and the 
balance between the voids and solids is more perfect than in the 
gable of the south transept, and yet all the details of this work, 
even to the tiny grotesque creatures which squat or climb on the 
sloping weatherings of the buttresses, betray the closest sympathy 
with the work of the middle of the fifteenth century. In the 
upper part of the gable, above the window, the details of the 
south transept gable are reproduced. But what a difference 
there is in the subject chosen for the group of statues ! In the 
south transept we had Christ and His Apostles. Here, on the 
east gable of a great church, we have the glorification of Margaret 
and James IV.' The photographic illustration on the opposite 
page will shew the design. The centre niche holds a double 
throne. Margaret sits on the right hand, crowned, and in royal 
robes. James sits on the left, crowned, and in royal robes, his 
right hand raised to hold the sceptre, whilst his left hand grasps 
a globe. The king is represented with long flowing hair and 
beard." Angels are carved in the two niches on each side of the 
centre. They are represented as kneeling on clouds, and they 
wave censers aloft. Only one other figure remains — the beautiful 
statue of a mitred ecclesiastic. 

In order to complete the apparent transformation of the east 
end of the abbey, the outer face of the east wall of the transepts, 
at the level of the clearstory, was taken down, and four new 
perpendicular windows were inserted. The junction of the 
old with the new work is apparent, and it is important to notice 
that the old window in each transept which was close to the 
tower was retained, probably because it would be to a large 
extent concealed by the pinnacles and flying buttresses.3 The 



' At present they are believed to represent David I. and Matilda. But this is only 
a little less stupicl than to interpret them as God the Father and Christ the Son. 
Pococke's Tour, p. 339. 

" Don Pedro de Ayala wrote of the king — ** He never cuts his hair or his beard ; it 
becomes him very well.** Hill Burton, iii. 51. 

3 The flying buttress on the south transept tells the story of three builders. 
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new windows were the same length as the old, but were placed 
nine inches higher in the wall. But the true Scots character of 
all this work may easily be recognised. It is most apparent in 
the north window of the presbytery, which is designed with 
curvilinear tracery, shewing no evidence of the influence of 
perpendicular work. 

Only one bay of the beautiful vaulted roof of the presbyte^ 
remains. It is an intricate design of moulded ribs and carved 
bosses, the peculiar feature being the introduction of an oct^on 
with eight bosses surrounding the one in the centre.' God the 
Father, supporting Christ on His cross, is the subject carved on 
the centre boss. The octagon is devoted to full-length figures of 
the apostles. St. Peter is on the south side, St. Paul on the 
north, St. Andrew on the west, and St. John on the east. These 
apostles are shewn with their symbols — a key, sword, cross, and 
scroll and eagle's pinion. The other four figures in the octagon 
have each a long staff in the right hand and a symbol in the 
left, which I have found it impossible to decipher. There are 
many other carvings. One of considerable interest is the small 
half-length figure bearing a scroll, carved above the north clear- 
story window. It is a copy of the St John on the south transept 
door. But the boss which possesses the greatest historical interest 
is the one which is still preserved on the edge of the broken vault 
It is carved as a shield supported by two unicorns. The shield 
bears Queen Margaret's arms." 

The carvings in this vault rank, in my opinion, amongst the 
most beautiful examples of the sculptor's art which we possess 
in Scotland.3 The figures are all in low relief, and the outlines 
fall so softly into the substance of the background that the 
impression is deepened that the artist was a skilful worker in 
metal. I feel it be to a great misfortune that I cannot carr>' 



* This interesting detail, and the others which I trace to imitation of English fomLS 
may be seen in Eltham Palace. 

' Laing's Seals, i. 55. "The arms of Scotland impaling England and France 
quarterly." 

3 Glasgow is fortunate in possessing John Morow's Symbols of the four Evangelists 
carved on the vaulting of the west bay of the south aisle of the Cathedral choir. 
Under the Symlx)ls are the names •* MATH I AS," ** marcus," " lucas," "johanes," 
and the artist has given to the Ijeauty of form the additional charm of colour. 
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conviction to the reader's mind on this point. But the interest 
of the following quotation from Laing's Catalogue of Seals will 
be apparent: — "James IV., a most beautifully-executed small 
seal. The original, of silver, in the possession of Edward 
Hawkins, Esq., of the British Museum ; it is probably of French 
workmanship. The King crowned, and in royal robes, sits on a 
throne, holding in his right hand a sceptre, and in his left a globe 
and cross.*** This is an exact description of the statue of James 
IV. in the apex of the east gable. Was the silver seal engraved 
by John Morow ? I cannot say, as it is not now in the British 
Museum, and its present place is unknown. 

The work of this period was not entirely confined to the east 
end of the Abbey. The chapels on the south side of the choir 
and nave were each adorned with a new piscina 
resembling that in St. John's Chapel. The stones 
were inserted in the old walls, and the period when 
they were carved is determined by the presence 
of the letters V. T. on a shield, as illustrated in 
the margin. This shield was carved on the piscina melrosb abbey. 
in the sixth chapel from the south transept. The TumbuVs inSSs. 
letters are the initials of William Turnbull, who was abbot of 
Melrose from about 1504 to about 1510.* 

The last work in stone which it is necessary to describe is the 
remarkable panel at the west end of the south wall of the Abbey 
carved with the Royal arms. The photographic illustration on 
the opposite page will give some conception of the striking 
character of this work. The unicorns are almost entirely 
relieved from the surface. The ribbon at the top has the 
motto IN DEFENS, and J. 4 appears on the background. The 
letters of the inscription — ANNO DNI 1505 — -resemble those on 
the tomb of Dervorgilla in Sweetheart Abbey, illustrated on 
page 313 supra. The lower shield is worn smooth, but I have 
no doubt it bore the arms of Queen Margaret A mell and a rose 
are carved on either side of this shield. 




' Laing's Seals, i. 54. I am indebted to Mr. C. H. Reid of the British Museum 
for his kind communications. 

' Reg. Cupar Abbey, i. 96. The abbot's dismissal by James IV. is one of the rare 
examples of the exercise of royal authority in these matters. Ibid. i. 98. The abbot 
with nis grievance became a bore. Dioces. Reg. Glas. ii. p. 388. 
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There is no evidence in the ruins that any later additions 
were made to the Abbey. The building was destroyed by the 
English soldiers of Henry VIII. in 1545.' 



HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 

Who was John Morow? That is the question I would now 
answer. The stones appear to indicate that his life's-work as 
an artist began in Scotland after 1473, the year in which the 
Royal arms were placed in the tower of Newark Castle, and 
before 1485, when he carved the panel at Paisley. And his 
work passed to the hands of another about 1512. That he was 
a Royal favourite may be held as certain. The Royal arms were 
carved on the wall at Paisley, and on the vaulting over the 
south-west entrance to the nave of the abbey. They were 
frequently carved at Glasgow in the Aisle of Car Fergus, and, 
in the vaulting over the south-west entrance to the nave, the 
centre boss is a circle of four Royal crowns, and there are six 
crowns in the divisions of the vault with the inscription — ^JACOBI 
REGIS — under each. There is a panel with the Royal arms over 
the pend at Whithorn, and they appear in the vault of the 
chapter-house at Glenluce. They were carved also at SL 
Andrews and Melrose. We must assume that John Morow 
had some special reason for selecting Melrose Abbey for the 
site of his memorial tablet in preference to the great cathedrals 
of St. Andrews or Glasgow, or the other buildings on which he 
was engaged. The only satisfactory explanation which can be 
offered is that the tablet was placed in Melrose Abbey because 
it was the church of his own home, that it might be read there 
by those who knew him and who would cherish his memory. 

John Morow can now be identified with the John Murray 
who first appears in the pages of history, on his inclusion in the 



* Hill Burton, iii. 248. As occasion offered I have endeavoured to make perfectly 
clear the true attitude of the Reformers towards the old churches. It may be stated 
confidently that no churches were destroyed by them. Glasgow has a splendid record. 
So soon after the Reformation as 1587, on the supplication of the inhaoitants, setting 
forth their inability since the Reformation to sustain the ** grite and sumptuous build- 
ings of grite antiquitie," a commission was granted for the repair of the city above 
the Grey Friars* Wynd. Acts Pari. Scot. iii. 505. 
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lease of Lewinshop and Hangandshaw in Ettrick with Patrick 
his father, before 28th June, 1479.* In the Rental of the ward 
of Ettrick of 1486-92, he is described as son and heir-apparent 
to Patrick Murray of Faulohill, and joint-tenant with him in the 
steading of Hairhede." On 21st September, 1489, James IV. 
made him a gift of 20 angels, or 24/. " to by him a horss."^ On 
9th February, 1489-90, the king bestowed on "his friend" the 
lands of Grevistoun/ He was tenant of Fossaway in Stirlingshire 
with his wife Janet Forrester,^ widow of John Schaw of Knokhill,* 
son of Sir James Schaw of Sauchie. He was tacksman of 
Douglascrag, Eldinhop, Sithop, and Caldanhede, either at re- 
duced rents or free of rent.^ On 5th November, 1497, he had a 
grant from the king of the lands of Cranston-Riddale. He was 
then John Murray, Esquire, of Fallohill.® He received many 
money payments.' He was deputy of Alexander, Lord Erskine, 
sheriff of Selkirk, in 1501.'° As acting sheriff he gave Queen 
Margaret sasine of Newark Castle and her dower lands of 
Ettrick, on ist June, 1503. The design on his seal, which is 
appended to the document, is a shield bearing three mullets in 
chief, for Murray, and a hunting horn stringed in base, for his 
office." On the 30th November, 1509, the king confirmed him 
in his office of sheriff, making it hereditary, and granted " for 
his good service " a tack of the lands of Peelhill, with the small 
customs of the Burgh of Selkirk." To his many other possessions 
there was added the splendid mansion on the south side of the 
High Street of Edinburgh, which had been built by the Lord 
Chamberlain, Alexander, Lord Hume.>3 

But not without raising powerful enemies did John Murray 
mount so high. In the year 1510, whilst on his way, it is said, 



' Ex. Rolls, viii. p. 583. » Ex. Rolls, ix. p. 615. 

3Trcas. Accounts, p. 121. * Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. ii. 1927. 

5 Ex. Rolls, X. p. 732. * Ibid. x. p. 727. 

7 Ibid. xi. pref. xli. ^ Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot, il 2379. 

9 See Indices to Exchequer Rolls. »° Ex. Rolls, xi. p. 320. 

" Bain's Cal. iv. 17 14. These are the arms of Patrick Murray of Fallohill in 1577. 
Laing's Seals, i. 776. The effigy of John Stewart, sheriff of Bute, is shewn with a 
hunting horn. Scots Lore, p. 168. 

" Reg. Mag. Sig. .^ cot. ii. 3388. 

*3 Mylne. The Master Masons of Scot. p. 15. John Murray had a house in Paisley 
also. See page 89, supra. 
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to the Sheriff Court of Selkirk, he was attacked by an armed 
body of Kcrs and Scotts, and assassinated.' His fate was the 
fate of Thomas Cochrane, the favourite architect of James IIL, 
who was hanged on the bridge of Lauder in 1482.' 

Royal favour was doubtless of the greatest possible service to 
John Murray, in his artistic career. But other circumstances 
may have conspired to aid him. As a local and distinguished 
architect it was natural that he should be employed at Melrose, 
Then it might be possible to trace his appointment at Paisley 
under Abbot George Shaw, and at Whithorn under Bishop 
Geoi^e Vaus, to his marriage into the Shaw family. And the 
marriage of his son John, who was in the king's service, with 
Margaret,3 daughter of Adam Hepburn, Lord -Bothwell, has a 
peculiar interest given to it, when we remember that his father 
was employed at St. Andrews under Prior John Hepburn, at 
Lincluden under Provost George Hepburn, and at Glasgow, 
where we find he carved the arms of Patrick Hepburn, Lord 
Bothwell, on the vault of the south aisle of the Cathedral nave. 

The year 1479, when John Murray is mentioned in the 
national records for the first time, and the year 1510, when he 
was killed, correspond with the limits already set to the period 
of his life's work by the testimony of the stones which he 
inspired. And stones and records agree in testifying to the 
great favour of James IV. It must then appear as most 
singular, at first sight, that amidst the mass of Record evidence 
which is now available, there is not one reference to the nature 
of the services which he rendered, not a hint which would con- 
firm my statement that he was a great architect, and largely 
employed. But surprise at this fact vanishes, or is greatly 
lessened, when it is remarked that there are only two known 
references to the name of Thomas Cochrane, the architect 
employed by James III., and no mention of his art at all.* 
But fortune has greatly favoured me. John Murray, who, as 

' Craig Brown. Hist, of Selkirkshire. Tradition charges the murder to Buccleuch 
and his clan. See Frazer, Scotts of Buccleuch, ii. p. 148. 
» Hill Burton, iii. p. 27. 

3 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. ii. 3555, and Douglas Peerage, p. 85. John Murray, the 
son, is supjxjsed to have died at Flodden. 

4 Ex. Rolls, ix. pref. xlii. 
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an Esquire, in 1497, must by that time have received a grant of 

arms, carved his arms on the tomb of Dervorgilla, which he 

executed for Sweetheart Abbey. The 

shield has been described already, on 

page 312, supra, and I now give a 

sketch of it in the margin. The three 

mullets in chief are for Murray. The 

fleur-de-lis in base evidently refers to 

his having been born in Paris. This 

charge was abandoned, however, and 

a hunting horn substituted, when he 

, CL •/*• r C II • 1 SWEETHEART ABBEY, 

became Oherin 01 Oelkirk. JohnMurray's Arms on DervorgiUa's Tomb. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that John Murray was a 
practising architect, whose business it was to design and execute 
the mason work of the buildings under his charge, and not a 
clerk merely, who might be called " Master of the Works" 
because he held the purse. But proof on this point is not 
wanting. Whilst he was engaged at Glasgow Cathedral, the 
Master of Works there was Master John Gibson, Rector of 
Renfrew.' 

John Murray, Sheriff of Selkirk, and favourite of James IV., 
and now discovered as a great Scots architect, has been known 
to every lover of the ballad literature of our country as "The 
Outlaw Murray." No lengthened reference to the ballad is 
necessary, but one or two verses may be given illustrative of 
its architectural colouring.' 

"There*s a castell biggit with lime and stane, 
O gin it stands not pleasantlie ! 
In the fore front o' that castell fair 
Twa unicorns^ are bra to see." v. 2. 

" There's the picture of a knight and a ladye bright. 
And the greene hollin aboon their brie; 
There an outlaw keepis five hundred men, 

He keepis a royalle companie." v. 3. 



* Dioc. Reg. Glas. ii. p. 72. 

' Child's English and Scottish popular ballads, part ix. 

3 Probably some panel resembling the one at Melrose. It is impossible to believe 
that it could be the utterly insignificant panel at Newark Castle. 
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'* Of the fair castell he got a sight, 
The like he nere saw with his ee; 
On the fore front of that castell 
Twa unicorns were bra to sec." v. 17. 

^ Fair Philiphaugh, * prince, is my awin, 
I biggit it wi' lime and stane; 
The Tinnies and the Hangandshaw,' 
My liege, are native steeds of mine." v. 71. 

The story related in the ballad presents many difficulties. The 
most reasonable explanation is, perhaps, that John Murray 
neglected the necessary formalities in connection with his under- 
taking the duties of Sheriff, and that James IV. administered 
something more than a jesting reproof on the occasion of one of 
his many visits to the neighbourhood.^ There are certainly one 
or two obscure incidents in his life at this time which point to a 
loss of favour. But all ended happily. 

"Wha ever heard, in ony tymes. 
Sicken an outlaw in his degree 
Sic favour get before a king 
As did the Outlaw Murray of the forest frie?" 

The whole incident, however, is manifestly exaggerated. Can it 
be the case that John Murray was himself the author of the 
ballad? And would not much that is still obscure be made clear 
by this suggestion? We know, from the inscriptions at Paisley 
and Melrose — and doubtless there were others which are now 
destroyed — that he found " pleasure in poetic pains." * * 

It has been noted that John Murray borrowed much from his 
predecessor at St. Andrews and Melrose. This might be due to 
sympathy in his later years. Born in Paris, it is still possible to 
suppose that he there received his early training in art, and he 
may have received his first lessons in the workshop of John 
Maiel, the famous goldsmith. But the stones of the many 
shrines which he adorned in Scotland, however eloquent they 



« PhilHphaugh was rebuilt in 1835. I^ passed out of the hands of the living 
descendant of John Murray seven years ago. I believe it was the scene of the ballad. 

* Hangandshaw — described as one of the grandest houses in the South of Scotland — 
was burnt down between 1764-69. Craig Brown Hist, of Selkirkshire i. p. 405. 
3 James IV. was at Melrose in December, 1508. Ex. Rolls xiii. p. 178. 
♦John Murray's contemporary, Michael Angelo, was the author of many sonnets. 
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may be of the wondrous gifts of his manhood, are silent when 
we ask — What of this man's youth? How we wish that the 
pen of Benvenuto CeUini had been his!' 

Patrick Murray, John Murray's father, was keeper of Newark 
Castle throughout the years he was in Scotland. The duties of 
this office are not known, but probably they explain the fact 
that whilst there is little doubt that he also was an architect, 
he did, not practice his art apart from his office. It was 
probably arranged that John Murray should not succeed his 
father in order that he might exercise his talents over a wider 
field. In this connection it is interesting to note that whilst 
Alexander, Lord Hume, became keeper of Newark, John 
Murray became owner of the Chamberlain's house in Edin- 
burgh. The first mention of Patrick Murray is in 1474,' and 
this date is important. He was his father's heir in 1476,3 to 
answer for the King's property in Bowhill. In 1477, Lewins- 
hope, Hangandschaw, and Hayrehed were let to him,* and in 
1478 he was paid 40s. for the construction of a stone chimney 
in the tower of Newark.5 The last reference to him is in the 
year 1490.^ 

John Murray the elder was John Murray's grandfather. He 
was the first of his fatnily connected with Selkirkshire.7 He 
acquired Philiphaugh by royal charter in 1 461.8 As this was 
the year following the death of James II., the grant must have 
been made by Mary, the queen regent, through Bishop Kennedy 
of St. Andrews, then virtual ruler of the country. It was in this 
year that Mary visited the works at St. Salvator's College, and 



' ** My good father, driven to despair by this fixed idea of mine, placed me in the 
workshop of Michel Agnolo, a goldsmith from Pinzi di Monte, and a master excellent 
in that craft." "When I reached the age of 15 I put myself— against my father's 
will — to the goldsmith's trade with a man called Antonio." J, A, Symonds, The 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini, i. pp. 13, 14. 

• Craig Brown, Hist, of Selkirkshire, ii. pp. 336-338. 

J Ex. Rolls, viii. 357. * Ibid. viii. pp. 435, 439. 

s Ibid. viii. p. 477. This was probably the double chimney in the great hall of 
the tower, of which one moulded Ixase alone remains. 

• Ibid. X. p. 168. 

' The name of Archibald de Moravia is mentioned in a charter dated 6th September, 
1 32 1, still preserved with the Philiphaugh MSS. 

• Craig Bro>vn, Hist, of Selkirkshire, ii. p. 336, 
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gave drinksilver to the masons. John Murray the elder was a 
royal favourite. In 1461 he was appointed queen's herdsman in 
Ettrick Forrest' In 1467 he was keeper of Newark Castle, and 
received certain payments connected with that office.' In 1471, 
Harehede, Lewynnishop, and Hangandschaw were let to him.^ 
In 1473 he was paid 6/. 13.^. 4//. for building two chambers 
within the manor of Newark, and for other repairs.** The 
Treasurer's Accounts for 1473 shew an item of \2s. " for a hat to 
the king, tane be Johne of Murray at Zule."5 In 1474 he seems 
to have visited Normandy in company with David, a French 
g^nncr.^ It is probable that his son and grandson returned with 
him to Scotland. He was keeper of the king's property in 
Bowhill in 1475,' and in this year he was paid 4/ for making 
40 hurdles, 40 yokes, and 200 spades and shovels for the king's 
artillery in the Castle of Edinbui^h.^ He died before 24th July, 
1476.9 

John Murray the elder was evidently the architect of St 
Salvator's College, St Andrews, for Bishop Kennedy, and of 
the south transept and the other works at Melrose, which were 
carried out for Abbot Andrew Hunter. The manifest sympathy 
between his work and that ©f his successor may now be traced 
to their close relationship. It is worthy of notice that the first 
substantial benefit which he received was the grant of Phihp- 
haugh in 1461. This was doubtless a reward following the 
completion of his labours at Melrose. The College at St 
Andrews was finished before 1465, and it was in 1467 he became 
keeper of Newark Castle. There is no trace of work from his 
hands after this date, apart from his duties as keeper. 

An interesting illustration of reward following labour ended 
occurs in connection with the work at Paisley Abbey at this 
period. And I introduce it here for the further purpose of con- 



' Ex. Rolls, vii. p. 98. ' Ibid. vii. p. 478. 3 ibid. viii. pp. 44, loi. 

* Ibid. viii. p. 143. This must refer to the tower which remains to the present day. 
It is little more than two large public rooms. The tower is specially mentioned in 
the grant to Margaret, queen of James III., in this same year 1473. Acts Pari. Scot, 
ii. 1S9. In 1467 mention is made of a composition with the late Bishop Kennetiy 
regarding the works at Newark. Ex. Rolls, vii. p. 498. s page 18. 

^ Treas. Accounts, pp. 52, 60, 70. 

7 Ex. Rolls, viii. p. 270. ^ Ibid. viii. p. 268. » Ibid. viii. p. 357. 
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vincing the reader that there is no confusion between the work 
of John Murray, the subject of this essay, and John Murray the 
elder, his grandfather. Abbot Thomas Tervas of Paisley, during 
whose term the upper part of the nave was completed and roofed 
in, died, like Abbot Hunter of Melrose, in 1459.* His architect, 
Thomas Hector, received the grant of the lands of Nether Cross- 
flat, at the nominal rent of 20s., in 1460.' 

The earlier inscription carved above the door in Melrose 
Abbey, and described on page 6, supra^ presented many diffi- 
culties which could not be satisfactorily interpreted at the 
beginning of this essay. Those difficulties disappear, however, 
if it is now accepted as a record of and by John Murray the 
elder. The later inscribed tablet was doubtless placed on the 
walls of Melrose by John Murray, after he had completed his 
labours there, and when his duties as Sheriff* gave no hope of his 
ever again practising his art. The inscription carved by John 
Murray the elder, in which the name appears with a different 
spelling, was probably executed near the end of his life, and the 
fact that the phrase — DO BUT DIUTE — was left unfinished, may 
be held as evidence of his unexpected death, or that circumstances 
called him away from Melrose. But one other point remains to 
be noted. I have shown on page 10, supra, that the motto — BE 
HALDE TO VEHENDE — with which the inscription closes is a trans- 
lation of the Latin motto Respice fineni, and that certain pecu- 
liarities of the Scots translation have the support of ancient Scots 
authority. Not from the Latin, however, but from the French, 
was the translation made. The motto is Bishop Kennedy's 
family motto. And it was not translated from the text — 
AVVSE LA FVN — which John Murray the elder himself carved 
on the tower of the College in St Andrews, but as it appears 
on the College Mace made by John Maiel, of Paris — AVISSES 
A LA FIN. As it is improbable that the motto would be 
appropriated before the death of Bishop Kennedy, the date of 
the inscription may be found between the years 1465 and 1476. 

There is ample evidence, both in his art and in the frequent 
carving of the fleur-de-lis at Melrose and St. Andrews, that 



•Asloane MS. p. 56. ''Lees, Hist, of Paisley Abbey, p. 166. 
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John Murray the elder, like his grandson, had some intimate 
connection with France. But what the nature of that connec- 
tion was, and how intimate, I cannot say. The ubiquity of 
the Scot is not a characteristic of modem times only. And 
no nation, perhaps, has exhibited, in so marked a degree, the 
desire for that knowledge and acquaintance with the affairs 
of the world which can alone be satisfied by foreign travel. 
France offered to an artist a wider field and a better training 
school than Scotland. The Guild of Paris was open to all. 
And it is of the greatest importance to note that on every 
mediaeval craftsman was imposed a period of travel at home or 
abroad.' 

Modern freemasonry may be considered as a thing absolutely 
apart from the masonic guilds of mediaeval Europe. The 
influence of those guilds was greatly extended during the 
fifteenth century, and an amazing impulse was given to them 
and to all other craft guilds by Louis XI. of France when in 
1467 he formed them into a garde national^ with appropriate 
banners and mottoes.* The evidence of the stones at Melrose 
encourages me to accept the tradition referred to on page 14 
supra ^ that John Murray (the elder) was the founder of a 
masonic guild in that district. He it was who carved the 
master's symbol on the wall. And his memorial inscription, 
like that of his grandson, is placed in close relation to the 
chapel of St. John. The statue of Queen Mary still remains, 
and points to her as the donor of the chapel and altar as the 
property of the masons. This assignment would be made before 
1463. It was in 1475 ^hat the masons and wrights of Edinburgh 
received from the Town Council the assignment of the aisle and 
altar of St. John the Evangelist in the Collegiate Church of 
St. Giles. 3 

But I have yet a last piece of evidence to produce regard- 
ing the family of John Murray, and it is preserved in a third 
inscription carved on the walls of Melrose Abbey. It is placed 
high on the west wall of the side chapel of the choir, immediately 



'Gould, History of Freemasonry, p. 189. 'Ibid. p. 192. 

3 Mylne, Master Masons of Scotland, p. 5. 
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to the west of the south transept. Seven Christian names 
appear — 

NINIANI . KATINE • 
THOME . POULI . CUTHB 
RT • S . PETRE . KE"tIGRN 

Although the purpose of this inscription cannot be ascertained, 
all these names, with the exception of Paul, may be identified in 
the Exchequer Rolls at the end of the fifteenth century, as the 
names of members of the house of Murray.' 

The strongly-marked individual character of John Murray's 
art has enabled me to trace his work over a wide field in Scotland. 
It has also led to his identification. It may now serve a broader 
purpose, for a last word. The mediaeval period in Scotland 
made a dramatic exit from the historic stage on the field of 
Flodden. There the King who, perhaps, best exemplified the 
spirit of mediaeval chivalry ended a life in which virtue and vice 
were strangely commingled, and there, too, fell beside him the 
flower of Scotland. A new spirit was to animate their successors. 
The classic spring which had bubbled up strong and clear in 
Italy, spread in a broad wave over Europe, sweeping the old 
order away. Soon the gifted Bishop Gavin Douglas was pouring 
out with rich profusion his stores of classic learning in his 
gorgeously coloured translation of Virgil's iEneid. And gothic 
art did not survive. It reached its climax in the work of John 
Murray. Whilst his art remained untouched by any suggestion 
of classic feeling, few were the years which separated his work 
at Melrose from the fantastic palace at Stirling, erected for 
James V. But if John Murray's art retained its gothic purity, 
there is ample evidence that religious enthusiasm was fast dying 
out in his time. The decoration of the Rood Screen at Glasgow 
with the Seven Ages of Man would otherwise have been im- 
possible. The frequent carving of arms and names on the 



' See Indices. The genealogical student may find a pleasant task in tracing the 
relationship. The names have hitherto been interpreted as referring to the saints to 
whom the six side chapels were dedicated. Walcott, Ancient Ch. of Scot. p. 281. 
But there are eight side chapels, and it is probable that one was dedicated to St. 
Michael. 
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sacred edifices betrays the existence of a strong desire for 
personal glory. And of Vainglory, pure and unadulterated, 
surely no more striking example can be found than on the east 
gable of Melrose Abbey, where the honour which was due to 
God was granted to a King and Queen. Retribution was not 
long delayed. P. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 



THE ROMAN ROOM OF THE HUNTERIAN MUSEUM. 

IV. — INSCRIBED STONES (continued). 

Of legionary stones belonging to the second class— distin- 
guished from those of the first by the absence of the imperial 
name and titles — the Room contains only three. 

{i) A Shirva Stone, — About half way between the site of 
Auchindavy Fort, of which not a trace now remains, and the 
foot of Bar-hill is Shirva, where shortly before the year 1732 
a number of Roman stones was discovered. One of these is 
the tablet now to be described. The earliest notice of it occurs 
in the separately published " Additions and Corrections by way 
of Supplement" to the Itinerarium Septentionale (London, 1732). 
As the tract is exceedingly rare Gordon's account of the stone 
may be read with some interest. " When," he tells us, " I was 
last in those westerly parts of Scotland, taking a survey of the 
ground between the Forth and Clyde in order to demonstrate 
by a geometrical plan how easily a canal might be made between 
the east and west seas through that isthmus for navigating 
vessels, I learned that some country people had dug 6p stones 
with letters upon them, though none could tell them what they 
were; on which I immediately went to the place and drew them 
on the spot. The first was a square stone, whereon was engraven 
in the most beautiful letters this sculpture — VEX LEG II. AVG, 
viz., the Vexillatio Legionis secundae Augustae^ which shows that 
a detachment of the Second Legion Augusta lay at that place. 
And the beauty of the letters on the Stone shew it to be of the 
higher empire and most probably of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
since all the other stones found in that Wall in the name of the 
Second Legion Augusta are of the same beautiful workmanship." 
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The tablet, which had measured 3 feet 9^ inches by 2 feet 
2\ inches has been broken into four or five pieces, one of the 
largest of which is unfortunately lost The greater part of its 
surface had been occupied by an oblong panelled space, sur- 
rounded by an ornamented border and mouldings tastefully 
designed and cut In a compartment on the right is the crescent 
or lunette. The letters of the inscription are arranged thus : — 



VEX 

LEQ II 
G 



They are rightly expanded by Gordon and signify — a Vexillation 
of the Second L^ion (called) the August. Along with the AV 
of AVG the missing portion of the Stone may have had, below 
these letters, F ( = fecit) ; there is at least room for it 

Gough in his Additions to Cambden falls into a strange 
mistake regarding the locality of this stone. He represents it 
as having been " found at Bemulie and built up for a time in the 
wall of Calder House." This error he has been led into by 
misapprehending an observation regarding it made by Horsley, 
who says — " I believe it has been only an honorary monument 
like that mentioned above at Calder House ; and the inscription 
is nearly the same." All that Horsley does is to call attention 
to a certain resemblance between the inscription on it and that 
on a stone, which, it may be remarked, is still to be seen in the 
wall of Cadder House. But the mis-statement is instructive as 
shewing that some of the information given in the " Additions " 
should be accepted as correct only after being verified Gough's 
compilation, though in many respects both valuable and meri- 
torious, consists of materials somewhat hurriedly got together 
from different quarters and often without strict inquiry into their 
trustworthiness. 

(2) A Stone-^Locality uncertain. — This and the remaining 
stone of the second class are among the few in the Room, the 
locality of which cannot be fixed. In its ornamentation and 
inscription, except that the Emperor's name is awanting, it has a 
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striking likeness to No. (lo) of the first class, probably found at 
Duntocher, noticed in a former paper. From this circumstance 
it has been supposed to belong to the same fort Stuart, however, 
is by no means certain that it was discovered there. " Most 
probably," he adds, " it belongs to some of the other stations ; 
but as no memoranda have been preserved in regard to the time 
or place of its discovery, we have thought proper to mention it 
here (i>., under Duntocher) on account of its singular resemblance 
to the preceding slab." Hubner refers to Hodgson's History of 
Northumberland^ part ii. vol. iii. p. 269; but the reference is a 
mistake. The stone was not known to Hodgson ; its existence 
appears to have been first recorded by Stuart It measures 
2 feet 3 J inches by i foot 7 J inches, and is inscribed thus : — 



LEQ 


II 


AVQ F 


P nil CXL 



That is Leg{io) Secunda Aug{ustd) f{ectt) p{edes or(passus) 
quatuor {rnillid) centum et quadraginta: The Second Legion 
(called) the August raised four thousand one hundred and forty 
feet or paces (of the Vallum). The inscription is cut in an 
oblong compartment in the centre, which is surrounded by a 
border of the same design as the corresponding compartment in 
(i). Above this compartment is the sea-goat, below it a Pegasus, 
at either side the semi-circular ornament with eagles' heads, and 
in the four corners roses — all as if repeated from No. (10), already 
referred to. A comparison of these two stones shews how easy 
it is, by the addition of a few letters in any part of the 
ornamented border where there happens to be room for them, 
to turn a stone of the second into one of the first legionary 
class. It seems at the same time to indicate that all legionary 
stones found along the Antonine Wall constitute really one 
class, primarily intended to commemorate the completion of a 
certain portion of work or the erection of some structure by a 
particular legion or vexillation of a legion ; most of them bearing 
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in addition the name and some of the titles of the Emperor in 
whose reign the work was undertaken. 

(3) A Stone — Locality also uncertain. — The existence of this 
stone, which measures 30 inches by 24 inches, was first noted by 
Hodgson. It is also recorded by Stuart, but his description is 
brief and his figure of it is poor. " We have some reason," he 
adds, "to believe that it was found in the neighbourhood of 
Duntocher." Contained in a square space surrounded by a plain 
double edging which has a slight attempt at ornamentation on 
each side, is the following inscription : — 



VEXILATI0NE8 
LEG II AVG E 
LEG XX VVF 



To be read probably thus: — Vexillationes Leg{ionis) Secundae 
Aug{ustae) e{t) Leg{ionis) Vicesimae V{aleriae) V{ictricis) 
fiecerunt). That is — Vexillations of the Second Legion (called) 
the August and of the Twentieth Legion (called) the Valerian 
and the Victorious erected (this). 

The formation of the letters on this stone is somewhat 
peculiar. They may be shortly described as tall and slender. 
The differences between I, L, E, and F are very slight, while the 
shape of G though not inelegant is uncommon. 

Whatever work the tablet commemorates was performed, it 
will be observed, by Vexillations or detachments of two legions — 
the second and the twentieth. Separate mention is made of 
these Vexillations — of the second on (i) as above, of the 
twentieth on six other Antonine Wall stones ; and a Castlecary 
altar was dedicated to Fortune by Vexillations of the Second 
and the Sixth. 

Besides these legionary stones there is another which should 
have been included among those of the first class, and which 
brings up the number of that class to sixteen. It was found in 
1789 a short distance to the east of Kirkintilloch. The inscrip- 
tion, to the right of the lower part of which is a boar advancing 
towards a tree, appears to intimate that the Twentieth Legion 
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raised where the stone had stood 3304 feet (of the Vallum). But 
the true reading of the numbers is somewhat uncertain. 

Circumstances having made it necessary that this paper 
should be the last of the series, the Altars and Sepulchral Stones 
must be very briefly dealt with. 

Of the ten altars in the Room only six are entire. 

{\) A CastlehiU -4 //ar.— Dedicated to the Woodland (Deities 
or Mothers) and to Britannia by Q. Pisentius Justus^ Prefect of 
the Fourth Cohort of Gaulish auxiliaries. 

(2) An Auchindavy Altar. — Dedicated by M. Cocceius 
Firmus, a centurion of the Second Legion, to Jupiter and 
Victory for the safety of his Emperor and himself. 

(3) Another — Same locality. — Dedicated by the same to 
Diana and Apollo. 

(4) Another — Same loccUity. — Dedicated by the same to 
Mars, Minerva, the Woodland (Deities or Mothers), Hercules, 
Epona, and Victoria. 

(5) Another — Same locality. — Dedicated by the same to 
the Genius of Britain. 

These five altars were all discovered in 1771, near the old 
fort of Auchindavy, by workmen employed in cutting the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, and presented to the University by the Canal 
Commissioners. 

(6) A Castlecary Altar. — Found by the same workmen near 
the fort of Castlecary, in what was supposed to be an old quarry. 
It is dedicated to Fortune by Vexillations of the Second and 
Sixth Legions. Several altars dedicated to the same goddess 
have been found along the Southern Wall. 

The letters on the fragments of the four remaining altars are 
so weather-worn that they may be passed over without remark. 

Three of the four Sepulchral Stones were found at or near 
Shirva, which appears to have been the site of a cemetery. 

{\) A Shirva Stone. — This stone is broken in two, but com- 
plete. It is 3 feet 8 inches in height and i foot 5 inches in 
breadth. At the top in the centre is a laurel crown with a 
rose (?) and a palm branch on either side. Nearly all the rest 
of the surface is enclosed within a border formed by a single line 
at the top and bottom and by the cable pattern at the sides. 
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The inscription, which fills only a part of it, is to this effect : — 
(Sacred) to the Divine Manes of Salmones, (who) lived fifteen 
years. Salmones [probably his father] placed (this here). 

(2) Another — Same locality. — The breadth of this stone is 
I foot 6i inches, and when it was entire its height was probably 
some inches over 3 feet In a triangular space at the top is a 
laurel crown, and outside this space, in each comer, a rose (?). 
The stone has been broken, but the two remaining fragments 
contain all the inscription, which ran thus — (Sacred) to the 
Divine Manes of Verecunda. 

(3) Another — Same locality. — Only a part of this Stone is 
left It had been about i foot s| inches broad. There is at the 
top a rudely ornamented triangular space within which is a rose, 
and outside this, roses in each corner as in (2). The inscription 
seems entire and runs thus — (Sacred) to the Divine Manes. 
Flavius Lucianus, a soldier of the Second Legion (called) the 
August 

All that is known about the discovery of (i) and (2) is that 
they belong to Shirva. (3) was found in a building that has 
been described as a tomb. The Stone is said to have been 
brought to light along with some uninscribed stones to be noticed 
immediately, by country people who had opened a tumulus, 
situated close on the line of the Wall, in the course of a search 
for stones. 

(4) The Ardoch (?) Stone. — In some respects this stone 
surpasses in interest any in the Room. Sibbald states quite 
distinctly in his Historical Enquiries (Edinburgh, 1707), that 
it was found "in the Roman Camp at Airdoch." In a Latin 
treatise published a year earlier than the Enquiries he speaks 
of it as dug up in the praetorium of the " Roman Camp " 
at Ardoch. At the time Sibbald wrote the stone was at 
Drummond Castle, then the seat of the Earls of Perth. On the 
Monumenta Plate it is also said that it was found at Ardoch and 
had been given by his neighbour, Stirling of Ardoch, to the noble 
owner of Drummond Castle who in his turn gifted it to the 
University of Glasgow. It is added on the Plate that this is the 
only stone bearing a Latin inscription that has been found north 
of the Forth. This evidence for its original locality has been 
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hitherto deemed unimpeachable. There would seem, however, 
to be some ground for doubting it. But the limits within which 
the remarks made on the stone now fall to be confined are too 
narrow to allow room for the discussion of this question, which 
must await another opportunity. 

The stone is 2 feet by i foot loj inches. It is unomamented, 
and almost the whole of the surface is occupied by the inscription, 
which is as follows : — 



D ISM A N I BVS 
AMNION IVSDA 
M ION IS (• COH 
IHISPANORVM 
STIPENDIORVM 
XXVIIHEREDES 
F C 



This is probably to be rendered (Sacred) to the Divine Manes. 
Ammonius Damionis {or son of Damon), centurion (?) of the 
First Cohort of Spanish Auxiliaries, (a soldier) of twenty-seven 
years' service. His heirs caused (this stone) to be erected. 

There may be some doubt as to whether the blank space 
between the S and C in the third line is due to a fault in the 
stone or to an attempt to cut on the hard slab one of the usual 
marks for centurio. An examination of it under a lense rather 
favours the latter supposition. 



UNINSCRIBED STONES. 

As works of art the Uninscribed Stones in the Room are of a 
very common-place character. Most of them, however, now 
present so defaced and weather-worn an appearance that we can 
hardly judge of what they were when fresh from the sculptor's 
hand. They are eight in number. 

( I ) and {2) Sepulchral Slabs — Skirva. — These slabs were found 
in the tumulus referred to in the notice of Sepulchral Stone (3). 
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They were lying close to opposite sides of what seemed to be 
a tomb of singular construction. It was of a semi-circular or 
rather elongated horse-shoe shape, and consisted of seven or 
eight courses of hewn stone with a cross-bar of whinstone near 
its open end. It measured from 8 to 9 feet in length by 4^ feet 
in width. The figures of the deceased, much obliterated, rest in 
a reclining posture. At the feet of the one and on the left hand 
of the other is a dog. Figures in a similar position have been 
found in England and on the Continent* Besides the Sepulchral 
Stone (3), there was discovered at the same time (1728), in or 
near this building — 

(3) A Figure in low relief, — This figure is very much defaced 
but appears to represent a man, probably a traveller or a soldier 
with a staff or a spear in his right hand and an object in his left 
about which there is some doubt. Very similar figures, with the 
same basket-like appendage of unknown purpose, have been 
found on the top of large monumental stones in England.' 

This and all the other Shirva antiquities were presented to 
the University shortly after their discovery by Thomas Calder, 
Esq. of Shirva, merchant in Glasgow. 

(4) Small Figure in Niche — Castlecary. — Discovered in 1771 
among the ruins of ancient buildings. It measures only 1 5 inches 
in height. The sculpture which is rude is in high relief The 
left hand of the figure supports a cornucopia, while the right 
leans on an instrument of a nondescript kind. 

(5) Slab with Two Figures in low relief— Locality uncertain. — 
This slab, which is 17 inches square, is so much defaced that it 
is now impossible to form any conjecture as to what the figures 
are intended to represent 

(6) Mutilated Female Figure — Locality also uncertain, — Of 
this figure it can only be said that it shews Roman or other 
foreign influence. It is 23 inches in height On the upper part 
of each arm is what seems to be a bracelet 

(7) Square Base of Pillar — CastlehilL — Discovered in 1847, 



■ Bruce, Lapidarium Septentrionale, p. 367 and p. 752 ; Caumont, Ab^cMaire 
D*Arch^ologie : Ere Gallo-Ro'inaine, p. 513. 

' Bruce, Lapidarium Septentrionale, p. 294 ; cp. p. 237. See also Wellbeloved, 
Eburacum, pp. 113-114, and Hand-book of York Museum, p. 49. 
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lying near an inscribed stone of undoubted Roman origin. 
Estimated from the dimensions of the base the Pillar when 
entire may have been about lo feet high. It is ornamented in 
low relief with what has been taken for **a row of bay leaves, 
underneath which are the initial letters v v in pairs," but running 
into each other. 

(8) Miniature Stone Bust of a Soldier in cuirass. — Found 
along with an earthen vase, now lost, at Auchentoshan between 
West Kilpatrick and Duntocher. It is ii inches high and 
8^ inches in breadth. 



BRONZE FLAGON. 

Though not belonging to the Antonine Wall and placed in the 
end Hall of the Museum proper, this flagon may in the mean- 
time be included in these lists as being "very generally 
regarded as a specimen of Roman workmanship" (Stuart). 
It was discovered nearly ninety years ago in the parish of 
Leshmahagow and presented to the University by the Rev. 
Mr. Dow, formerly minister of Cathcart, near Glasgow. A 
description with an engraving is given in the Archaeologia^ and 
in Caledonia Romana, The spot where it was found is described 
as being " in a farm called Sadlerhead, about half way between 
the parish church and Douglas Miln Inn, and only a mile 
distant, in a south-west direction, from the post road." It was 
lying in the bottom of a small burn, forming the boundary 
between that farm and an extensive moss, embedded in a 
stratum of clay which formed the channel of the bum. By the 
washing away of the clay the flagon became exposed ; and, 
before it was observed, the side that lay uppermost suffered 
considerably by pressure from the feet of the cattle as they 
passed from one side of the stream to the other. This 
beautiful vessel, to use the words of Stuart, "is I2 inches 
in height, of rather elegant shape, and perfectly plain, 
with the exception of the handle, which is ornamented with 
several embossed figures. ... In the lower part of it 
a female figure, in simple drapery, stands near a Grecian 



' Archaeologia, toI. ztL pp. 350-352, and plate IL 
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pedestal, with a bird in her hand, which bears some resemblance 
to an owl. Above her is seen a helmet, similar to that of 
Minerva, and over it a naked (winged?) figure, as if in the 
act of running, with a cloak or toga flowing loosely behind ; sur- 
mounting all is a circular shield, with drapery suspended round 
it The design is elegant and well executed and has a decidedly 
classic appearance."* 

In concluding these papers, I have to express my best 
thanks to Professor Young, M.D. and Dr. John Young, F.G.S., 
assistant-keeper of the Hunterian Museum, for facilities afforded 
and much aid received in gathering the necessary materials. 

JAMES MACDONALD. 



HIGHLAND FOLKLORE/ 

"THE PIGMIES." — I. 

** f T seems almost a hopeless task to make romance reasonable," 
1 observed the late J. F. Campbell of Islay, with reference 
to his West Highland Tales, "and yet I am convinced 
that these are semi-historical romances. . . . We believe the 
Sagas, so far as they are reasonable ; why should not truth be 
sifted from these romances also"?* While sharing Mr. Camp- 
bell's conviction "that these are semi-historical romances," the 
present writer is very far from regarding as " hopeless " the task 
of extracting from them the elements of truth. This, of course, 
cannot be done in a single article, or with absolute success by a 
single writer ; but a continuous study of such stories, with this 
aim in view, must eventually lead to definite conclusions which 
will commend themselves to " the common-sense of most." And 
as a step in that direction, some attention may here be paid to 
the legend which gave rise to Mr. Campbell's remark. 

But, for the sake of convenience, it will be as well to quote 
first from a version differing in several respects from the one 
just spoken of, which has been put on record by another 
Campbell, the late minister of Tiree, also well known as a 



' Caledonia Romana (2nd ed.) pp. 220-221, and plate vL fig. 4 and 5. 
» West Highland Tales, vol. iii. pp. 232-3. 
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Gaelic scholar. This story he calls ** Na Amhuisgean — The 
Dwarfs or Pigmies," with the sub-title of" The Three Soldiers."* 
In it, he remarks, " the existence of the pigmies in some unknown 
region bordering upon, if not forming part of, the * kingdom of 
coldness,'* is of interest as indicating some of the connection 
between smallness of person and cold climate, and so leading to 
the speculations as to the first dispersion of the human race 
and connection of tribes that are now far removed from each 
other in appearance, dress, mode of life, and dialects." 

A word in passing may be said with reference to this 
assumed "connection between smallness of person and cold 
climate." That there is no such connection may be seen by 
comparing the giant natives of inclement Patagonia with certain 
dwarf tribes in tropical Mexico and Brazil, or by reflecting that 
the smallest existing people in the Old World are found in the 
equatorial regions. Nevertheless, Mr. Campbell's " kingdom of 
coldness " fits in well with his suggestion that the Gaelic term 
Lapanachy applied to a certain "little, thick-set, insignificant 
man," who figures in another tale, may be connected with the 
name " Lapp." In this latter instance, also, he obviously follows 
the same train of thought as in the above passage from " The 
Pigmies," when he observes : " There are many traditional tales 
in the Highlands of much interest ... in which little men 
of dwarfish, and even pigmy, size figure as good bowmen, slaying 
men of large size and powerful make by their dexterity in the 
use of the bow and arrow." ^ But, in spite of their small' size, 
those little people of tradition are understood to have been of 
very considerable strength. " Lapanach does not mean that he 
[the dwarf specially indicated above] was undersized in the same 
way that children are, but that he was a full-grown individual, 
undersized and sinewy, or muscular." 

To return, then, to the story of "Na Amhuisgean^ — The 
Dwarfs or Pigmies." It tells how Three Soldiers were travelling 



' Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, vol. xvi. 1889-90, pp. 110-122. 

' " Rioghachd na Fuarachd " in the original. 

3 The Fians; London, D. Nutt, 1891, pp. 239-24a 

^ More correctly, Na h-AmhtUsgean, 
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together, and how, as they rested beside a knoll, a big red dog 
came to them. One of the soldiers followed the dog, which led 
him to a "fine castle" in which there was a beautiful woman. 
(As the "castle" had only one door, and that door low and 
narrow, one is led to suspect that its equivalent in fact may have 
been the building known to us as a " broch.") Next day, the 
second soldier followed the dog to the castle with its lovely 
occupant; and thereafter the story is silent as to these two 
warriors, devoting itself to the fortunes of the remaining soldier 
who, on the third day, was also conducted by the dog to the 
castle and the beautiful woman. And here the story itself must 
be quoted at some length : 

" When night came he laid [j/V] down, but could not get a wink of 
sleep. Next morning he said to her, 'What men are those making 
music and merriment that did not let me rest or sleep all night ? ' She 
said to him, ' I am in the same way for a year and a day, those who are 
at that work are the Awisks ^ (Dwarfs or Pigmies).* * Are you only here 
a year and a day ? ' he asked. ' I am not more ' she said, *■ I am the 
daughter of a king in the kingdom of coldness. The Awisks stole me 
away and left me here.' 

" At any rate, the next night he tried to sleep as he had previously 
done. The music and merriment began. The room next to him was 
full of them as it was before, and he could not get a wink of sleep. 
When he was tired listening to them, and his patience was exhausted, 
and he could not endure any longer, he went where they were to see 
what they were all about, or if they meant to stop their noisy merriment 
at all. On seeing him in the door they all laughed in his face. * What 
are you laughing at ? ' he said. ' It is that your own head will be a 
football to us for the rest of this night.' He laughed in their faces. 
• What are you laughing at yourself? ' they said. He said that was that 
he would take the man of them who had the biggest head and the 
slenderest legs and lay about amongst them with it till there was nothing 
of it left but the shank. He began on them and he put out every one 
that there was from the first to the last, and emptied the room of them, 
and he was alone in peace and quietness. In a while the same noisy 
work began. He went down where they were and did as before, he 
took hold of the one with the biggest head and slenderest legs and 



'In the Gaelic original: — ***s iad tha ris an obair ud na h-Amhuisgean." 
' Awisk " is merely the Gaelic amhuisg written according to English phonetics. 
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attacked them with him until he wore him to the shank, and they were 
put out and the place was empty." 

Then the king's daughter announced that she would go home, 
to return again with her father and her maidens and marry the 
soldier. In the interval, however, the soldier passes through 
some hard adventures ; but finally he reaches " the kingdom of 
coldness." " The daughter saw him, and she called out to her 
father, ' O father, that is the soldier who took me from among 
the Awisks.'" And then the two were married amid great 
rejoicings. 

Now, it will presently be seen that the main episode in the 
Tiree tale is duplicated in Campbell of Islay's " Story of Conall 
Gulban."' Conall Gulban was a son of the famous Neil or Nial 
who was sumamed Naoighiallack (i.^., " of the Nine Hostages "), 
ancestor of the O'Neills of Ulster ; and the territory which was 
owned by Conall's descendants was the modern county of Donegal, 
long known as Tyrconnell, or " Connall's Country."* According to 
one genealogy Conall was the paternal grandfather of Fedlimidh, 
the father of St Columba 3 ; and this circumstance may induce 
some to take an interest in his doings who might otherwise be 
inclined to regard him with apathetic indifference. Assuming, 
then, that the story related to Campbell of Islay, and recorded 
by him, is historical in its origin, the " young king in Eirinn " of 
whom it speaks was the founder of the Cinel-Conaill branch of 
the O'Neills, and his adventures open in the north-west of 
Ireland, somewhere in the dawn of the fifth century.* The 
interval between the date of these hypothetical adventures and 
the time when they appeared in the " West Highland Tales " is, 
of course, enormous. But before dismissing as impossible the 
idea that a tale could be transmitted for fifteen centuries and yet 



' Otherwise guilbeinack or gulbaimeach, 

* Similarly the county of Tyrone was so named because it was the Conntzy of 
Eoghan, a brother of ConalPs ; the O'Neills having divided into two great septs, the 
Race of Conall and the Race of Eoghan or Owen. 

3 Skene's Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 473. 

4 Probably this was understood by all of the people from whom Campbell of Islay 
got the story ; but it may be mentioned that one of them (himself a MacNdU) 
specially refers to Conall uulban as *'son of Neill of the Nine Hostages.'* (West 
Highland Tales, vol iii. p. 222.) 
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be historical — if only in a slight degree — it ought to be 
remembered that the oral transmission of history and genealogy, 
with the most careful attention to language and details, was a 
perfect science among the Gaelic-speaking peoples. 

Young Conall Gulban, then, after various experiences, lands 
in "the realm of Lochlann," a country generally held to be 
Scandinavia (itself a term of vague and varying meaning). And 
as he goes along he asks his guide, " What pointed house is there, 
Duanach ? " Whereupon Duanach replies, " That is the house 
of the Tamhasg, the best warriors that are in the realm of 
Lochlann." " I heard my grandfather speaking about the 
Tamhaisg," observes Conall, " but I have never seen them ; I 
will go to see them." "It were not my counsel to thee," was 
Duanach's significant remark. 

This word "Tamhasg," it may be observed, is simply the 
"Amhuisg" of the Tiree story. Although found in such 
excellent Gaelic dictionaries as O'Reilly's and Armstrong's 
(with the meaning of "dwarf" in each case), the form 
"Tamhasg" clearly owes it origin to the Gaelic custom of 
inserting a euphonic "t" in certain combinations, whereby 
" an-t- Amhasg " has become "an Tamhasg."* Campbell him- 
self, in this very story, occasionally drops the unnecessary " t " 
It has to be borne in mind, therefore, that the " T " of one form 
indicates nothing more than an eccentricity of spelling. 

Disr^arding his companion's advice Conall proceeded to the 
palace of the King of Lochlann, where, in answer to his challenge 
of combat, he was told that 

" he should get no fighting at that time of night, but he 
should get lodging in the house of the amhusg, where there were 
eighteen hundred amhusg, and eighteen score ... He went, and 
he went in, and there were none of the amhuish' within that did not 
grin. When he saw that they had made a grin, he himself made two. 



■ For some interesting remarks npon this tendency to transform the euphonic *' t '* 
into the initial letter of the word it precedes, see the Transactions of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, voL xiv. p. 57. A similar tendency in English has transformed 
"an eke-name" into **a nick-name/' ''an eft" into "a newt," and (by the reverse 
process) " a nadder " into " an adder." 

* Those various spellings no doubt reproduce the enunciation of the narrator of the 
tale. 
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'What was the meaning of your grinning at us?' said the amhusg. 
' What was the meaning of your grinning at me ? ' said Conall. Said 
they, ' Our grinning at thee meant that thy fresh royal blood will be ours 
to quench our thirst, and thy fresh royal flesh to polish our teeth.' And, 
said Conall, ' The meaning of my grinning is, that I will look out for 
the one with the biggest knob and slenderest shanks, and knock out 
the brains of the rest with that one, and his brains with the knobs of 
the rest' [Each of the 'amhusgs' having then *put a stake of' wood 
against the door,' Conall asks them why they did so.] * Well, we will 
tell thee,' said they, ' what reason we had for that : we have never seen 
coming here [one] a gulp of whose blood, or a morsel of whose flesh 
could reach us, but thou thyself, except one other man, and he fied 
from us; and now every one is doubting the other in case thou 
shouldest flee.' * That was the thing that made me do it myself like- 
wise, since I have got yourselves so close as you are ' [answered Conall, 
who had followed their lead in this action]. Then he went and he 
began upon them. * I feared to be chasing you from hole to hole, and 
from hill to hill, and I did that.' Then he gazed at them, from one to 
two, and he seized on the one of the slenderest shanks and the fattest 
head ; he drove upon the rest sliochd ! slachd ! till he had killed every 
one of them ; and he had not a jot of the one with whom he was 
working at them, but what was in his hands of the shanks." 

It is unnecessary to follow the story in detail, but the 
following features may be noted. "Word reached the young 
King of LochUjnn Jhat the big man who came off the ocean' had 
gone to the house of the 'Tamhasg'; that they had .set a combat, 
and that the *Tamhasgan' had been slain." Whereupon he 
despatched four of his best warriors to kill Conall. The latter 
being sound asleep when they arrived, his henchman Duanach, 
by way of stratagem, told them " that their swords were not 
sharp enough, that they should go out to the Tamhasg stone to 
sharpen them. They went out, and they were sharpening their 
swords on the smooth grinding-stone of the Tamhasg;" and it 
was while they were engaged in this operation that Conall "went 
out with his blade in his hand, and he took off their heads, and 
he left two heads on each side of the stone of the Tamhasg." 

But this was not Conall's last encounter with Awisks 



' Afterwards referred to as ** the big man that came out of the outer land (en 
fhoirstiry 
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(Amhuisgean); for a later portion of the tale describes a similar 
adventure, this time in France. Here, again, we read of " the 
house of the Tamhaisg, the best warriors that the King of France 
had ; and the Tamhaisg were proud and merciless to any over 
whom they might gain victory." Conall 

" reached on forward to where the Tamhasgan were, and 
they b^an gnashing their teeth, making ready to spring upon him. 
He took sure notice of them, for the thick knobbiest one and the 
thinshankiest of them. He compassed them, under them, over them, 
through and throughout them; and he seized on the two shanks of 
the thinshankiest one amongst them, and he was driving out the brains 
of the rest with the knob of that one, and the brains of that one with 
the knobs of the rest, till the part that was thickest of them was 
thinnest, and the lot that was thinnest they were the most ill-scattered." 

Such, then, are the leading incidents, in connection with the 
" Awisks," in the stories preserved to us by the two Campbells, 
him of Tiree and his more famous clansman of I slay. Not that 
these two are the only versions of the story. For example, in 
the tale called " The Lad of the Skin Coverings," as heard by 
the Rev. J. MacDougall in Ardnamurchan, the hero is victorious 
over " eighteen score and eight Avasks " in the same absurd 
way, and the combat is preceded by the same absurd exchange 
of laughs and questions.' But to consider this and other variants, 
still further removed from the two here quoted, would only lead 
us from the point under consideration, viz., the "Awisk" 
incident* And, before considering it, it is of course to be 
understood that the passage as it stands is as impossible as it is 
ludicrous. But this does not interfere with the assumption that 
the basis of the story may be an actual encounter between men 



« Folk and Hero Talcs from Argyllshire, London, D. Nutt, 1891, pp. 38 and 52. 

'Other references, connecting Conall Gulban with "The Lad of the Skin 
Coverings," and suggesting, if only slightly, the " Awisk " adventure, are— Curtin's 
Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, pp. 244-269 ; The Folk-Lore Journal, vol. vi. 
pp. 173- 178; West Highland Tales, vol. iii. p. I47«; and J. G. Campbeirs Fians 
(D. Nutt, London, 1891), pp. 260277. This last, again, links the hero with a 
certain •* Ceudach," or ** Ciuthach," who figures in several other tales. It may be 
added that in the first and second of these references, the hero is respectively styled 
" C^ MacRi na Tulach " and " Fach-M6hr [Fathach M6r] MacRigh na Lirriach.** 
In Larminie's West Irish Folk-Tales (London, 1893, p. 77), Ceudach is apain seen in 
the encounter with the awisks, whose name is here spelt ** owas," a phonetic rendering 
of amhus or amhds. 
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of tall stature and a race of dwarfs ; the excessive number of the 
latter, and the ease with which the hero swings them about, 
being merely the embroidering of tale-tellers in later times. 



II. 

It has been seen that the Gaelic Na h-Amhuisgean is translated 
" The Dwarfs or Pigmies " by the minister of Tiree, and that in 
two Gaelic dictionaries (one Irish, the other Scotch) the corrupt 
form Tamhasg has the same meaning. Each of these lexico- 
graphers gives also the variants amhach and abhac or abhag, all 
signifying "dwarf"; and these, again, are extensions of the 
earlier form amh^ or abk. There is thus no doubt that the 
" awisks " who figure in those traditional tales were understood 
to be dwarfs.' But Campbell of Islay, who seems to have over- 
looked the commonest meaning of the word, endeavours to explain 
amhuisg by means of other definitions, which he thus quotes : — 

" Amhas^ a madman, a wild ungovernable man ; also a dull, stupid 
person (Armstrong). AmAasan, a sentry (ditto); also, a wild beast, 
according to the Highland Society Dictionary. Perhaps these may 
have something to do with the Baresarks of the old Norsemen, who 
were * public pests,' great warriors, half crazy, enormously strong, subject 
to fits of ungovernable fury, occasioiially employed by saner men, and 
put to death when done with. The characters appear in many Highland 
tales; and an Irish blind fiddler told me a long story in which they 
figured. I suspect this guardhouse of savage warriors has a foundation 
in fact." 

All this, while not incompatible with dwarfish stature (even 
when their " enormous strength " is considered), is in close agree- 
ment with the ferocity ascribed to the " awisks " in all of the 
three tales specially cited. In the Tiree and Ardnamurchan 
stories, the cause of the dwarfs' glee was the thought that the 
unhappy hero's head was destined to become their football. In 
Campbell of Islay's version, they laugh at the immediate pros- 



' In MacDougairs version of "The Lad with the Skin Gaiments" {op, cii, pp. 38 
and 52) the position appears at the first glance to be reversed ; for the "awisks" arc 
made to address the intruder as "O little man," while he in return calk them ** b^ 
men all." But these terms are evidently used in irony, for the hero is able to employ 
an inverted " awisk " as a war-club, as in the other stories, and with him to dash out 
the brains of several hundred other "awisks." Thus the action is quite in agreement 
with the meaning of the word. 
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pect of devouring Conall's flesh and drinking his blood; — a 
veritable race of cannibals. This, also, may have been a belief 
held with regard to a certain race, whether the belief was justified 
by fact or not Even during the seventeenth century it was 
believed in France, although erroneously, that the Samoyeds 
were pronounced cannibals, who ate unlucky strangers, and to 
whom the Grand Duke of Muscovy sent his criminals, in order 
that they might be devoured by those " awisks " of that "Kingdom 
of Coldness." Incorrect although this belief was in the seven- 
teenth century, it is not improbable that it had its origin in a 
previous state of things in Northern Europe.' Nor is there any 
reason why the British Isles should be excluded. Jerome's 
reference to the anthropophagous Attacotti is daily quoted ; and, 
founding upon a passage in Strabo, Mr. G. L. Gomme observes 
that "the inhabitants of Ireland were cannibals."* (This latter 
statement is of course too comprehensive, since it takes for 
granted that Ireland was inhabited by one homogeneous people, 
and not — as there is every reason to believe — ^by races of the 
most opposite d^rees of civilisation.) Further, in the course of 
his " General Remarks on the Dwellings of Prehistoric Races in 
Orkney," Dr. William Traill observes: 3 "From Mr. Watt's ♦ 
extensive experience in such explorations [as that of a certain 
" underground house " near Skaill], his sagacity and accuracy of 
judgment as to the habits of that early race were seldom at fault 
and only on one point did I feel disposed to difler from him. 
He was strongly impressed with the belief that the * Picts ' were 
cannibals, but I could not find that he had any proof of this 
further than the occasional presence of human bones in the 
heaps of bones of animals used as food." Dr. Traill thereupon 

'Compare the old saying in the northern sagas, *'to give to the trolls.'' This 
undoubtedly came to signify death in any shape ; but that fact does not interfere with 
the belief that the expression originated in a practice such as that ascribed to the 
Grand Duke of Muscovy. In moidem times, Mr. F. C. Selous tells us, the chiefs of 
Matabeleland simply say •* give him to the hyenas," or " throw him to the crocodiles," 
when they order a man to be killed. The order means instant execution, by means 
of a club or other weapon, and the ultimate fate of the corpse is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the chief. 

' Ethnology in Folklore, London, 1892, p. 12a 

9 Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. vii. ; first series, 
p. 439- 

* Mr. William Watt of Skaill, Orkney. 
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introduces a very apposite comparison between the ways of the 
Eskimoes and the early peoples of North- Western Europe, which 
clearly shews that the mixture of human and brute bones need 
not imply cannibalism. But, on the other hand, it appears to 
the present writer that in such cases Dr. Traill's view is too 
readily assumed to be the correct one, without any consideration 
of the possibility of Mr. Watt's deduction being well founded. 
The underlying motive is an uneasy feeling that those people 
may have been, in some measure, " our ancestors," and the idea 
of their having been cannibals is too shocking to contemplate. 
But, in the first place, it is by no means certain that such hypo- 
thetical cannibals did not become as extinct as many a cannibal 
population in other parts of the world ; and, in the second place, 
the only way to ascertain something about our forerunners in 
these islands is to regard them quite impartially, whether they 
were our ancestors or not. 

The assumption that those traditional " awisks " were really 
cannibals is thus not without support But is it reasonable to 
suppose that a race of dwarfs could supply " the best warriors " 
and bodyguard of the king of a taller people? In a recent 
interesting work by Professor Windle of Birmingham,' there are 
two or three references which bear out this idea. Professor 
Windle, in the course of an extensive survey of dwarf races, 
quotes the Greek historian, Ctesias, to the effect that " Middle 
India has black men, who are called Pygmies, using the same 
language as the other Indians. ... Of these Pygmies, the 
king of the Indians has three thousand in his train ; for they are 
very skilful archers."' And again he remarks : — " There seem 
to have been near Lake Zerrah, in Persia, Negrito [" pigmy 
black "] tribes who are probably aboriginal, and may have formed 
the historic black guard of the ancient kings of Susiana."3 These 
observations of Professor Windle's occur in connection with a 
treatise on " The Pygmies of the Ancients," the work of a London 
doctor of the name of Tyson, who flourished in the seventeenth 
century. And Dr. Tyson introduces a certain quotation from 



» Introduction to Tyson's " Essay concerning the Pygmies of the Ancients," 
London, D. Nutt, 1894. 

* Op, cit, pp. xlii.-xliii, 3 Ibid. p. xxviil 
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the book of the prophet Ezekiel which bears upon his and the 
present theme, observing that " Talentonius and Bartholine [with 
whom we need not here concern ourselves] think that what 
Ctesias relates of the Pygmies, as their being very good Archers, 
very well illustrates this Text of Ezekiel."' In the Vulgate, the 
passage referred to runs thus (as quoted by Tyson) : — " Filij 
Arvad cum Exercitu tuo supra Muros tuos per circuitum, & 
Pygmaei in Turribus tuis fuerunt" In the latest English version 
it goes as follows (chap, xxvii. ver. 1 1) : — " The men of Arvad with 
thine army were upon thy walls round about, and the Gammadim 
were in thy towers " ; Gammadim being also glossed " valorous 
men." King James* Translation, as also the Genevan translation 
printed at Edinburgh in 1579, has "the Gammadims"; while, on 
the other hand, the English Bishops' Bible of 1572 and 1575 has 
**the Pygmenians." Tyson quotes Sir Thomas Browne to the 
effect that "in the Septuagint it is no more than Watchman^' 
and he adds the same writer's further reference to " the Exposition 
of Jerom ; not taking Pygmies for Dwarfs, but stout and valiant 
Champions." In these pages it is impossible to enlarge upon 
Tyson's various references and discussions upon this theme ; but 
enough has been said to shew that the Gaelic story of a guard of 
dwarf warriors is by no means a solitary one. Indeed, there are 
several curious reminiscences of the Ezekiel passage in Campbell's 
identification of " awisks " with fierce, war-like " sentries." Nor 
is it necessary to assume that "Gammadim" and "Pygmaei" 
are a contradiction in terms any more than "Wambutti" and 
" Dwarfs." 

It is a far cry from these references of the fifth and sixth 
centuries B.C. to the Conall Gulban of a thousand years later ; 
but the passages are introduced by way of illustration. A 
quotation nearer home is the following, which describes a 
half-traditional, half-historical people, formerly inhabiting the 
Netherlands : — 

" The Fenlanders (a race dwelling in our country prior to the Kelts) 
were little, but strong, dexterous, and good swimmers; they lived by 
hunting and fishing. Adam of Bremen in the eleventh century thus 

» Op, cit. p. 68. 
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pictures their descendants or race : ' They had large heads, flat faces, 
flat noses, and large mouths. They lived in caves of the rocks, which 
they quitted in the night-time for the purpose of committing sanguinary 
outrages.' The Keltic people, and later those of German race, so tall 
and strong, could hardly look upon such little folk as human beings. 
They must have regarded them as strange, mysterious creatures. And 
when these negroes ' or Fenlanders had lived for a long enough time 
hidden, for fear of the new people, in their grottoes, especially when 
they at length fell into decay through poverty, or died out, they became 
changed in the imagination of the dreamy Germans into mysterious 
beings, a kind of ghosts or gods.* 

These dwarfish " Fenlanders," therefore, might easily enough 
be regarded as the originals of the " awisks " in the Gaelic stories. 
But it would not be necessary to assume that adventures such 
as those credited to the fifth-century Conall Gulban must really 
have occurred long before his time, and outside of the British 
Islands. In the Orkney Isles, for example, a tradition was 
current in the fifteenth century which offers a counterpart to the 
Flemish account just quoted. The following statement is made 
in an account, De Orcadibus Insults, ascribed to a certain Thomas 
Tulloch, who was Bishop of Orkney sometime in the first half 
of the fifteenth century : — " Istas insulas primitus Peti et Pape 
inhabitabanL Horum alteri scilicet Peti parvo superantes pigmeos 
statura in structuris urbium vespere et mane mira operantes^ 
meredie vera cunctis viribus prorsus destituti in subterraneis 
domunculis pre timore latueruntr^ With regard to those pigmy 
Peti, it is stated (Barry's Orkney, p. 115) that "they are plainly 
no other than the Peihts, Picts, or Piks. . . The Scandinavian 
writers generally call the Piks Peti, or Pets : one of them uses 
the term Petia, instead of Pictland (Saxo-Gram.) ; and, besides, 
the firth that divides Orkney from Caithness is usually denomi- 
nated Petland Fiord in the Icelandic Sagas or histories." The 
period to which Bishop Tulloch refers is that of the invasion of 
the Orkneys by Harald Haarfagr, in the ninth century. 



' I am not aware on what grounds this author speaks of them as black people. 

' See the Flemish folklore journal, Om VolksUven, June 1895, p. 104. 

3 ** Extracts from a Manuscript Volume of Chronicles in the possession of the 
Right Honourable Lord Panmure," Bannatyne Miscellany, 1855, P* 33* 
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Thus, we have a tradition, prevalent in Orkney in the fifteenth 
century, that the inhabitants of the archipelago, six centuries 
earlier, consisted of certain Pape and a race of dwarfs, identified 
with the Picts of history. Who, then, were those Pape ? 

That they were Irish priests is the generally accepted answer 
to the question. They are frequently mentioned in the Norse 
records. In the Islendingabok^ it is stated that when Harald 
Haarfagr was only sixteen, a Northman named Ingolf visited 
Iceland. " Then were there Christian men, whom the Northmen 
call Papa^ but afterwards they went away because they would 
not remain with the heathens, and left behind them Irish books, 
and croziers and bells, from which it could be seen that they 
were Irishmen." " But besides these Icelandic traditions," says 
Sir George Dasent, "we have positive evidence of the fact. 
Dicuilus, an Irisk monk who, in the year 825, wrote a work, 
De Mensurd Orbis^ relates that at least thirty years before he 
had seen and spoken with several monks who had visited the 
island of Thile, as they called it [proved to be Iceland] . . The 
common name for all those anchorites among the Northmen was 
Papar [i>., popes, or priests]. Under this name we find them in 
Orkney and Shetland, in the Faroe Islands, and in Iceland, and 
to this day the name * Papey,' in all those localities, denotes the 
fact that the same pious monks who had followed St. Columba 
to lona, and who had filled the cells at Enhallow, and Egilsha, 
and Papa in the Orkneys, were those who, according to the 
account of Dicuil, had sought Thile, or Iceland."' 

It will be seen that there is a certain consistency running 
through these references. St. Columba was a great-grandson 
of Conall Gulban, who is traditionally said to have had fierce 
battles with a race of dwarfs. And St. Columba's followers, 
presumably Irishmen (as all the Scottish Gaels originally were), 
are described as living in Orkney in association with a race of 
dwarfs, famous as builders, and whose labours were very pro- 
bably utilised by the Gaelic monks. No doubt these latter were 
missionaries, but missionary enterprise is not easily dissociated 



» Chap. I : here quoted from Du Chaillu's Viking Age, vol. ii. p. 517. 
■The Story of Burnt Njal, Edinburgh, 1861, vol. i. pp. vii.-viii. 
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from racial conquest One never reads, for example, of any 
modern missionary becoming the servant of the people he is 
trying to convert ; nor is it ever proposed that the converts 
should hold the controlling power. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to assume that the " pape " were the representatives of Gaelic 
conquest over the " Peti." Indeed, we know as a fact that, in 
the sixth century and subsequently, when Columba and his fol- 
lowers were carrying on a religious war against the Picts of 
Scotland, Columba's kinsmen were struggling against and sub- 
duing by force of arms these same people. Nor was the scene 
of this conflict of races confined to Scotland, for the north of 
Ireland shows a similar state of things. Thus, we read in the 
Annals of the Four Masters^ that in the year 557 the race of 
Conall Gulban, along with the "Cinel Owen" branch of the 
O'Neills, gained a great victory over the Cruithni or Cruithnechs^ 
otherwise the Picts of Ireland. 

According to the belief current in Orkney in the fifteenth 
century, and still existing there and in other parts of Scotland,' 
those Picts were " awisks." So that the story oi Na h-Amhuisgean 
may reasonably be regarded as a memory of the struggle between 
the Gaels and the Picts. In assuming this, it is not necessary' to 
believe that every detail of the story has a historical foundation. 
The variants are many, and their statements are often incon- 
sistent For example, the fact that Conall Gulban is sometimes 
identified with " The Lad with the Skin Garments " leads one to 
suspect that the latter title really denotes a certain "Muircheartach 
of the Leather Cloaks" who lived five centuries after Conall 
Gulban. But it is to be noticed that this Muircheartach was 
also a famous chief of the O'Neills ; and, assuming the stories to 
be historical in their origin, it may well be that the deeds of the 
ancestor have become confused with those of his descendant 



* Here quoted from Dr. Hayes O'Grady's Silva Gadelica, English translation, 
p. 516. 

' ** A common description of the Picts" in the Strathbogie district of Aberdeen- 
shire, forty or fifty years ago, was that ** they were unco wee bodies, but terribly 
strong and wickit" This information, which I owe to the Rev. R, H. Smith, 
Duncanstone, tallies with other accounts throughout Scotland. The term "wicked," 
it may be added for the benefit of some of the readers of Scots Lore, is used in such 
a connection, in Scotland, to signify "ferocious" or "savage." Thus, a snarling 
dog, or a wolf at bay, would be descrilied as " wicked." 
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This, probable in itself, is doubly probable when it is remembered 
that, if the story originated in the time of Conall Gulban, it has 
come down as an oral tradition for fourteen centuries. 

To examine the various versions in detail would be as trouble- 
some as it is unnecessary. The deduction made in the above 
paragraph — that the story is a memory of the struggle between 
the Gaels and the Picts — is interesting enough, and important, 
if well-founded. Of course it is conjecture ; but it is by specu- 
lating upon such matters that one eventually reaches a definite 
conclusion. As the Dutch proverb says : " By asking questions 
one gets to Rome." DAVID MacRITCHIE. 



A RENTALLER'5 TITLE. 

IT was not till the closing decades of the sixteenth century 
that the holding of lands by feudal tenure became general in 
the barony and regality of Glasgow. The Roman Catholic 
bishops, and after them the crown or its nominees were pro- 
prietors of the soil and the possessors were their tenants. Still 
on one vital point, fixity of tenure, the relationship between 
proprietor and tenant was somewhat similar to that between 
superior and vassal. Heirs succeeded to the holdings of deceased 
tenants, and it was customary for a rentaller during his lifetime 
to transfer his " kindness " (as the rental right was termed) to a 
purchaser who was accepted by the bishop on payment of a 
contribution in name of grassum, just as a superior would have 
obtained composition from a vassal. An entry in the Rental 
Book completed the title of the new tenant Unlike convey- 
ances of feudal and burgage properties, the particulars of which 
were recorded ad longum in public registers, transfers of rental 
rights exist only in the originals ; and as such writs were almost 
wholly superseded by feudal charters three centuries ago, a 
specimen is now rarely met with. The following transfer was 
recently discovered in a bundle of old parchments. It is dated 
in 154s, and relates to the lands of Meikle Cowcaddens which 
adjoin the ancient royalty of Glasgow. The rentaller had bor- 
rowed money on the security of his right by way of wadset, 
showing that not only sale but also mortgage was permissible^ 
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and the writ accordingly takes the form of an assignment of the 
granter's right of reversion : — 

At Glasgw the xxvij day of August the ;eir of God ane thousand 
five hundreth fourtty five 3eris. It is appunctuat, contrakit, agreit, and 
finalie endit betwix ane honorable man Andro Campbell, burges of 
Gbsgw, and Marion Gayne, his spouse, on the ta pairt, and Jhone 
Wallace, burges of Glasgw, on the tother pairt, in maner, form, and 
effect as eftir followis, that is to say the said Jhone Wallace hes mayd, 
and be the tenour heirof makis the saidis Andro and Marion, his spouse, 
his warray lawful! cessionaris, donatouris, and assignais irrevocable to 
redeme and lowse the mayling and land of the Mekle Cowcaldanys 
and the said Jhone kyndnes thairof, extending to xiij s. iiij d. land of 
my lord of Glasgw land liand within the barony thairof. Of the quhilk 
xiij s. iiij d. land the said Jhone Walles analit and wodset his kyndnes 
CO Jhone Jhonsone in Stokwell upon the sowme of fourtty pundis of 
mony. And the said Jhone Walles is content that the said Andro and 
his spouse foirsaid be rentalit in the said malyng and to occupy, 
mannyr,' bruik and joys the said xiij s. iii jd. land, and be put in 
my lordis of Glasgow rentail thairof; and the said Jhone Wallace sail 
compeir befoir my lord of Glasgow and consent to the saidis Andro 
and Marion rentaling, the said Andro payand my lord of Glasgw his 
dewiteis and fermes auchand to him allanerlie; gevand, grantand and 
committand to the saidis Andro and his spouse, my donatoures, ces- 
sionares and assignais, all my rycht, titill, claym, properte, and posessioun 
that I the said Jhone hes had or mycht have in and to my said favouris 
and kyndnes and rycht of the said xiij s. iiij d. land of Mekle Cowcal- 
danys ; with full power to the saidis Andro and his spouse to occupy, 
mannyr, and jois the said kyndnes, favoures, and benevolence of the 
said land, and convert the sammyng to thair awin utilite and proffet 
efter thair rentaling in the said land; wyth all wther necessar and 
neidfuU clausis in the maist sickirast form; haldand and for to bald 
ferm and stable and and syndry my said cessionaris and assignais ledis 
to be doyne in thir premissis, under the payne of perjure, and all my 
gudis movable and unmovable present and for to cum. And for mair 
verificatioun and keiping heirof I haif gevin my bodely aitht, the haly 
evangilist twichit 

From the Rental Book of the Barony it is found that on 
20th May, 1521, John Gayne and Tome Gayne, his son, were 



» till or cultivate. 

' Diocesan Registers (Grampian Qub), i. p. 81. 
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rentalled in "the 13 s. 4d. land of Kowkadens, be consent of 
David Lyndsay," whose " kyndnes " had probably been acquired 
by purchase. On 26th April, 1532, "John Wallas and Alleson 
Gayne, his spous, ar rentalit in ane merk of ferme land of the 
Kowcaldens, be consent of Jhon Gayne, his gud fadyr, the said 
Jhon brokand (/.^-, enjoying or retaining the use) for his tym."' 
The John Wallas thus rentalled was doubtless the granter of the 
wadset to Jhonsone of Stokwell and also of the transfer above 
quoted, but that either of these grantees were accepted by the 
bishop the published rental book does not shew. The lands of 
Meikle Cowcaldanis were afterwards feudalised and confirmed 
to Sir George Elphingstone of Blythiswod by crown charter 
granted in 161 1,» and it is believed that at least the superiority 
is still included in the Blythswood estate. p^ ^ q 
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The Chronicles of Froissart, translated by John 
Bourchier, Lord Berners, edited and reduced into one 
volume by G. C. Macaulay, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Globe Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. (1895.) 

Among the numerous collections of English literature which 
have appeared in recent years, the "Globe "series, though not 
the cheapest, is undoubtedly the best and most scholarly. The 
latest addition to this series is an abridged edition of the famous 
sixteenth century translation of Froissart by Lord Berners. By 
this issue the publishers have undoubtedly conferred a great boon 
upon all readers with a genuine interest in history. Froissart, 
though no historian, is among the greatest of chroniclers. He is 
our one great authority for the narrative of the earlier part of 
the Hundred Years' War. It is hardly too much to say that we 
are as dependent upon Froissart for our knowledge of the battles 
of Crecy and Poitiers as we are dependent upon Thucydides for 
the narrative of the Sicilian Expedition. And Froissart has 
other claims to distinction. He is the first chronicler, since 
Polybius, of what may be called international history. His 



' Ibid. p. 100. 

' RegUtrum Magni Sigilli, 1609-20, No. 540. 
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range of information, though often inaccurate and superficial, 
is amazingly wide. His narrative includes the history, not only 
of France and England, but of Flanders, Scotland, Arragon, 
Castile, and Navarre. 

But the student of fourteenth century history will not find Mr 
Macaulay's edition a satisfactory substitute for the works of 
Lettenhove and Luce. The book before us is for the dilettante 
reader rather than for the serious scholar. It will please the 
schoolboy who delights in Homeric accounts of battles and 
single-handed combats; and it will prove a mine of wealth to 
the historical novelist in search of a plot It is from this point 
of view that the picturesque translation of Lord Berners has been 
chosen instead of the more plodding but more accurate version 
of Johnes. The editor has done his work well and with evident 
interest He has modernised the spelling, but might just as well 
have corrected the obvious verbal slips of the translator and 
omitted his quotations from Fabyan. Above all he should have 
modernised the spelling of the proper names. There has 
apparently been some doubt as to whether he was editing 
Froissart or Lord Berners, and the result is a confusion that 
might have been avoided if he had resolutely chosen one of the 
two alternatives. As to the omissions, probably no two readers 
of Froissart would agree as to which chapters should be abridged 
and which should be given in full. Mr. Macaulay can doubtless 
give good reason for his selection, but it is difficult to discern 
what principle has guided him. He has wisely refused to limit 
himself to particular countries, and to abridge, for instance, all 
that refers to Scotland or to the Spanish peninsula. The most 
obvious suggestion would seem to dictate the giving in full either 
what is most interesting or what is most important If Mr. 
Macaulay chose the former, why does he omit the account of 
Edward III/s personal encounter with Eustace de Ribaumont, 
and that of the death of Bertrand de Guesclin? If he chose the 
latter, why does he leave out the Black Prince's march before 
Poitiers or the account of the meetings of the States General. 

But these are really small criticisms. Looking at the general 
aim of the series of which it forms a part, the volume is excellent 
It is a great thing to induce readers to look to original writers 
for their knowledge of history instead of trusting only to second- 
hand compilations. For the first time the public has the chance 
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of reading in a handy, convenient form one of the masterpieces 
of prose story telling, the chief source of our knowledge of a large 
period of history, and the faithful reproduction of the ideas and 
the spirit of mediaeval chivalry. 



The Erskine-Halcro Genealogy: The ancestors and 
descendants of Henry Erskine, Minister of Chirnside, 
his wife, Margaret Halcro of Orkney, and their sons, 
Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine. By E. E. Scott Edin- 
burgh : Geo. P. Johnston. (6s.) 
This is an interesting account, by Mr. Ebenezer Erskine 
Scott, of the ancestry and family connections of the Erskines — 
a family which, in the persons of the brothers Ebenezer and 
Ralph Erskine, the founders of the Secession Church, has left 
a deep impression on the religious life of Scotland. 



Prophecies, Miracles, and Visions of St. Columba 
(Columcille), first Abbot of lona, A.D. 563-597 ; written 
by St Adamnan, ninth Abbot, A.D. 679-704 ; a new 
translation. London: Henry Frowde, 1895. (Paper 
covers, is.; cloth, 2s. net.) 
With this, Dr. Fowler rounds off his task as editor of 
Adamnan's Columba. The volume, formerly reviewed (p. 46, 
supra), contains a latin text with notes, &c.; the present booklet 
is a literal translation characterised by that successful striving 
after accuracy which we have learned to expect from this con- 
scientiously thorough editor-translator. Practically the earliest 
document extant for our national history, the life of Columba is 
special in its class in respect of many qualities which mark it off 
from the common herd of saints' biographies. The issue of so 
excellent a translation in a cheap and popular form calls for 
grateful acknowledgment. 



NOTES. 
St. Niaian'8 Candida Casa. 

In my article on St. Ninian's Candida Casa, published in Scots Lore, 
page 192 anfgy I hazarded the statement that the west wall of what I 
believed to be the old tower would be found by digging. I also 
ventured to make the further statement that an opening would be found 
in the centre of this wall, similar to the opening in the centre of the 
east wall. Mr. Galloway, who has had charge of the Marquess of 
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Bute's investigations at the Priory of Whithorn, has now reported to me 
(iSth August) that he has seen the west wall, and that there is the 
opening in its centre. The distance between the walls, measuring from 
east to west, is the same as between the north and south walls. These 
ascertained facts, whilst they do not necessarily lend any support to my 
argument, do not discourage further investigation. The authorities and 
inhabitants of Whithorn could give their aid in this work. Will they 
do so? p. MACGREGOR CHALMERS. 



JOURNAL. 

Stirling has been getting a new post office, and the occasion has 
produced a pleasant little memorial, in the shape of a handy reprint 
for private circulation, of a History of Stirling Post Office from the 
earliest timeSy which recently appeared in the Stirling Sentinel, 
Beginning with an interesting * sketch of the early postal system — if 
system it could be called — prevalent until the 17th century was far 
advanced, the booklet traces from the records of the burgh, subsequent 
to the Restoration, the formal institution of the "common post," 
whose main duty at first was the conveyance of the news letters from 
Edinburgh ; narrates incidents and extracts passages descriptive of the 
improvements introduced in 1 708, and of their development within a 
few years into a regular post office ; and gives brief biographical notices 
of the succession of postmasters who, often " characters " in their way, 
have done duty down to the present time. The local story was worth 
telling, and is succinctly presented. Woodcuts of the post offices — 
the old ones and the new — record pictorially the same lesson of prepress 
as the text 

Only once in a while does the Nineteenth Century indulge itself in 
Scots antiquities. Recently Mr. J. J. Jusserand, whose facile pen 
has done justice to so many picturesque aspects of mediaeval life, 
described from an unpublished MS. in the National Library at Paris an 
ambassador's journey to this country and sojourn there in 1435 and 
1436. Mattre Regnault Girard, Knight, was (albeit unwillingly) the 
ambassador in question. He would fain have found a substitute, but 
King Charles VIL would not allow him to perform his duties by deputy. 
The journey was not without adventurous incident, and the article is 
good reading. Still the side-lights are minor. Rolling stones gather 
no moss, and hasty tourists and unwilling ambassadors, whether in the 
fifteenth century or the nineteenth, are neither of them likely, froAi their 
conditions, to pick up a large body of authentic, historical information. 
Withal, however, the French ambassador is most agreeable company. 
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Some time ago, Dr. Macdonald was kind enough to write to us as follows : 
The excavations at Birrens referred to in last issue have been vigorously 
carried on, but are not yet finished. Trenches have been driven through 
the ditches and intervening ramparts on the north and the great rampart 
that still surrounds the fort, on its north, east, and west sides. The 
construction of these defences, which is somewhat peculiar, has been 
ascertained. Though mostly composed of clay, the output, in part at 
least, of the trenches, the ramparts, especially those on the east and west 
side, are also partly covered with lines of stonework. In addition, a wide 
trench has been dug through the interior from north to south and the 
gateways have been opened up. Without plans and sections it is impos- 
sible to give within a short space an intelligible account of the operations. 
It must suffice to state in a word that ruins or foundations of numerous 
structures of some kind or other have been met with. Except at one 
place, to be noted immediately, the stones are for the most part un- 
dressed though many of them have been quarried in the neighbourhood, 
advantage having been taken of the natural cleavage of the rock. Some, 
on the other hand, are round stones or boulders of various sizes. 
Drains at different depths, some running out from, and others in front 
of, the ramparts, have been discovered; and layers of charcoal at 
different levels also occur. Towards the south the foundations of an 
important building have just been exposed. It ran from east to west. 
The wall is well built in courses of dressed rubble duly bonded, with a 
regular footing at each side and buttresses at regular intervals. As yet 
only one wall has been met with. Not far from where the roads, 
which must be supposed to have run from north to south and from east 
to west, crossed each other, large square stones have been met with, 
carefully laid and forming what may have been a paved court-yard. 
These are being carefully followed. Among the "finds" is a great 
quantity of broken pottery of ancient date and of various kinds and 
sizes. There are numerous fragments of Samian ware; large pieces 
of amphorae, made of the usual coarse whitish clay, and pieces of 
earthenware vessels, for domestic use, of a grey and dark colour. This 
pottery has been met with in greatest abundance inside and at the 
foot of the north rampart, but it occurs in the other ramparts, as well 
as sparingly in the interior. There are also querns, tiles, broken 
glass of a bluish-green colour, the lower part of a freestone slab on 
which had been carved in relief the figure of Victory, the socket of a 
gate-post, and a number of other stones and articles that will be taken 
care of. All, or most of these, along with the pottery, belong to the 
Roman or Romano-British period. The Fort, for such it Vas and 
not a Camp, has evidently been often and much disturbed, and the 
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appearances it now presents are difficult to account for. Various 
questions are suggested by the excavations, one of them being, Has 
there been only one or has there been more than one occupation of 
Birrens? In other words, Are its ruined buildings, its ramparts and 
its ditches, the work of one people — the Romans of course — or of 
different peoples ? If of the latter, what share have the Romans had 
in their construction? Those anxious to obtain information on the 
subject will await with some interest the report on the excavations 
which is, no doubt, to be laid in due time before the Society that is 
bearing the cost. 

[Since Dr. Macdoaald wrote he has had the satisfaction of helping materially 
towards the answer of his own questions by unearthing still more important facts than 
those above chronicled — facts which will go to make the excavations at Birrens take 
foremost rank among the documents for the history of Romano-British Scotland. The 
report cannot fail to be of the highest value and interest.] 

A CONTRIBUTOR of ours who in varied folklore wanderings has invaded 
fairyland to good purpose, and has made the subject of the little 
people's homes and haunts in a great measure his own, has sent us a 
reprint of an article on the Origin of the Irish Superstitions regarding 
Banshees and Fairies^ communicated to the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland. It is from the pen of the late Mr. Herbert Hore, whose 
papers have come into the possession of Mr. David MacRitchie, the 
contributor referred to, who edits and annotates it. It appears to have 
been written not later than 1844, and manifests a strong liking for the 
view that the first fairies were a Pictish people, " the auld Pechts that 
held the country lang syne." Mr. Hore had thus in some measure 
forestalled Mr. MacRitchie, whose analogous opinion is a well-known 
and attractive hypothesis. Speaking of Mr. Hore, Mr. MacRitchie 
says, " His view of the origin of the fairies will be seen to correspond 
very closely with the opinions to which I have myself given expression ; 
and I may be permitted to point out as an interesting, and it may be a 
significant, fact that, while the train of thought followed by Mr. Hore 
and by myself is almost identical, his collection of notes ante-dates my 
own by fully thirty years, and neither theorist knew of the existence of 
the other." 

Dr. F. Liebermann of Berlin has compiled a useful bibliography of 
his distinguished predecessor in the English early historical field — 
Reinhold PaulL A skeleton of the lifework of a great German scholar, 
it is the index to a large body of solid history and enduring criticism. 
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Devoted to Scots History in the broadest 
sense, this Magazine has been instituted for 
the benefit of the rapidly growing class of 
persons attracted by the study of the past, 
especially in national aspects. Its design is 
threefold — to be a medium of inter-com- 
munication, a field for discussions, and a 
place of record. Very many assurances of support and assistance 
have been given by well-known antiquarian scholars and 
specialists, widely differing in their historical sympathies, but 
united in appreciating the advantages to be gained from a 
journal adequately representative of the many-sided interests 
of Scottish archaeological and literary research. 

It will embrace, besides formal articles of sufficient length 
for adequate treatment of the special questions under con- 
sideration, a select body of briefer queries and notes r^arding 
subjects on which readers seek information or suggest debate. 
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